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The Same Old Pork Barrel 


HE debate in the national House of Representa- 

tives which immediately preceded the passage by 
that body of the omnibus River and Harbor appropria- 
tions bill on April 25 threw light on the way in which the 
development of inland waterways is still actually carried 
on. Representative Frear of Wisconsin denounced the 
entire measure as “a pork barrel bill.” It has been re- 
peatedly admitted by such leading advocates of water- 
way development as President Hoover and General 
Ashburn, the head of the government-owned and oper- 
ated Mississippi valley barge line, that, in the past, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been wasted through 
expenditures upon waterways which have not resulted 
in the provision and maintenance of satisfactory navi- 
gable channels. It has been contended, however, that, 
in future, expenditures will be confined to development 
work for which there is economic justification. 

In the debate in the House various representatives 
charged that the log-rolling methods which have been 
familiar in the past had been used in framing the pres- 
ent bill. What they meant was that it had not been 
framed solely to provide for expenditures which all 
those supporting it believed would promote the welfare 
of the entire nation, but that many members were sup- 
porting expenditures that they believed would be waste- 
ful in order to get other members to support expendi- 
tures which they believed would be wasteful. On this 
point members of Congress testify as experts. 


Filling Up the Pork Barrel 


The bill provides for an expenditure of $7,500,000 
to complete the Illinois state waterway. Representa- 
tive Frear asserted not fifty votes could have been mus- 
tered for this project if it had been considered on its 
own merits and not as a part of a big pork barrel. The 
bill provides for the Federal government taking over 
the Erie and Oswego canals in New York state. Nu- 
merous representatives from the northwest opposed this 
because they believed it would be undesirable and would 
interfere with the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project. Representative Frear said it was one of the 
worst propositions ever put into a River and Harbor 
bill. An attempt was made to include a provision for 
conferring upon Brigadier General Herbert Deakyne, 
assistant chief of engineers of the army, the rank of 
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major general. This was defeated after it had been 
denounced by Representative LaGuardia as a bribe in- 
tended to influence General Deakyne’s attitude toward 
certain waterway projects. Representative Nolan of 
Minnesota tried to insert a provision for the adoption 
of a nine-foot project in the upper Mississippi river, but 
this was prevented after Representative Dempsey of 
New York, the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
committee, and the chief sponsor of the Erie canal 
scheme, had contended that the deepening of the upper 
Mississippi would cost the excessive amount of almost 
$100,000,000. The advocates of the upper Mississippi 
project can, however, be depended upon to continue 
their efforts in its behalf. 

It is significant that when a representative opposed 
a project it almost always was one calling for the ex- 
penditure of money in some part of the country remote 
from that which he represents, while apparently every 
representative who participated in the debate supported 
the projects upon which expenditures would be made 


in his own territory. If there are certain waterways 


the improvement of which would certainly promote 
the national welfare, and only they should be developed, 
why do members of Congress differ so widely as to 
where development work should be done? Why do they 
divide on sectional lines regarding a bill ostensibly in- 
tended only to promote the national welfare? Ap- 
parently they have not yet received the news that in 
future national expenditures on waterways are to be 
intended solely to promote the welfare of the nation, 
but are still under the illusion that they should be made 
largely or chiefly to help members of Congress get re- 
elected. 


What Does the Public Pay? 


The cost borne by the public for the provision of in- 
land water transportation includes all the expenditures 
made upon waterways. Because most of such expen- 
ditures have been wasted in the past, it is asserted by 
General Ashburn and some other waterway advocates 
that it is “ridiculous’’ to contend that interest upon past 
investment should be included in estimates of present 
and future costs of water transportation. They can 
hardly contend, however, that additional expenditures 
which it is now proposed to make should not be included 
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in such estimates. The public cannot get back money 
that already has been wasted, but it still has what it is 
now proposed to spend; and by no hokus-pokus of rea- 
soning can advocates of proposed expenditures evade 
the questions, first, as to whether they probably will be 
wasteful, and, secondly, if so, as to whether they should 
be made. Members of the House gave expert testimony 
upon the former question, but the bill was passed. Will 
it be passed by the Senate? If so, will President 
Hoover sign it? 

In arguments for expenditures upon waterways the 
fact usually is disregarded that they will inevitably in- 
taxes. Their ostensible purpose always is to 
“cheapen transportation.” No legislation 
could better illustrate that waterway development is a 
question of politics and taxation as well as of freight 
rates. The taxpayers pay all that is spent and, there- 
fore, should be interested in all of it. It might be 
thought that the railroads would be interested only in 
that part that is spent effectively to subsidize competi- 
tion with them. Unfortunately, the railways are tax- 
payers as well as carriers of freight, and, therefore, 
have to help provide the money that is simply wasted 
on waterways as well as that which is spent effectively 
to foster competition with them. 

From the standpoint of the taxpayers the waste of 
public money cannot have any advantages. From the 
standpoint of the railways, waste on waterways may 
have its advantages. Perhaps the more is wasted the 
less will be spent in effectively subsidizing water com- 
petition. The danger to the railways is that the appro- 
priations will be made so large that, however great the 
waste for political purposes, enough will be spent sub- 
stantially to increase water competition. 

Meantime the recent debate in the house again illus- 
trates the difference between the way in which govern- 
ment and private business are conducted. If the direc- 
tors of a private corporation should publicly make such 
charges of bad faith and waste against each other as 
members of Congress did in this debate, the stockhold- 
ers of that corporation surely would begin to doubt 
whether their money was being used intelligently and 
solely to further their interests. 


crease 
proposed 


Elimination of Waste 


HE railways have greatly improved the efficiency 
of their operations in recent years. However, 
they have not yet eliminated all waste. As soon as they 
begin to think that they have attained this objective 
they will become less efficient, for the problem is an 
ever-changing one. Those who know railroads agree 
that the opportunities for waste elimination are almost 
number. In this respect, however, the rail- 
ways are not different 
Many of the latter have been astounded by some of the 


without 
from other large industries. 


results which they have accomplished by the enforce- 
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ment of clean-up regulations, the discouraging of 
slovenly workmanship, the reduction of surplus stocks, 
etc. 

True waste elimination, however, is broader than this. 
The American Engineering Council some years ago 
concluded that while 25 per cent of the waste that it 
found could be laid at the door of labor, over 50 per cent 
rested with management. The perpetuation of machin- 
ery that has outlived its economic usefulness in the 
specific work for which it was installed, unsound pur- 
chasing practices, the making in company shops of in- 
ferior materials at greater actual cost than better ma- 
terials can be bought for on the open market, and dras- 
tic reductions in labor to meet falling revenues without 
due consideration to the investment in that labor, are 
all examples of waste that can be eliminated only 
through management. 

Alert railway officers recognize the existence of waste 
in railway operations. Some of it seems unavoidable 
under the conditions under which a railway must oper- 
ate, but much of it is admittedly responsive to intelli- 
gent and diligent action. Railway officers can do no bet- 
ter than to make this a subject of determined campaigns 
during the year. 


The Freight Car Situation 


T the worst of the business slump this year the 
railways of the country had a net surplus of 478,- 
592 freight cars in good condition. This average daily 
surplus, which existed in the third week of March, was 
the largest reported since the first week of January, 
1922, and has been exceeded in but six weeks since the 
end of federal railway control, five of these weeks oc- 
curring consecutively in the early spring of 1921. In 
the first week in April the surplus had declined to 
448,564 cars, and probably it has since declined fur- 
ther, as in the first half of April traffic increased more 
than seasonally. 

The present large freight car surplus—representing 
available excess railway transportation capacity—is the 
result of several causes. First, of course, is the drop 
in business. Second is the increase in the efficiency of 
railroad operation, especially in the speed of freight 
movement and in car distribution, which results in any 
given amount of traffic being handled with fewer cars 
than formerly. Third is the marked reduction in the 
number of cars in bad order that has been effected— 
“bad order” cars are not being included in surpluses. 

In March, 1921, almost eleven per cent of the total 
number of freight cars on line were in unserviceable 
condition, while in March of this year the percentage 
of cars in bad order was only relatively about one-hal! 
as great. Indeed, the percentage of unserviceable 
freight cars reported in March, 1930, was lower than 
for the same month in any year since 1918. 
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This marked improvement in the condition of equip- 
ment is one indication of railway co-operation in main- 
taining employment and shortening the duration of the 
business depression. The reduction of repairs to cars 
in 1921 threw many employees out of work. A second 
similar indication is the fact that in the first two months 
of the year the railways installed almost 19,000 freight 
cars in service, the highest record of installations, for 
these months, in any year since 1925. 

The existing surplus of railroad capacity which was 
represented, from the first of the year to April 7 by 
a daily average surplus of 439,000 freight cars, is a 
challenge to the argument so often advanced in support 
of waterway development, that improved waterways are 
needed to “relieve” the railways of an overwhelming 
tonnage. The present large car surplus will be reduced 
as soon as business picks up; but it is significant that 
throughout the entire year 1929—a year of peak fréight 
traffic—the average daily net freight car surplus 
amounted to 234,000 cars, and that in no week of the 
year did this figure fall below 107,000 cars. These facts 
show that the railways’ present need is not for “relief,” 
but for traffic. 


Adapting Central Control 
to Existing Conditions 


HE advantages of centralized control systems, for 
z the operation of passing-track switches and for 
the direction of train movements by signal indications 
without written train orders, are well recognized. How- 
ever, many roads have hesitated to consider the instal- 
lation of such equipment on the assumption that the cost 
is prohibitive, without making a sufficiently detailed 
study to determine whether something short of a com- 
plete installation in a given territory would be produc- 
tive of substantial operating advantages. For example, 
on a certain single-track division a study of the train 
sheets may show that practically all of the meets could 
be confined to a limited number of passing tracks. 
Therefore, by installing power switch machines at these 
sidings only, marked gains in operation can be obtained 
with an appreciable reduction in cost as compared with 
a more complete layout. At other sidings, used less 
frequently, suitable signaling can be provided to direct 
trains although hand operation of the switches is con- 
tinued. Likewise, the main-track switches leading to 
house tracks and industry spurs may be protected the 
same as in any automatic block-signal territory without 
elaborate apparatus. 

Good judgment in differentiating between the impor- 
tance of switches and the choice of signaling to be pro- 
vided in each case is evident in the centralized control 
installation on the Missouri Pacific, between Atchison, 
Kan., and Kansas City, described in the Railway Age 
of March 15. Under certain special operating condi- 
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tions, the first cost can be reduced also by the use of 
spring switches or hand-throw stands at the ends of 
double track as well as passing tracks, confining the use 
of power machines to junctions. An installation on the 
Bingham & Garfield embodying this feature is described 
in an article elsewhere in this issue. 

In each of these installations, the railroad receives 
the benefits accruing from the direction of train move- 
ments by signal indication without written orders and at 
a cost commensurate with the savings produced. Due 
consideration of these important points will, no doubt, 
influence other roads to investigate the possibility of 
applying centralized control to certain busy sections of 
their lines. 


A Problem of Education 


ROJECTS for grade-crossing elimination almost in- 

variably introduce changes in the elevation of rail- 
way tracks, and while it is possible in some cases to de- 
velop plans that will effect an improvement in the gra- 
dient, it often happens that the plan favored by the 
community or certain local interests will result in an 
increase in the rate of grade or introduce grades at cri- 
tical locations where even a moderate gradient is un- 
desirable. 

The layman has, at best, only a vague conception of 
the economics of railway location or of practical prob- 
lems of railway operation. The layman, therefore, as 
a representative of the public in negotiations concern- 
ing grade separation projects, has difficulty in appreci- 
ating the significance of the objections offered by repre- 
sentatives of the railway to the plan which he favors. 
The very fact that he is uninformed, that he is unable 
to distinguish clearly between a basic principle of en- 
gineering and a specious argument offered purely in 
self interest leads him to question the validity of the 
presentations of the railway officer. 

The economics of railway gradient are well estab- 
lished. But an attempt to expound them in simple 
terms as applied to a particular case loses force be- 
cause it is being done by one who is clearly the advo- 
cate of the other party to the proposed agreement. Does 
this not offer an opportunity for usefulness on the part 
of the American Railway Engineering Association? 
What is the effect of an increase of, say, one-tenth of 
one per cent in gradient? Why is a vertical curve 
necessary? How long should it be? What are the ob- 
jections to a grade at a passenger station or at the 
throat of a yard? Obviously there are no short, simple 
answers to these questions that will fulfill the require- 
ments of absolute accuracy or general application. 
However, a clear cut statement of the principles in- 
volved, expressed in the simplest terms and bearing the 
stamp of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion should be of help in clearing up this difficult 
problem. 
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N interesting problem encountered in connection 

with the extensive improvements of the New 

York Central along the west side of New York 

City, was solved recently in a most effective and un- 
usual manner. This was the problem of determining 
how to protect and lay a large number of wire and 
cable ducts under the Harlem river (Harlem ship 
canal), to join the electrical systems along the main 
line north of the river, with those which had been in- 
stalled recently along the west-side line, south of the 
river. As finally worked out, 36 ducts, each 620 ft. 
in length were given an effective coating of bituminous 
material as a protection against corrosion and elec- 
trolysis and, after being assembled in a rigid group, 
were picked up by a “one-piece fleet,” consisting of 
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Initial Position at the Dock, Ready to Move 


The Derrick Fleet About to Submerge the Ducts and Be Warped into Position 


Novel Method Is Used 
Submarine Cable Ducts 


T hirty-six-pipe duct line, 620 ft. long and weighing 186 
tons, was lowered as a unit in New York Central 
work at New York 





Initial and Final Positions of the Floating Derricks Showing the Lines and Craft Used in Warping the Derricks 
Across the River to the Duct Trench 
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in Laying 


four floating derricks lashed together, and then moved 
and lowered as a unit under 20 ft. of water, into a 
15-ft. trench dredged in the river bottom. 


Much Study was Given to Problem 


One of the first things undertaken in connection 
with the west-side improvements, plans for which were 
described in the Railway Age for July 27, 1929, was to 
provide power, telephone, telegraph and signal wires 
underground along the west-side line, as there are to 
be no overhead wires or poles along the west side. By 
March of this year, much of this work had been com- 
pleted, and wires had been laid in underground ducts 
from Glenwood, N. Y., to Marble Hill, along the main 
line, and from the south shore of the Harlem river to 
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Final Position With the Derricks Ready to Lower the Duct Line 
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West One Hundred and Thirty-seventh street along 
the west-side freight tracks. The main work of this 
nature yet to be completed was to close the gap across 
the Harlem river. 

After considerable study of the problem presented 
in this remaining work, in order to secure the most 
satisfactory type of crossing and to make possible the 
carrying out of the work in an economical and ex- 
peditious manner, a plan was adopted which has re- 
sulted in a practically permanent crossing, beyond the 
possibility of physical damage by river traffic. Further- 
more, the work was done in a most effective manner, 
without interference with shipping, and at minimum 
expense, considering the character of the installation 
made. 

Thirty-six lines of wrought iron pipe, 620 ft. long, 
were used in the crossing, wrought iron being selected 
because of its corrosion-resisting qualities. Twenty- 
eight of these pipes had an inside diameter of 4 in. and 
the remaining eight an inside diameter of 3% in. After 
being coupled into the desired lengths and_ suitably 
treated and tested, the pipes were racked rigidly to- 
gether in four tiers, and then the entire assemblage, 
620 ft. long, and weighing about 186 tons, was picked 
up by four floating derricks and moved to the site of 
the crossing, where it was lowered into the river. 


Assembled on a Temporary Dock 


All of the work of assembling the pipes was done 
on a special temporary dock built parallel with the 
north shore of the Harlem river, about 300 ft. east 
of the proposed crossing. In joining the pipe lengths, 
connections were made with standard threaded cou- 
plings, which were then gas-welded to the pipe at each 
end to insure water-tight joints. Test of each assem- 
bled pipe section was made under 90-lb. air pressure 
in order to make certain that there were no leaks. 

In assembling the pipes for handling into place as 
a unit, they were built up in four tiers, nine pipes 
wide, the pipes being spaced nine inches apart, center 
to center, both 
horizontally and 


vertically, and 
held in place by 
wooden yokes 


and spreaders. 
These yokes and 
spreaders were 
located at inter- 
vals of 10 ft. 
along the pipe as- 
semblage. 

After the in- 
dividual pipe sec- 
tions were built 
up and_ tested 
they were given 
the first course of 
treatment design- 
ed to prevent cor- 
rosion and elec- 
trolysis, this con- 
sisting of two 
coats of bitumas- 
tic enamel ap- 
plied cold with a 
brush. As soon 
as the pipes for 


the first tier were a 
assembled in their 
proper places in 
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The Assembled Ducts Hoisted Clear of the Construction 
by the Derrick Fleet 
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the yokes, they were given two coats of the hot enamel. 
In applying this material, the tops and sides of the 
pipes were coated by pouring the material over the 
pipe. As this was done, the excess material, which 
would have run off the pipes normally, was collected 
in a canvas apron, 30 in. wide, the ends of which were 
held by men on each side of the pipe. These men 
passed the apron back and forth loosely over the bottom 
and sides of the pipe in a sawing action, coating it 
uniformly with the surplus material, which formed a 
pool in the apron. In this way, blocking up the pipe 
free of the vokes and moving along the width of the 
canvas at a time, the entire 22,320 lin. ft. of pipe were 
given two coats of the hot enamel. As this work pro- 
gressed, the pipes were again gone over and touched 
up with hot enamel to be sure that no uncoated spots 
remained on them. In order to permit movement of 
the pipes in the yokes without chafing and damage to 
the enamel coating, each pipe was wrapped in sections 
of wood veneer at the yoke’s before being finally seated. 

During cold weather the ducts were covered with 
canvas and the air around them was heated by a steam 
line in order to prevent possible cracking of their pro- 
tective coatings. For this same reason, the ducts were 
also kept heated for several hours before they were 
moved out into the river. 


Ducts Were Placed as a Unit 


Moving and placing the pipes in the river bed was 
done in a most unusual manner by four floating der- 
ricks, lashed together, with 12-in. by 12-in. timber 
fenders between them, so that they would act as a unit. 
The largest of the derricks, the “Monarch,” has a 
lifting capacity of 350 tons overside, and is the largest 
floating derrick in existence. Two of the other der- 
ricks used have lifting capacities of 150 tons each; 
while the fourth exerts a lifting capacity of 100 
tons. 

In order to provide for a uniform lift of the pipe 
assembly without the possibility of the pipes becoming 
twisted or kinked, 
each of the four 
; derrick booms 
ty J//3 ; was equipped 
. with a_ 100- ft. 
Pa, 2 structural steel 
; , spreader boom, 
two of which 
were increased in 
length by wooden 
beams spliced to 
each end. These 
auxiliary booms 
were suspended 
in horizontal posi- 
tions in line with 
the pipe assembly 
and were con- 
nected to it at in- 
tervals of 10 ft. 
or less, near the 
yokes, by steel 
cable pennants and 
clevises. These 
pennants were so 
graduated in 
length that, as the 
pipe bank was 
picked up and 
held clear of the 
construction dock, 
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it was bent upward at each end to conform accurately 
to the profile of the trench dredged in the river bot- 
tom to receive it. The bends formed were parabolic 
in shape, this curve having been selected rather than 
a true circular curve because of its more gradual transi- 
tion from a tangent. To have used truly circular 
curves at the ends would have involved a complicated 
system of weighing and the risk of breaking the pro- 
tective coating of the ducts at the point ot curve, if 
not actually kinking or snapping the ducts themselves. 


Start Movement on March 1 


The first step in actually moving the pipe was taken 
on Saturday, March 1, when the four floating derricks 
drew up alongside the pipe dock and, after being lashed 
rigidly together, picked up the pipe as a unit clear 
of the dock, ready to be moved out the following 
day. In lifting the bank of pipes, the greatest care 
was exercised to handle the pipes gently and uniformly 
to prevent damage to the pipe coatings, and, of more 
importance, to prevent any possibility of the assembled 
pipes getting out of control. One end of the assembly 
was raised at a time, following which the center por- 
tion was brought up uniformly in a horizontal plane 
until it just cleared the dock. Co-ordination of the 
operation of the winches on the different derricks in 
raising the pipe lines was directed by a man in view 
of all of the winch operators, who indicated the amount 
of raise to be made at a time and gave the signal when 
the raise was to be executed. 

Early the next morning the work of moving the pipe 
out into the river and lowering it to the bottom was 
started under a carefully detailed program designed to 
bring the pipe directly into position for lowering about 
11:30 a.m., at the beginning of a 40-min. period of 
slack water in the river, between tides. In the first 
step, the pipe assembly was carefully lowered until the 
entire horizontal section was submerged, this being 
done to prevent lateral swinging of the line and also 
to take advantage of the buoyancy of the water in 
lightening the load on the derricks. When the pipes 
had been submerged, the derricks with their load moved 
parallel with the north bank of the river, about 300 ft., 
and then the south end of the assembly was warped 
around through an are of 90 deg., by means of deck 
winches pulling on lines anchored to pile clusters, 
buoys, piers, anchors, etc., in the river, until the duct 
line was in exact position over the trench in the river 
bottom. This work was done in four distinct stages, 
assisted by a flotilla of about 18 tugs and launches em- 
ployed in adjusting and changing the warping lines, 
and was carried out smoothly, without mishap of any 
nature, in spite of close clearances in the river, a high 
wind and a tide running about three miles an hour. 


Lowered in 12-in. Stages 
After the derricks were anchored securely, the pipe 
assembly was lowered uniformly in about 12-in. stages 
until it rested in the trench prepared for it, this work 
being done around noon during the 40-min. period of 
slack water in the river. As in raising the duct line, 
lowering it required the greatest of care. This was di- 
rected by a man in a launch in the river, who with 
large cards and a whistle indicated the depth of lower- 
ing at each stage and signaled for its execution. Sight 
gages on each of the derricks near the winches enabled 
the winch operators to lower away exactly in accord- 
ance with instructions. ; 
Following the lowering of the duct line, divers went 
down and released the pennant connections and walked 
the trench to see that the ducts had seated themselves 
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properly. The only work which remained to be done 
was to test the individual ducts again for water-tight- 
ness and then to back fill the trench to the level of the 
river bottom. 


Ducts Were Filled With Mineral Oil 


Testing of the ducts was done with a wooden 
mandrel, slightly smaller in diameter than the ducts, 
which was drawn through them to determine whether 
they had become kinked, or whether water had leaked 
into them. Individual tests of each of the 36 ducts 
showed them all to be water-tight and free from obstruc- 
tions. After the tests were completed, the ducts were 
filled with a refined mineral oil to afford an inside pro- 
tective coating and, at the same time, to provide a pro- 
tecting coating on the cables as they are pulled 
through. Twelve thousand gallons of oil were required 
for this purpose. 

All plans and engineering details for the work were 
carried out under the direction of F. B. Freeman, chief 
engineer, New York Central, Lines East, assisted by 
J. W. Pfau, assistant chief engineer; J. M. Doorley, 
engineer, New York Terminal district; C. L. Spauld- 
ing, district engineer; C. J. Klueh, assistant engineer, 
and F. H. Simpson, resident engineer. The work was 
done by the Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation, 
New York, under the supervision of George Burrows, 
assistant construction manager. A. Siecke, mechanical 
engineer of this company designed the special gear and 
equipment, and the derrick operations were planned and 
directed by Capt. George H. Tooker, superintendent of 
the hoisting department. 


* * * 





Keystone Photo 


Great Britain’s Demonstration Freight Train Entering 
Victoria Station, London 


Made up of special types of freight cars, this train was used to give 
the public a graphic demonstration of the freight handling equipment 
of British railways. The entire train, hauled by a Garratt locomotive, 
weighs 634 tons, is 380 ft. long and has 192 wheels, 56 of which are on 
one articulated car. 


























Sir Henry Thornton Talking from the Train Telephone of the 
“International Limited” with J. C. Burkholder at the Switchboard 


Phone Service on Moving Trains 


Canadian National makes initial installation between 
Montreal and Toronto—New trains 


scheduled at 55 2-3 m.p.h. 


HE Canadian National, effective with the general 
| change in time tables of April 27, established late 
afternoon trains in either direction between 
Montreal and Toronto and reduced schedules to six 
hours for the 334-mile journey, an average of 55% 
m.p.h., making these two trains the fastest trains in the 
world for comparable distance. Co-incident with this 
reduction in schedules the company also placed in regu- 
lar service on one train in each direction between these 
cities constant telephone connection with the entire Bell 
system. 

The Canadian National has been experimenting with 
the establishment of two-way telephone connection with 
moving trains for some time and a successful test of 
such service was described in the Railway Age of May 
11, 1929, page 1100. The hook-up with the Bell tele- 
phone system was not provided at that time, however, 
and the service now installed is its first commercial 
use. A statement issued by the company describing the 
service and its development follows in part: 


The German System 


“A limited success had previously been attained by the 
German State Railways in a one-way telephone circuit 
installed on main line trains operating between Berlin 
and Hamburg, a distance of 180 miles. Under this sys- 
tem, however, the success of a two-way conversation 
depended upon the alertness of the operator in charge 
in throwing a switch to permit each party to speak in 
turn. The German one-way circuit was tested by Sir 
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Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian National, 
and also by vice-president W. D. Robb, while on busi- 
ness trips in Europe. They were convinced that this 
one-way circuit system would be unsuited to business 
conditions on this side of the Atiantic and considerable 
research work was undertaken in the attempt to evolve 
the satisfactory two-way circuit. 


Development of the Service 


“The problem was turned over to J. C. Burkholder, 
chief engineer of the telegraph and telephone depart- 
ment of the Canadian National and Car No. 60, an 
experimental laboratory on wheels, was fitted out. In 
this Burkholder was a pioneer adventurer, facing in- 
numerable difficulties. Equipment for experimental 
purposes had to be designed and built. Data were not 
available but had to be collected as the experiments 
progressed. Noise and interference in reception and 
transmission had to be overcome. Despite the numer- 
ous obstacles, the goal was finally brought in sight, and 
on May 5 of last year, the first two-way circuit of 
telephone communication to and from a moving train 
was established and its results announced. A special 
demonstration was given to officers of the railway, the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada and representatives 
of the press of the Dominion and the United States. 
Experimental Car No. 60 was the scene of the demon- 
stration, which was necessarily restricted to the lines 
of the Canadian National, but it proved that the mov- 
ing train was no longer isolated. So faithfully was 
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the human voice reproduced by the train telephone, that 
a brief address was carried from the moving train 
to CNRT, the railway’s radio station at Toronto, and 
from there it was broadcast. 


Voices Disintegrated and Re-assembled 


“The system developed by Burkholder involves 
the disintegration and re-assembling of the human voice. 
The words spoken into the telephone on the train 
vanish in a whorl of high frequency cycles and thus are 
hurled from the train to the carrier-current telegraph 
wires which parallel the railway line. These wires 
guide the disintegrated voice to one of the train ter- 
minal pick-up stations, where it is re-assembled and 
transferred to the regular telephone wires for trans- 
mission, through ordinary Bell Telephone connections, 
to the telephone of the party in some distant city with 
whom the traveler using the train telephone wishes to 
speak. 

How Calls Are Made 


“The section of the railway between Toronto and 
Montreal was selected for the initial installation of the 
service and pick-up stations were erected at Morrisburg 
and Cobourg from which all calls are transferred to 
Bell Telephone wires at Kingston. All calls to a mov- 
ing train, no matter where they originate, will first 
be transmitted to the main telephone exchange at Kings- 
ton and connection will be made from there, through 
either pick-up station, to the train on which the person 
called is traveling. 

“Under the system now introduced, to speak to a 
passenger on the train, it is only necessary to call Long 
Distance operator and ask for Mr. Blank, who left 
Toronto (or Montreal) this morning on the Canadian 
National and whose destination is ....... The 
connection will be made in the same time as though Mr. 
Blank were in his office at the other end of an ordinary 
long-distance line. From the train, calls are made with 
the same facility. The passenger requests the train 
telephone-radio operator to get his party at the given 
number, exchange and city; the operator, through the 
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pick-up terminal nearest the train, reaches long-distance 
at Kingston and the call is established.” 

The provision of this new service was signalized on 
the day of its opening by the operation of a special 
train from Toronto to Montreal carrying officers of the 
road, the Bell Telephone Company and newspaper 
writers. From this train telephone conversations were 
carried on to scores of different cities reached by the 
Bell system. President Sir Henry Thornton on the 
train talked with C. J. Smith, the company’s vice- 
president in England, at the office of the latter in Lon- 
don. He also conversed successfully with Canadian 
government officers at Ottawa and with Secretary 
Lamont of the Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. Others aboard the train talked with persons 
located in many widely-scattered cities. 


Improved Service Between Montreal and Toronto 


The provision of the six-hour trains between Mont- 
real and Toronto provides those cities with a service 
heretofore non-existent. In the past a journey from 
one of these cities to the other has required either all 
night or all day. With the new service it will be pos- 
sible for a business man to devote practically all of a 
day to business, make the journey to the other city 
and arrive at his destination before the evening is far 
advanced. 

The trains which will make this fast schedule are 
the International Limited (westbound), leaving Mont- 
real at 3 p. m. E. S. T. and arriving at Toronto at 
9 p. m., and the Inter-City Limited (eastbound), leaving 
Toronto at 4 p. m. and arriving in Montreal at 10 p. m. 
Other trains to be equipped to provide telephone serv- 
ice are the Maple Leaf (westbound), leaving Montreal 
at 9:30 a. m. and arriving at Toronto at 5 p. m., and 
the International Limited (eastbound), leaving Toronto 
at 9 a. m. and arriving at Montreal at 4:45 p. m. The 
change also has resulted in an important reduction in 
the schedule of the International Limited, westbound, 
from Montreal to Chicago, its schedule being reduced to 
18 hr. 15 min. for the 848-mile run, a reduction of more 
than four hours from its former schedule. 





* * 





The Boston & Albany’s “Cleveland Limited” Passing 
Wellesley, Mass. 





















* Reading Building Year’s 
Biggest Storehouse 


New facilities latest word in handling supplies— 
| Outside ramps connect floors to 


save trucking 


Looking West Along the Mein Storehouse Showing Ramp and Bridge Approach to Second Floor 


Reading, Pa., to serve the general shops located 

in that city and to function also as a system head- 
quarters from which to distribute stock to the 26 smaller 
storehouses scattered over the railroad. The project pro- 
vides one of the finest stores facilities in the country. 
It covers an area of about 440 ft. by 700 ft., or ap- 
proximately seven acres, and consists of a main store- 
house, a material platform, a substorehouse, a scrap 
dock, a reclamation platform and other miscellaneous 
buildings. 


Te Reading is now completing a storehouse at 


Ramps Feature Main Plant 


The main storehouse is a three-story building, 75 ft. 
wide by 350 ft. long, with an extension on the third 
floor, 62 ft. by 75 ft., for general offices, record rooms, 
etc. It is provided with factory side wall sash-type 
windows on all sides, and has a main aisle, 12 ft. wide, 
in the center of each floor. The entrances on the first 
floor lead from a platform at car floor height and from 
driveways on the north, east and west sides. The sec- 
ond and third floors are served by a 10,000 Ib. capacity 
electrically-operated elevator, located in the center of the 
building, and by bridge approaches from a ramp on the 
north side. A stairway in the center and another at 
the east end of the building lead from the first to the 
third floor. Open daylight-type bins have been installed 
throughout the entire building and the stock has been 
divided into material classifications, in charge of section 
foremen. 

The ramp is located 40 ft. from the north side of the 
building and runs parallel with it. It begins at grade 


at the extreme east end of the building and follows the 
natural slope of the street up a grade of approximately 
11 per cent, for 400 ft., reaching a height of 29 ft. at 
the extreme west end. The building is entered from the 
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ramp by bridges built across to the second and third 
floors. The ramp is 12 ft. wide and is made possible 
by the natural slope of the ground at the location of the 
storehouse. 

A covered concrete platform extends the full length 
of the main building along the south side, permitting 
cars to be unloaded regardless of weather conditions. 
The track along this platform accommodates 10 cars. 
At the east end of the building is another concrete 
platform 87 ft. wide by 127 ft. long, for the storage of 
couplers, yokes and other heavy materials. 

The main material platform is on the opposite side 
of the storehouse track and is built of concrete, 60 ft. 
wide by 465 ft. long and car-floor high. This platform 
has an A-shaped metal roof and is used for the storage 





The Rear of the Main Storehouse, Showing the Heavy 
Castings Platform 


































of small forgings, castings and other materials of like 
nature. Ramps are provided at the east end of this 
platform to provide access to the platform from the 
driveway. 

The substorehouse is a one-story, unheated building 
of brick and concrete, 40 ft. wide by 250 ft. long, and 
is separated from the material platform by a track. 
It has platforms 12 ft. wide and car-floor high on the 
north and south sides and is divided into 21 store-rooms, 
each 20 ft. square. The north half of the building will 
be used for the storage of fire brick, salt, charcoal, 
cemient, paint, etc., some of which will be transferred 
from the cars to these store-rooms by a gravity con- 
veyor. At the east end of this building is a space, 64 
ft. by 100 ft., covered with a roof, for use for reclama- 
tion work. 


oe oe ore ae 


Scrap Dock Undergoing Construction 


The south side of the substore will face the scrap 
dock and the rooms in that side of the building are to 
be used for storing scrap brass, copper, zinc, etc. The 
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Looking West Over the Storehouse—Torpedo and Fusee House in the Foreground 
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Looking East, Showing the Canopy-Covered Storehouse Platform, the Material Platform and the Substorehouse 


scrap dock, when completed, will be 39 ft. wide and 457 
ft. long, and will provide storage space of approximately 
18.000 sq. ft. Arc lights, spaced at intervals of 50 ft., 
will furnish illumination, and electrical outlets will pro- 
vide power connections for operating shears, hammers 
and other scrap-handling tools. 

A 10-ton, electrically-operated traveling crane with 
an 85-ft. span, and a magnetic scrap hoist, will operate 
over the entire length of the dock. When completed, 
it will also serve the tracks to the north and south of 
the operation. On the east end of the dock is an area, 
64 ft. wide by 114 ft. long, for storing reels, cables, etc., 
which will be handled by a scrap dock crane. 


Tractors and Trucks for Handling 


At the east end of the main storehouse is a garage, 
29 ft. by 71 ft. in area, to house the facilities used in 
the maintenance of auto trucks, a crane truck, an elec- 
trical lift truck, Fordsons, etc. Eight electrical re- 
ceptacles are provided for charging purposes. 

Beyond the driveway on the east is a separate build- 
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Ground Plan of Reading Stores Project, Showing Arrangement of Buildings and Scrap Dock, 
Connecting Upper Floors 


ing of brick and concrete, 20 ft. by 30 ft. in area, with 
an asphalt mastic floor on a concrete base, for the stor- 
age of sulphuric and muriatic acids. The structure was 
built to resist the action of acids, while ventilators of 
acid-resisting material have been provided in the roof. 
Vaults of brick and concrete, 14 ft. sq. by 10 ft. high, 
are provided at the east end of the material platform 
and at the east end of the substorehouse for the stor- 
age of torpedoes and fusees, in which ventilation is 
provided by means of screened holes in the walls, by 
metal doors of a sliding type and by vapor-proof globes. 
Separated from the other buildings is an incinerator. 
This is installed on a concrete foundation inside a 
brick enclosure, 8 ft. high. It is of the most modern 
type, eliminating smoke, sparks and fumes. One com- 
partment is used for burning rubbish, etc., and the ad- 
joining chamber for burning the insulation from scrap 
copper wire without injury to the copper element. 


% * 
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The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western’s Suburban Station at Highland Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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Repair Shop 


Scrap Dock Gantry crane track: 


a. - 
shat | Sub. Store House 
Shed. 


Storage Platform 


Store House 


Concrete Drive 


To 2" floor Tamp- To3 
Retaining wall c 


and Location of Ramp 


Concrete driveways.have been built around the entire 
plant and cover about 10,000 sq. ft. of the 56,000 sq. 
ft. involved. Seven tracks between the different build- 
ings, platforms, etc., provide for the loading and un- 
loading of about 50 cars. A 60-ft. track scale has been 
placed at the eastern yard entrance for weighing all cars 
operated over them. 

The new general storehouse and the other buildings 
replace facilities which were in use for nearly 60 years 
and enable the stores department to handle the material 
far more economically and satisfactorily than it was 
possible to do before. The value of the stock to be 
carried at the storehouse will normally approximate 
$1.000,000. 

The building was designed under the direction of 
Clark Dillenbeck, chief engineer, in co-operation with 
W. H. Morris, general storekeeper, under whose direc- 
tion it will be operated. 
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The Bingham & Garfield Installs 


Centralized Control System 


Power switch machines at junctions, spring switches for upper end 
and hand-throw stands at lower end of passing sidings 


By R. J. Corfield 


Assistant Electrical Engineer, Utah Copper 
Company, Garfield, Utah 





The Control Machine in the Dispatcher’s Office at Magna, Utah 


Y means of an installation of centralized con- 
B trol, the Bingham & Garfield has materially re- 

duced delays and facilitated train movements, as 
well as reduced the number of operators required at 
intermediate passing tracks. This railroad is an 18- 
mile single-track line extending from the smelter at 
Garfield, Utah to the copper mine at Bingham. From 
Arthur Junction, four miles above Garfield, a 2.5 per 
cent grade extends all the way up to Bingham. In 
this section there are four tunnels and numerous curves, 
none of the latter exceeding 10 deg. The track is well 
constructed with 110-lb. rail, heat-treated angle bars 


and bolts. 
Track Layout 


Starting at Magna yard, near Garfield, the track lay- 
out includes the main lead to Fogarty yard with a spring 
35 4.2 
4 1 








switch located at M.P. 3.5. Beyond this point there 
are several leads to side tracks and spurs, while at 
M.P. 4.2 is Arthur Junction, where a line from Arthur 
yard joins the main line, an electrically-operated switch 
machine being provided for this junction switch. On 
account of the grade in the Bingham yard, a derail was 
provided in the main line as a safety measure to stop 
any cars that might drift out of the yard before they 
enter tunnel No. 4. Between Arthur Junction and 
Bingham there are six sidings, spaced about three miles 
apart, each of which will hold a train of 50 cars. The 
turnouts on the uphill ends of all sidings are equipped 
with spring switches having oil buffers, while ordinary 
hand-throw switch stands are used at the switches at 
the downhill ends of these sidings. The power switch 
at Arthur Junction, the derail at Bingham yard, and 
the signals at these points as well as at the several 
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sidings for directing train movements, are controlled 
from the centralized machine in the office at Magna. 


Special Operating Conditions 


The traffic consists of copper ore, which is loaded in 
solid-bottom steel gondola cars of 80- and 100-tons 
capacity, equipped with empty-and-load air brakes. The 
average number of trains in both directions varies from 
25 to 50 every 24 hours. Fifty cars are handled in 
each train in each direction. The loaded trains handle 
5,400 tons, this limitation being fixed by the capacity of 
the locomotives to pull the empty cars back up the 
grade. The Type 0880 mallet locomotives have a trac- 
tive effort of 107,000 lb. when working compound and 
128,000 lb. when working simple. 

The grade conditions are such that it is desirable for 
the downhill trains to hold the main track at meeting 
points and, unless it is absolutely necessary, these trains 
are not stopped enroute. The downhill trains make the 
17-mile run in about one hour, while the uphill trains 
require about 1 hr. 30 min. running time in addition to 
the time consumed in waiting in sidings. Uphill trains 
are operated with the locomotive backing up. 

The trains of empty cars ascending the grade take 
siding when necessary to meet downhill trains. On 
the mast of the arriving signal at the lower end of 
each siding is a take-siding signal consisting of an 
auxiliary color-light unit mounted on the signal mast 
5 ft. below the semaphore arm. If the dispatcher wants 
an uphill train to take the siding, he operates the de- 
sired signal lever downward, causing the semaphore 
arm to go to the stop position and lighting the take- 
siding signal, which then- displays a purple indication. 
These uphill trains move at a speed of approximately 
8 to 10 miles an hour; enabling the head brakeman to 
run ahead and open the switch without requiring that 
the train speed be reduced. The light-type indicators 
on the dispatcher’s machine inform him when a train 
arrives at the switch and when it gets in the clear on 
the siding, so that he is ready to authorize the down- 
hill train to proceed. 

The main-line head-block leaving signal at either end 
of each station layout is provided with a marker in- 
dicating that it is an absolute signal. Such signals are 
controlled by the dispatcher and the indications author- 
ize trains to move or stay. For example, signal 35 at 
the upper end of Dry Fork siding is used to authorize 
trains to move from this point to signal 39 at the next 
siding. Uphill head-block signals, such as signal 35, 
are used to direct both through main-line movements 
and movements from the siding. While this is some- 
what different from regular signaling practice, it is 
entirely safe and feasible in this case for there is no 
occasion for uphill following trains to pass, and by 
reason of operating conditions, only one such train can 
be in that vicinity at any one time. If an uphill train 
on the siding at Dry Fork gets a proceed indication on 
signal 35, it pulls out through the spring switch with- 
out stopping for the brakeman to handle the switch. 

Attached to the mast of the arriving signal at the 
upper end of each siding is an auxiliary color-light 
unit displaying a yellow indication when lighted. With 
the semaphore in the stop position, and this yellow 
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An Uphill Train Showing a Take-Siding Signal on Signal 
Mast at the Left 


light displayed, a downhill train is instructed to “call 
on” for a meet. After both trains have cleared the 
fouling points, the dispatcher receives an “OS’’ indica- 
tion and throws the levers for through movements in 
both directions. 


The Advantages of the Centralized-Control System 


Prior to the installation of this equipment, this road 
was equipped with automatic block signals of the sema- 
phore type and all train movements were directed by 
form 19 written train orders, operators being on duty 
24 hr. a day at Magna, Bacchus and Bingham. The 
centralized-control system was superimposed on the ex- 
isting signaling, with the result that train orders have 
been eliminated and all movements are directed by sig- 
nal indication controlled by the machine in the dis- 
patcher’s office, no operators being required at the in- 
termediate stations. A train graph, operated by a 
clock-driven recorder in conjunction with the control 
machine, enables the dispatcher to check the running 
time and siding delays of all trains. 





THROUGH RAIL AND AIR FREIGHT TARIFFS went into effect in 
Hungary on April 1, according to Department of Commerce 
reports. Under the new arrangements, direct freight will 
be accepted from or to any point on the Royal Hungarian 
State railway system, or points on the local railroads managed 
by the State Railways and equipped to handle express freight, 
to or from airports of the Hungarian Air Traffic Co., Ltd. 


THE Lonpon, Miptanp & ScorrisH, in connection with the 
British government’s remission of passenger duty (i.e., excise 
tax), plans the expenditure of £450,000 (about $2,200,000) on 
extensive improvements to its freight terminals at various 
cities in the English Midlands, according to Department of 
Commerce reports. The points affected are Ettingshall Road, 
between Birmingham and Wolverhampton; Birmingham, 
Central; Birmingham, Curzon street; Great Bridge, between 
Dudley and Walsall, and Stoke-on-Trent. 
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1500-Volt Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomotives 


Built for the Illinois Central for Switching and Transfer Service in Chicago 


Electric Switching and Transfer 
Locomotives 


Illinois Central adopts locomotives with characteristics suit- 
able for both classes of service—Design includes 
special we'ght-transfer compensating features 


By P. A. McGee 


General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company 


35 route miles and 130 track miles with a normal 
daily suburban motor car service exceeding 550 trains, 
has received recently its first consignment of four electric 
switching and transfer locomotives. Additions to the 
overhead contact system near the suburban terminal 
have been completed to permit the operation of these 
locomotives. No additions to the converting substa- 
tions, which employ at present approximately 40,000 
kilowatts of converting apparatus, is contemplated at 
this time. 


HE Chicago electrified suburban system of the 
Illinois Central, which comprises approximately 


Nature of Switching and Transfer Service 


The Markham Yard, which is located approximately 
20 miles from the terminal, is the principal freight 
receiving and dispatching vard for the Chicago distric’ 
of the Illinois Central. 


This yard, which is arranged 
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for the combination of hump and car retarder opera- 
tion, is one of the most extensive in the country and is 
well located for the expeditious handling of the diversi- 
fied and constantly increasing merchandise, including 
perishable goods and coal traffic which it daily delivers 
to the center of the city at its terminal distributing 
yards. 

The initial electric freight service will be confined to 
switching work extending between the terminal yards 
and Thirty-first street, a distance of approximately four 
miles. However, the electric locomotives are designed 
with a view to supplying all the transfer traffic between 
Markham Yard and the terminal. The terminal freight 
movement includes not only the Illinois Central but also 
the Michigan Central, Big Four, Nickel Plate and 
Chesapeake & Ohio, all of which use the [Illinois 
Central Terminal. 

The initial switching service includes the usual move- 
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ments required in terminal yards with maximum train 
cuts of 2000 tons with single locomotive units. 

In transfer service two locomotive units operating in 
multiple will have a free running speed on level track 
of 30 miles per hour with the average contact voltage 
when drawing a train of 4,000 tons made up of 45-ton 
cars. 


Special Features of the Locomotives 


The swivel truck frames, which are integral castings, 
support through large centre bearings a caststeel cab 
underframe to which the draft gear is attached. The 
semi-steeple cab gives the maximum forward visibility 
with a control layout which permits the greatest ac- 
cessibility to apparatus. The blower and compressor 
sets are arranged under the hoods which can be en- 
tered from the motorman’s compartments. 

The control circuits are operated with a low-voltage 
supply from two 32-volt generators and a small floating 
battery. All 1500-volt switches are remote controlled 
with electro-pneumatic unit switches in the main con- 
trol circuits and magnetic contactors in the auxiliary 
circuits. The opening of the main motor circuits, both 
in normal operation and in the event of automatic 
overload conditions, is performed by the multiple opera- 
tion of the control switches with the insertion of re- 
sistance before the final opening of the circuit. 

The motors have three field strengths which in con- 
junction with series-parallel control give six economical 
operating positions. 


Weight Transfer Compensation 


A weight transfer compensating feature employed in 
these locomotives is of special interest. With the con- 
ventional arrangement of inside axle-hung motors there 
are two principal sources of weight transfer. One is 
the weight transfer between the front and rear truck 
due to the moment caused by the difference in height 
above rail level of the couplet and driving axle centres. 
The second and principal cause of weight transfer is 
the motor nose reaction which causes weight to be 
transferred from the leading to the trailing axle in each 
truck. The magnitude of this weight transfer and its 
effect on the adhesion of the locomotive may be con- 
veniently tabulated as shown later in this article for a 
nominal developed tractive force of 25 per cent. 

In order to limit the adhesion to 25 per cent on all 
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axles with a total nominal adhesion of 25 per cent it is 
necessary to limit the leading axle tractive effort to ap- 
proximately 11,000 lb. while increasing the tractive 
force of the trailing axle in each truck to 14,000 Ib. 
This result can be obtained by adjusting the field 
strength of the motors. When developing maximum 
tractive forces and weight transfer is a maximum the 
motors are usually in series control position with full 
field. With the Illinois Central 100-ton locomotives the 
full-field series maximum speed at 25 per cent adhesion 
is approximately eight miles an hour. With practically 
no complication to the control layout it is therefore pos- 
sible to operate leading axle motors in the locomotive 
with short field during periods of maximum tractive 
effort up to a speed of eight miles an hour while re- 
taining the trailing axle motors in full field. 

Referring tothe locomotive motor characteristic 
curves it will be noted that a total locomotive tractive 
force equivalent to 25 per cent adhesion will be ob- 
tained in full-field control position with each motor ae- 
veloping an average tractive force of 12500 lb. and tak- 
ing 650 amp. If the trailing axle motors are retained 
in full field and the leading axle motors are shunted 
in short field a total equivalent tractive force of 25 
per cent adhesion is obtained with the leading axle mo- 
tors developing 11000 Ib. and the trailing axle motors 
developing 14000 Ib., which is the condition as shown in 
tabulation below, required to limit the actual adhesion 
on all axles to 25 per cent. The control layout to ob- 
tain this scheme of operation merely calls for an ad- 
ditional push-button control switch located near the 
master controller which can be operated when required 
by the engineer. 


Locomotive Characteristics 


The locomotive characteristics shown by the curves 
include a typical 0-8-0 steam switching locomotive, a 
600-hp. Diesel electric locomotive with 100 tons on 
drivers and the Illinois Central locomotive operating on 
full field and short field. The 100-ton electric locomo- 
tive characteristic is a compromise between a high- 
speed transfer freight locomotive and a switching loco- 
motive. For purely switching service, where speeds 
seldom exceed 10 or 15 miles an hour, economy in 
power consumption requires a slow-speed motor char- 
acteristic whereas in transfer or main line service it is 
essential to retain a high free running speed to secure 
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Typical B-B 100on @00 H.P. Diesel Electric Locomotive 
ype 0-8-0 1004ton Steam Locomotive ; 
iffinois Central B-B 100+ton Electric Locomotive with 
motors in parallel position Full and Short Fields 1,350 Volts 
T T T T 
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Speed-Tractive Force Curves for a Diesel-Electric Loco- 
motive, a Steam Locomotive and the Illinois Central 
Electric Locomotive with Full Field and Short Field 


the maximum ton-miles per locomotive-hour. In 
normal switching service the actual amount of work 
as measured by the kilowatt hours received by the 
locomotives is relatively small. The operation is of a 
cyclic order with rapid acceleration and heavy current 
demands for a short period followed by a coasting and 
braking interval. In this type of service it is permis- 
sible to work the motors to current values much in 
excess of their nominal rating similar to the operation 
of motors in local suburban motor car service. In com- 
paring services it is therefore permissible to compare 
the maximum tractive force performance of the elec- 
tric locomotive even though this tractive force can not 
be maintained continuously, with the maximum tractive 
forces possible with a steam locomotive having the same 
weight on drivers. The locomotive characteristic 
curves make such a comparison. The steam switcher 
employed is a representative 0-8-0 locomotive with 100 
tons on drivers and a total weight including tender of 
190 tons. 

It will be noted from the curves that during periods 
of acceleration the 100-ton electric locomotive has a 
distinct advantage over the typical steam locomotive 
with the same weight on drivers, as its maximum ac- 


Weight Transfer Due to Motor Nose Reaction 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 

Motion Driving Driving Driving Driving 

Wheel Wheel Wheel Wheel 

Re errr 50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 
T. F. at 25 per cent nominal ad- 

DO Us  occcdescenkasenas 12,500 12,500 12,500 12,500 
Approximate total wt. transfer, lb. —7,650 +6,420 —6,420 +7,650 
Approx. actual rail load at 25 

PEF comt ad., TB. ..cccsccsecs 42,350 56,420 43,580 57,650 
Actual adhesion per cent at 25 

per cent nominal ad. ........ 29.5 22.2 28.7 21.7 
Approximate required T. F. to 

obtain actual 25 per cent ad- 

ROGUE, TA cc ccsccccsscccect 11,000 14,000 11,000 14,000 


celeration may be carried up to a speed of 20 miles an 
hour instead of eight miles an hour with the steam 
locomotive. At speeds exceeding 23 miles an hour 
the steam locomotive can develop a greater horsepower 
than the electric locomotive. At speeds exceeding 20 
miles an hour the characteristic of the locomotive might 
be changed by altering the gear ratio or other method 
to obtain its nominal rated horsepower at a higher 
speed. The typical 600-horsepower Diesel electric 
locomotive can deliver the same accelerating tractive 
force with the same weight on drivers but this tractive 
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force is limited to a maximum speed between two and 
three miles an hour. The output of the Diesel electric 
locomotive is, of course, limited to the horsepower of 
the Diesel engine. It should be noted that during 
periods of acceleration the steam locomotive, due to 





Principal Characteristics of Locomotive Units 


Dn OE oc cancénesceeeewade Four 


EEO Baldwin- Westinghouse 

i. fo ear ee B-— 

Dt BA5GGbEW Katee pabeent cheer ewe Semi-steeple 

BO oundds di 650500d betensnniens 4 Westinghouse type 360 
axle mounted 750/1500 volts 

DEE cLbedecadevenbacsaduanadaved Westinghouse H. double- 
end multiple-unit 

et CE: pdt iuttda’ anadeen Canad N. Y. Air Brake Co. E.S. W1-Lt. 


Two Y. X. 9Al 


Blower motor-generator sets 
Pantagraph type S515-E 


Current collector 


RATINGS 

Tractive Speed 

Force, Lb. Volts M.p.h. Ventilation 
ak 8 31,000 FF 675/1350 17.7 Forced 
NS ee 24,000 FF 675/1350 18.9 Forced 
Normal adhesion of 25 per 

Ge: asedeussndstececes 50,000 
Maximum speed ......... 40 
OuTLINE DIMENSIONS 
Length between coupler knuckles ..............+e005- 40 ft 1 in. 
Length over bumpers or end frames .............000+- 35 ft. 8 in. 
Length over cab, excluding hoods ............eseee005 21 ft. 0 in. 
BME GE MUDGEE 66 6csdcccccsccusccedssescncacvececs 5 ft 6 in. 
Height over root ventilators ....ccccscccccccccccccces 13 ft. 1 in. 
BE OE GORE hc.ccccdccccsctocsccescegeceecsices 34% in. 
I 6 bn ane6scedkd 6cbcenteeseennaeeeeunene 27 ft. 3 in. 
DE WEED cc cccccccessccceceescescseccessocsece 8 ft. 7 in. 
EE EE cnc cree seen cebonnhes bese eeenateenetian 18 ft. 8 in. 
NE CE. genes dceeebes 6a6ne6eenneeeseecede 45 in. 
Minimum operating height of trolley .............++-5. 15 ft. 6 in. 
WE CEE 966.66.0.006666660866.0660060680600000 008 10 ft. 6 in. 
Gems GE GE kd ccccerccecccecccccsuseccscesesencees 4 ft. 8% in. 
Weel GE GORD cccccccccccvceseceseccesscusensaces M. C. B. ; 
6% in 


Coe CEE GUO 6 nccccccdvcceceevesewescccense 
Adapted to run slowly with trailing load on curve with 

radius of 
Size of truck journals 


Teeter ee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee) 


WEIGHTS 
© Mechanical parts .......cccccccccccccccecssccscsscccsccees 127,000 
Electrical equipment ..........ccccsccccccscccccsccecsccseses 73,000 
Tete BeGRNONNS ccc ccccccccccesccsssccosseccescesseeeseces ety 


Per driving axle 





* Includes 1500 Ib. of sand. 








the weight of its tender, must deliver a somewhat 
larger tractive force to obtain the same effective draw- 
bar pull on the train to be accelerated. 
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Performance Curves for Westinghouse Type 360-A Railway 
Motor as Used with a 16-67 Gear Ratio and 45-inch Wheels 




















The Future of Crosstie Buying* 


Need of adherence to standard specifications emphasized— 





Ampble supply forecasted—Self manufacture condemned 


By C. C. Warne 


First Assistant Purchasing Agent, New York Central, New York 


specifications for crossties and equally important, 
its own inspection, or lack of inspection. A cross- 
tie was a cheap article and was treated as such. During 
the period of the Railroad Administration, a standard 
specification was prepared. This specification was a big 
improvement, because it divided the ties into more grades. 

The Railroad Administration saw that the specifica- 
tions would be of little value unless they were properly 
applied, and also, that the inspection of ties should be 
done by a corps of trained men. Although some of the 
large roads had tie inspectors, many roads delegated 
this work to their roadmasters and foremen. These men, 
because of a lack of proper knowledge of timber, or 
because of their many other duties, were unable to give 
the work of inspecting crossties the attention it required. 
The new specification was much more complete. It 
described in detail the defects that were, or were not, 
acceptable, and furnished instructions for its application. 
It was not expected that men with other duties would be 
able to learn and apply these specifications accurately, so 
the work was delegated to tie inspectors; men, whose 
sole duties were to inspect crossties or other forest 
products. 

Many of the railroads now have a well trained body 
of inspectors. The American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation has approved the specification as its standard. 
The Tie Producers Association has adopted the specifica- 
tion, and its members are manufacturing ties to meet its 
requirements. One of the best ways of stabilizing an 
industry is for it to manufacture a product of unvarying 
quality. The new specifications, with uniform and in- 
telligent inspection, has assisted in bringing this about. 

The modern railroad track is a vastly improved struc- 
ture. It has kept pace with the growth in size and weight 
of locomotives and rolling equipment. Without the im- 
proved crosstie, this would not have been possible. With 
a short-lived crosstie, necessitating its frequent renewal, 
I doubt if there would have been a sufficient supply of 
labor in the industrial sections of our country to have 
enabled the necessary work to be done to maintain the 
tracks to the established high standard. 


Pp RIOR to the World War, each railroad had its own 





_* From an address before the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Tie Producers, Memphis, Tenn., on April 30 
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Will the future tie be larger or will it be smaller? Up 
to about 30 years ago, the standard main track tie used 
in the railroads in the eastern section of this country was 
6 in. by 8 in. by 8 ft. The present standard is 7 in. by 
9 in. by 8 ft. 6 in., an increase of 40 per cent in volume. 
I do not think that it is necessary to make the tie larger. 
Tie plates, large enough to protect the tie against me- 
chanical wear, are not over 7% in. wide. The N. Y. C. 
lines’ standard is 7 in. A tie 9 in. wide allows a sufficient 
margin on each side of the tie piate. Any additional 
width could not be used. A tie 9 in. wide gives sufficient 
bearing on the ballast, and a tie 7 in. thick is amply 
strong to carry the load. 

Will ties be smaller? It has been stated by those who 
are interested in the better utilization of our forests, 
that the railroads should use smaller ties, pointing to 
European railroad practice in support of their statement. 
A smaller tie, however, cannot be used with the present 
standard track construction, and I do not think that this 
standard will be changed because it is giving satisfactory 
service. I believe the present main-track tie size will 
remain, and also that the practice of using smaller ties 
for side tracks will continue. 

Originally, all crossties were hewed. With the de- 
velopment of the gasoline-driven portable saw mills, the 
number of sawed ties has increased. This is desirable 
because the sawed tie is a better tie. It is more uniform 
in size, making it easier to install in the track, and it is 
better adapted to preservative treatment. When ties are 
sawed, moreover, more than one tie can be made from a 
large tie log, and the side cut lumber can be used for 
other purposes. 

The demand for ties has decreased but will not cease. 
Roads that have 100 per cent treated ties in their tracks 
have probably reached a minimum in their annual re- 
quirements, but few roads have reached this condition. 
With an increase in the percentage of treated ties used, 
there will be a further reduction in the annual require- 
ments, and a minimum may be reached in five years, 
after which the demand will be fairly constant. 


No Fear of Tie Shortage 


What of the tie supply? Twenty years ago, the east- 
ern railroads had practically exhausted their local sup- 
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ply of decay-resisting woods, and were obtaining most 
of their supply from the southern states. The large ship- 
ments of heart yellow pine ties were beginning to tell 
on the resources of the South. Those in charge of the 
purchase of ties were becoming anxious regarding the 
future. One prominent railroad purchased a large tract 
of timber in Florida, to insure its future supply of ties, 
and others had the subject under consideration. But with 
the introduction of preservative treatment, the whole 
situation changed. Vast quantities of woods that were 
thought unsuited for ties, because of their short life if 
used untreated, became available. The railroads dis- 
covered that along their own right-of-ways there were 
plentiful supplies of tie timber, and the local production 
of ties commenced on a large scale. Some roads found 
this supply sufficient to take care of their whole tie 
requirements. 

In the southern states, from which only a few kinds 
of wood, such as heart yellow pine, cypress and white 
oak were shipped to northern railroads, a similar change 
has taken place. Gum, for example, was thought worth- 
less for crossties, but when treated, it makes an excellent 
tie, and is now being used in large numbers. 

There should be no fear of a timber shortage in the 
future. The building of roads has opened up large areas 
of timber that have been inaccessible. These improved 
roads, with the motor truck, have made it possible to haul 
ties distances of 20 to 30 miles, five times as far as was 
possible on poor roads with horse-drawn wagons. A re- 
duction in the use of hardwood lumber has made timber 
available for crossties. Also, because of the lessened 
demand and the increased supply, natural reforestation is 
taking place. There is sufficient young growth to pro- 
vide an ample supply of tie timber for the future, .if it 
is properly cared for. 


Railroads as Tie Producers 


It is sometimes thought that the railroads should be- 
come interested in the subject of reforestation, and 
should buy timber lands on which to grow trees for their 
future tie supply. The theory that a railroad should go 
into the tie-producing industry is basically wrong. No 
tract of timber can be worked economically for ties alone. 
In the production of ties, other products, such as poles, 
posts and cord wood should be produced to prevent forest 
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Front View of the New Delmar Boulevard Station of the Wabash at St. Louis, Mo. 
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waste. The side-cut lumber must also be used or sold. 
A railroad engaged in the manufacture of ties would be 
forced to engage in the sale of forest products, and would 
become a competitor of the forest products industry. 
Not only are railroads not fitted to do this work, but 
they should not engage in any industry other than that 
of transportation. There is plenty of opportunity in this 
field alone for the development and use of all the talent 
that railroad men possess, leaving the activities of the 
lumber, or other industries to others. 

Reforestation is commonly considered as a problem 
of growing trees that will yield lumber of the size and 
quality now used. It required many years to grow these 
trees, and because the investment involved runs for so 
long a term, it is natural to assume that this work should 
be undertaken by the federal or state governments. 
Private capital will be attracted only when a return 
within a reasonable time can be shown. Growing trees 
for ties takes less time than for saw logs, and when I 
refer to growing trees, I do not mean planting young 
trees or seedlings, and waiting 60 to 75 years for them to 
grow large enough to make crossties. When any tract 
of timber is cut over there are many young trees, too 
small for ties, that are left standing. These trees, if 
thinned where the growth is dense, and if protected from 
fire and other enemies, will, within a comparatively 
short time, say 20 to 25 years, grow large enough to make 
crossties. A forest so maintained can be made to vield 
a perpetual crop of tie timber. 

The cost of maintaining such a forest is small, and a 
profitable return on the investment is assured. Some tie 
producers have already made this discovery, and have 
tracts of timber land that are being worked, so as to pro- 
duce a continuous crop of ties. The best opportunity 
lies in those sections where oak grows native in abun- 
dance. Within a radius of 300 miles of Memphis lies 
some of the best oak-growing territory in the United 
States. 

The railroads are vitally interested in the development 
of a permanent source of supply of hardwood ties, and 
can justly expect the tie industry to see that this is ac- 
complished. The crosstie industry, on the other hand, 
can look forward with confidence to the future. Cross- 
ties are better today than ever before, and if they are 
kept up to standard, substitutes need not be feared. 
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Santa Fe’s Earnings at New Peak 


Net after charges slightly under 1926 total—Expense ratios 
decline—Passenger traffic volume up 


HE Santa Fe System’s revenues—gross and net 
—in 1929 were the highest in its history and the 
record net corporate income, $61,036,803, ex- 

ceeded that of 1928 by 22 per cent. Freight revenue 

totaled $204,551,491, an increase of 8 per cent over 

1928; passenger revenues, $37,926,205, were 1.2 per 

cent lower r; miscellaneous revenues, $24,711,481, were 

22 per cent higher if back mail pay is included and 10 

per cent higher exclusive of these back payments. 

With such an increase in the volume of business, all 
categories of operating expense naturally also increased, 


while operating expenses rose only $3,250,981 to a 
total of $175,243,236. The check on the increase in 
expenses, holding them well below the increase in rev- 
enues, is reflected in the ratio of the principal items of 
expense to operating revenues showing a substantial 
reduction in each category. 


1929 1928 
Maintenance of Way Ratio % 15.78 16.87 
Maintenance of Equipment Ratio % 18.13 19.35 
Transportation Ratio % . ~ 27.32 28.94 
Operating Ratio % 65.59 69.45 


Taxes increased. Net railway operating income, $68,- 
652,330, was nevertheless 24 per cent greater than in 








Table I—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating Statistics 


Atchison. T« opeka & Santa Fe 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
































_— me: ~" oe a — a 
Per cent Per. cent 
of change of change 
1929 1928 Inc. Dec. 1929 1928 Inc. Dec. 
Mileage operated 11,206 10,452 7.2 1,933 1,933 
Gross ton-miles (thousands) 44,341,519 41.900,548 5.8 6,495,702 6,038,471 7.6 
Net ton-miles (thousands) . 15,970,434 15,262,111 4.6 2,908,877 2,627,347 10.7 
Freight train-miles (thousands) 22,675 21,752 4.3 3,069 3,005 2.1 
Freight locomotive-miles (tho usands) 25,892 24,932 3.9 3,315 3,196 3.7 
Freight car-miles (thousands) 1,163,718 1,096,836 6.1 160,044 154,529 3.6 
Freight train-hours TT 1,482,605 1,472,720 0.7 213,607 211,177 1.2 
Car-miles per day saat Sacha 40.7 37.8 Pf 34.1 32.1 6.2 
Net tons per loaded car Dh Whe aan eaiseee heen tk 21.9 21.7 0.9 28.1 26.5 6.0 
Per cent loaded to total car miles 62.8 64.1 2.0 64.7 64.1 0.9 
Net ton-miles per car day 559 525 6.5 459 416 10.3 
Freight cars per train .... 52.3 51.4 1.8 53.1 52.4 1.3 
Ee gn Cina a dk-ak dakar ae Make Grado Oe we ae 1,956 1,926 1.6 2,117 2,010 $.3 
Net tons per train 704 702 0.3 948 874 8.5 
Train speed, miles per 2 eo tc oo ra 15.3 14.8 3.4 14.4 14.2 1.4 
Cocmne GambGeees DOP GUO ROUE .. . . o.5 wc ccc cee cccccccences 29,908 28,451 58 30,410 28,594 6.4 
es orn o.w'g SG PAW Ow wR DESEO OOO 10,772 10,363 3.9 13,618 12,441 9.5 
ci Gn ST I oon ccna eccvenceneaneswe 110 112 1.8 94 97 3.1 
Loco. miles per loco. day ........ hn hae keene cae eek a ke eee 73.7 68.8 7.1 71.8 61.8 16.2 
Per cent freight locos. ee SE NE Sathana aaeieidln aad ab care hee 16.2 15.5 4.5 19.3 23.0 16.1 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable 5.9 5.7 3.5 10.5 10.6 0.9 
although not in the same proportion. Operating rev- 1928; the increase was secured with a rise of less than 8 
enues increased $19,556,341 to a total of $267,189,178, per cent in gross revenues. After rent and tax pay- 
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ments the remainder, $73,803,681, was equivalent to 
5.78 times interest charges which totaled $12,766,878. 
After payment of dividends on the 5 per cent preferred 
stock and deductions for sinking funds, the remainder 
was equivalent to $22.66 per share of common stock. 
Dividend payments were made at the regular annual 
rate of 10 per cent and the surplus of $30,589,558 was 
carried to profit and loss. The corporate surplus at the 
end of the year totaled $402,754,860, equivalent to 166 
per cent of outstanding common stock. 

In connection with roadway maintenance, the system 
in 1929 laid 713 track miles with new rail, the bulk of 
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The average haul of revenue freight in 1929 was 325 
miles, the average car load 22.62 tons and the average 
revenue per ton-mile 1.234 cents. The preponderance 
of high class traffic is plainly reflected in these figures. 


Passenger Traffic Volume Increased 


The Santa Fe’s passenger revenue in 1929 was $37,- 
926,205 or 15 per cent of gross revenues. As noted 
above, passenger revenues in 1929 were slightly less 
than in the preceding year. This was due, however, to 
rate concessions which brought the average revenue 
per passenger mile down to 3.057 cents from the 3.119 








Table II—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Operating Results, Selected Items 1916 to 1929 





















Average Revenue’ Rev. per Total Net Net after 

mileage Revenue passenger- ton-mile operating Total Net railway interest 
Year operated ton miles miles cents revenues operating operating Operating operating and other 

(Thousands) (Thousands) expenses revenue ratio income charges 

Ze vaeceuc 11,259 11,136,119 . 1 0.923 $144,290,238 $88,413,487 $55,876,751 61.3 rer $38,122,189 
1917 11,284 12,905,999 1,553,315 0.906 165,529,519 105,222,878 60,306,642 63.6 ; 38,185,547 
1918 11,459 12,697,071 1,676,144 187,658,223 135,793,059 51,865,164 72.4 $44,206,339 28,348,433 
1919 11,500 11,931,108 1,965,496 1.213 209,500,004 156,026,127 $3,473,877 74.5 42,025,618 43,098,658 
1920 11,584 12,806,129 2,189,233 1.316 254,249,002 218,077,115 36,171,887 81.8 37,380,591 37,634,752 
1921 11,678 10,375,038 1,547,074 1.544 228,925,070 173,217,915 55,707,154 75.7 41,268,307 39,331,662 
1922 11,701 11,177,224 1,473,295 1.414 225,124,544 166,904,378 58,220,166 74.2 40,003,402 34,382,371 
1923 11,782 12,323,632 1,614,123 1.350 238,683,735 173,076,268 65,607,467 72.6 46,362,272 42,087,801 
1924 11,831 13,080,878 1,510,070 1.285 235,410,952 170,314,808 65,096,144 72.3 47,283,279 42,151,807 
1925 11,954 13,861,804 1,409,504 1.262 236,942,529 163,541,728 73,400,801 69.1 $3,666,692 46,157,934 
1926 12,121 16,314,038 1,387,536 1.203 259,040,316 168,759,308 90,281,008 65.2 66,078,881 60,631,495 
1927 12,350 16,247,802 1,340,720 1.189 255,617,824 178,240,266 77,377,558 69.7 54,603,104 49,754,117 
1928 12,388 15,207,098 1,230,437 1.243 247,632,837 171,992,255 75,640,582 69.4 55,332,526 49,930,431 
1929 12,711 16,579,278 1,240,494 1.234 267,189,176 175,243,237 91,945,942 65.6 68,652,331 61,036,803 


Standard return for operations during federal control, $42,885,310. 














which was of 110-lb. section, although some 130-Ib. and 
some 90-lb. rail were also applied. A locomotive modern- 
ization program, involving the application of devices to 
save fuel and promote other economies, has been vir- 
tually completed and effort is now being concentrated 
on a similar plan for freight car modernization. Steel 
underframe passenger cars used in branch line service 
are being steel plated. Average locomotive and car 
maintenance costs were reduced—that of locomotives 
from $10,921 in 1928 to $10,578 last year; of passenger 
cars from $2,272 to $2,261; the average maintenance 
cost per freight car rose slightly, from $253 to $258, 
due undoubtedly to the modernization program. Per 


cents which was the average in 1928. Passengers car- 
ried one mil actually showed an increase, 1929 
being the first year since 1923 which failed to show a 
decrease in traffic volume. 


Mileage Increases 


The principal event of 1929 from the standpoint of 
the system as a property was, of course, the acquisition 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, which, with some 
construction of new lines, brought the route mileage of 
the system to a total of 13,157—an increase of 774 
over 1928. Extension of the line of the Orient of 
Texas from San Angelo to Presidio on the Mexican 








Table II1I—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Selected Items Indicating Position, 1916 to 1929 


Capital Earnings Common Surplus Construction 
stock out- Funded Interest Net per dividends carried Additions and ac- 
standing at debt at funded corporate Preferred Common share of paid, to profit and better- quisition of 

Year end of year end of year debt income dividends dividends common percent and loss ments new mileage 
1916 . .$314,663,230  $310,975,282 $12,364,166 $38,122,189 $6,208,685 $12,482,280 - 6 $6,819,091 $6,566,362 $1,061,963 
1917 .. $40,751,200 297,229,760 11,852,977 38,185,547 6,208,685 16,486,402 14.49 6 7,057,000 12,385,588 4,412,584 
1918 344,629,200 287,969,989 11,696,192 28,348,433 6,208,685 13,289,595 9.97 6 8,760,583 21,156,434 2,526,252 
1919 .... 345,959,200 286,639,989 11,654,259 43,098,658 6,208,685 13,351,695 16.54 6 23,438,819 21,863,659 3,279,003 
1920 . 347,047,200 285,553,458 12,015,621 37,634,752 6,208,685 13,441,110 13.97 6 17,881,460 16,168,086 1,867,875 
1921 348,889,200 291,072,628 11,952,002 39,331,662 6,208,685 13,518,420 14.68 6 19,485,014 25,061,922 859,374 
1922 ....... 349,571,200 289,888,269 11,871,255 34,382,371 6,208,685 13,605,660 12.39 6 14,455,363 21,754,321 3,681,833 
1923 . 351,226,200 287,722,594 11,323,743 42,087,801 6,208,685 13,909,245 15.42 6 21,925,078 45,731,974 4,729,610 
1924 356,592,200 275,958,984 11,247,995 42,151,807 6,208,640 14,525,594 15.46 6% 21,372,359 43,442,718 2,507,841 
.: ae 356,582,300 275,933,158 11,246,918 46,157,934 6,208,640 16,268,665 17.18 7 23,632,593 24,988,041 3,695,134 
1926 .. 356,582,300 277,178,172 11,256,182 60,631,495 6,208,640 18,011,736 23.41 7% 36,335,110 26,937,621 8,173,020 
1927 356,582,300 277,125,919 11,295,018 49,754,117 6,208,640 23,240,950 18.74 10 20,235,298 36,131,926 2,008,635 
1928 365,802,100 281,751,801 11,094,119 49,930,431 6,208,640 24,162,668 18.07 10 19,492,867 26,416,079 3,412,422 
1929 365,802,100 311,575,201 12,766,878 61,036,803 6,208,640 24,162,930 22.66 10 30,589,558 29,539,316 4,016,575 








mile maintenance costs for all classes of equipment de- 
clined when compared with 1928—that of locomotives 
from 34.57 cents to 31.98; of freight cars from 1.71 
cents to 1.69; and of passenger cars from 1.74 to 1.71. 

The Santa Fe’s freight traffic in 1929 was divided as 
follows: Agricultural products, 22.84 per cent of the 
total; animal products, 3.16 per cent; minerals, 35.98 
per cent (of which the largest tonnage of a single com- 
modity was copper ore) ; forest products, 5.33 per cent; 
manufactures, 30.12 per cent (petroleum products mak- 
ing up about half of the total tonnage in this category) ; 
and l.c.l., 2.57 per cent. 





border is being actively carried on and will probably 
be completed during the year. Several other extensions 
in Texas have recently been completed or are under 
construction. The company acquired jointly with the 
Illinois Central the property of the Chicago Produce 
terminal which should enable it to increase its tonnage 
of perishables. Among roadway improvements begun 
or completed during the year were a half dozen im- 
portant bridge renewal projects, line changes at several 
points, improvement of mechanical department facilities 
at four points, several additions to stations, two new 
office buildings and enlargement of yards. Net charges 
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for improvements to fixed property totaled $17,501,636. 

Net additions to equipment totaled $11,400,432 and 
included the purchase of four locomotives, 4,824 freight 
cars, 77 passenger train cars, motor equipment for 21 
cars, a car float and 652 units of work equipment. 

Operating statistics of the Santa Fe proper and its 
Texas subsidiary are shown in Table I. It will be seen 
that a traffic increase was accompanied by a less-than- 
proportionate increase in train-miles and train-hours. 
Car-miles per day, net ton-miles per car-day and both 
gross and net ton-miles per train-hour showed satisfac- 
tory increases. Fuel efficiency and locomotive utiliza- 
tion both showed improvement. 

Operating results of the system for the 14-year period 
1916-29 are shown in Table II and changes in the cap- 
ital structure and dividend yield for the same period are 
shown in Table III. 

In the annual report for the year President Storey 
mentions President Hoover’s request for co-operation in 
maintaining industrial activity and says that the Santa 
Fe has a program contemplating the expenditure of 
$85,000,000, about $50,000,000 of which will be spent in 
1930. Regarding consolidation, he says that “proper- 
ties which are joined in consolidation should integrate 
well. This does not seem to be the case in a consider- 
able part of what is tentatively allocated to your com- 
pany .... The attitude taken by your company has been 
that no combination should be made which will entail 
a burden on the present stockholders.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasurncton, D. C. 
R aie, freight car loading in the week ended 


April 19 not only failed to show an increase as 
compared with the preceding week but fell be- 
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Grain and grain products showed a slight increase as 
compared with last year, but all other commodity classi- 
fications showed reductions, while miscellaneous freight 
showed a reduction of 38,378 cars. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, April 19, 1930 
1930 1 























Districts 3 929 1928 
ch bneeek sibene re eeedmaen 202,352 236,420 220,717 
PE -F6Ge0kersvnndaeeninmenene 183,902 206,803 199,014 
EE Dhitcnsddcdees dice eee res 50,886 54,642 53,079 
SE ep er meer = 142,704 154,530 150,769 
NN rr 106,159 133,116 113,076 
PCC ree 129,347 139,775 131,563 
I aia os es wis Oia aa 77,531 80,594 77,071 
Total Western Districts ........... 313,037 353,485 321,710 
A EE g.nad wack cedeenenes 892,881 1,005,880 945,289 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ......... 37,403 36,762 39,595 
"tt eee eer - 23,290 27,995 27,571 
(aero eee 125,130 150,227 149,020 
a reer re Teer 9,464 11,865 10,247 
rr Cepia ne eG ee eee 56,757 68,536 65,361 

Kec peebGshecewhebieedea peti tee 13,450 30,307 9,186 
DUNO. Balika 4600 060s%800800 249,470 263,893 259,448 
NE SE PCE 377,917 416,295 384,861 
FE BPURTUT COT Te Terre 892,881 1,005,880 945,289 
MOG BD cccccccececeseceerevenvess 911,310 973,152 912,659 
BE. | vccnevcacesecesccesceecess 907,928 958,225 919,352 
DE Qe tn beeacetesscesenateaeoe 885,159 969,196 948,743 
DE BE 64 sence Ween tesendceesnese 875,542 962,400 950,194 

Cumulative totals, 15 weeks..... 13,089,249 14,084,905 13,624,207 


The freight car surplus for the period ended April 15 
averaged 446,131 cars, a decrease of 2,433 cars as com- 
pared with the preceding week. The total included 
201,479 box cars, 190,162 coal cars, 27,857 stock cars and 
14,140 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended April 19 totalled 52,009 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 5,071 cars and a decrease 
of 13,634 cars from the same week last year. 





, Total Total Cars 
hind the figures for the preceding two weeks. The By P emchnb so 
total was 892,881 cars, a reduction of 112,999 cars as Total for Canada en 
compared with the corresponding week of last year and nana oO geet 
of 52,408 cars as compared with 1928. All districts April 5, 1930 .......sseeseeeeeees 58,254 39,059 
showed reductions as compared with the corresponding  CymaPine Totals for Canada ates ee 
weeks of both 1928 and 1929, except the Southwestern, April 19, 1930 ..........seeeee eens 905,937 589,847 
pe Psy . > SE EE bx chiicenvessses swans 998,740 693,991 
which showed a slight increase as compared with 1928. BE | iat cnaendnacbus 994.890 635,950 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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Traffic Clubs Consider Valuation 


and Rates at Cincinnati 


Shipper-carrier co-operation and grade-crossing accidents 
also discussed at semi-annual meeting 


IAMETRICALLY opposite views as to the 

purposes and results of railroad valuation and 

a searching criticism by an interstate commerce 
practitioner of some of the methods employed to in- 
fluence decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion occupied the annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 
24 and 25. Nearly 860—an increase of about 300 
over the St. Louis meeting in October, 1929—registered 
at the business sessions, while approximately 200 more 
were seated at the banquet tendered the meeting by the 
Cincinnati Traffic Club, the Miami Valley Traffic Club 
and the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board. At 
the banquet the discussion was focused upon shipper- 
carrier co-operation and the problem of highway-rail- 
way accidents at grade crossings. 

The organization took action to amend its constitution 
to continue the present officers, whose terms expired 
at this meeting, in office until October, 1930. This 
action changes the character of the fall meeting to that 
of a strictly business meeting, confining the open forum 
discussions of current railway problems to the spring 
meeting. 

Following this action, the association selected Atlanta, 
Ga., as its next meeting place on October 8. E. A. Seidl, 
vice-president of the Oriole Steamship Lines, Baltimore, 
Md., was elected a member of the board of directors to 
succeed N, J. Elliott, special agent of the Pennsylvania 
at Baltimore. The membership committee reported that 
the Knoxville, Tenn., Lansing, Mich., and Shreveport, 
La., traffic clubs had discontinued their connection with 
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the Associated Traffic Clubs, through abandonment of 
the local organizations. At the same time it was re- 
ported that the traffic or transportation clubs of Balti- 
more, Buffalo, N. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y., Los Angeles, 
Cal., Philadelphia, Pa., and Springfield, Ill., had affili- 
ated with the national group within the past six months. 

The board of directors at the closing day’s session, 
on April 25, decided to recommend to the member clubs 
the continued study of railway consolidation, motor 
vehicle transportation, political rate making and valua- 
tion, advising as additional subjects, the tendency of 
rate making on a mileage basis and measures to be 
adopted to promote grade crossing safety. 


A Commissioner’s View of Valuation 


Ernest I. Lewis, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in the opening address of the meeting, 
characterized Section 15a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act as a notable expression of the country’s desire for 
a strong national transportation system, Congress mak- 
ing the Valuation Act of 1913 the keystone of rail- 
way regulation. Mr. Lewis prefaced his talk with the 
remark that it should not in any sense be considered as 
anything more than his own personal views. 

“With the possible exception of 1912 and 1913,” he 
said, “the question of the value of the properties of great 
service corporations has hardly ever been a more lively 
issue than it is today. The federal valuation of rail- 
roads is generally ascribed to the efforts of a few in- 
dividuals who urged in the halls of Congress that the 
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railroads were over-capitalized and their rates exorbi- 
tant.”’ 

He then traced the progress of the valuation idea 
through the first proposal by Senator La Follette in 
1906 in the form of an amendment to the Hepburn bill 
and the “trust-busting” administration of President 
Roosevelt to the enactment of valuation legislation in 
Congress in 1913. He also referred to the feeling of 
the commission during the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of a need for a determination of the value of the 
property of the carriers. 

Mr. Lewis continued, dealing with the present as- 


pects of valuation, as follows: 

The year 1920 marks the beginning of the “modern period” 
in the relations of railroads and government. Congress caught 
up the valuation act of 1913 and made it, it seems to me, the 
keystone of regulation. 

The new Section 15a is notable as an expression of the 
country’s desire for a strong national transportation system. 
It put added responsibilities on the commission in the deter- 
mination of reasonable rates and the provision of earnings re- 
quired for the maintenance of strong railroad systems. To 
discharge these responsibilities properly without knowledge of 
carriers’ properties and of their values would be impossible. 
The recapture provisions, which follow as a corollary of this 

“new rule of rate making,” also would be unworkable without 
valuations. In no other way could justice be done between car- 
riers and between their respective constituencies. Further, in 
the consolidation of railroad properties, intended to promote 
greater equality of opportunities as between carriers, valua- 
tion enters as a restraining factor and one making for new 
financial set ups which in years to come will be found to be 
in the general public interest. 

Finally, the new Section 20a gave 
tion over the issuance of railroad securities. The commission 
had repeatedly stated in its annual reports, and, the country 
over, people who were following railway affairs had apparent- 
ly accepted it as a fact that the investment accounts of the 
carriers, viewed as a whole, were not reliable as an indica- 
tion of the property that the carriers were actually devoting 
to the public service and upon which they were entitled to a 
fair return. There were individual carriers that apparently 
did not themselves know what property they had and it was 
not until the work of inventorying these properties under the 
valuation act began that the foundation was laid for a state- 
ment of property now in existence aid devoted to public 
service. 

Such valuation data have provided a check of the property 
accounts of every carrier in the United States. Tabulations 
that have been made of tentative and final valuations which 
we have issued compared with the investment accounts of the 
carriers thus valued show wide discrepancies in individual 
cases, even though collectively the aggregates may be about 
the same. These differences or discrepancies afford a basis 
upon which to work gradually toward a revision of the capital 
structure of such carriers with a view of reducing the amount 
of the outstanding obligations to the amount of property found 
to be in existence. Information of this character has en- 
abled the commission in authorizing the issue of bonds of 
certain important large systems to impose conditions with 
the view of reducing the excess of outstanding stocks and 
bonds over property as the earning capacity of the properties 
concerned warranted such action. 


Should Valuation Be Continued? 


I am well aware of the question raised from time to time 
as to whether the continuation of heavy expenditures for 
valuation is justified—whether the work should be brought 
to an end. When I read these comments the question comes 
to me: Can the government abandon the field? I have stated 
the fact that before valuation began many carriers did not 
know what property they had, and certainly the public was 
not in a position to segregate that used for common-carrier 
urposes from the aggregate property that is owned by the 
common-carrier companies. But the carriers know now—the 
sovernment valuation has given them an inventory. It has 
one more than that. It has brought about the organization 

the carriers. Even if the government were to call a halt, 

is quite certain that the Major carriers and their organiza- 
ton would not abandon the field. Inventories, valuation, are 
too deeply intrenched in all business now for the carriers to 
abandon it. The public is not now in the position of help- 


the commission jurisdic- 


ssness in which the commission described it three decades ago. 
While valuaticn has been 


referred to as presenting the 
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potentialities of the greatest law suit in history, it has not yet 
assumed that distinction. The fact does remain, however, that 
though it has been a matter uppermost in regulatory commis- 
sions and courts for over 35 years, it is still a field of juris- 
prudence that has not yet been charted by definite decisions. 
While thousands of smaller questions have been disposed of 
in the primary valuation which has been completed, there are 
still some major issues which cannot be said to be settled. 
The public interest, it seems to me, required that the govern- 
ment be able to meet all interested parties in litigation. The 
carriers know that the government cannot be taken off guard. 
This fact alone has a restraining influence. It can also be 
assumed that the public is not yet to a point where it is willing 
to accept carriers’ statements of their property, or its value. 
While uniform accounting has vastly improved those accounts, 
large discrepancies are still found in some acccunts. There 
must be policing of such property records. 

One of the comments that I hear is that it has taken too 
long te get through the primary valuation—that the valua- 
tions have not yet been brought down to date and therefore 
it is a waste of time, money and energy to continue the work. 

It has taken some 17 years and a Jarge amount of treasure 
to get the primary valuation. I reported to the Director of the 
Budget and the appropriating committees of Congress on my 
iast appearance before them, during the past winter, that 85 
per cent of our valuation staff had passed from that work 
to bringing valuation to date, for the purposes of either Sec- 
tions 19a or 15a. The percentage has closely approached 100 
since then. The thing that I do want to say to you is that 
there is a very general lack of understanding of the fact that 
although valuations ot individual carriers have not yet been 
brought down to date, the government is now in possession oi 
such records and data concerning changes in the properties 
since original inventory and valuation that its regulatory com- 
mission can know with sufficient definiteness, whenever it needs 
it, the property with which it is dealing in its major activities. 


Commission Overcoming Record Handicaps 


One of the handicaps which we encountered in the primary 
valuation—the lack of records of original cost—is coming 
into our possession. The properties are being rebuilt. As 
this goes on year by year we get the record throuvh our Order 
No. 3 returns. Order No. 3 requires the carriers to report 
these changes and these records are field checked. If this work 
is continued it will not be many years until we shall have 
original cost, as well as inventories for reproduction studies. 
Data indicates that of the total cost of railway property at 
present, 70 per cent represents property installed since 1914, 
if account is taken of renewals in kind. 

I am of course not going to venture on to the ground of 
what considération shall be given to various factors but | am 
going to make this observation. Data that are accumulating 
leads me to the conviction that it is not improbable that car- 
riers and champions of public interest sometime in the future 
are likely again to vacillate from positions taken during the 
last few years. It will be recalled in the litigation that 
culminated in the Smyth v. Ames decision, the carriers there 
were insisting on the original cost as the basis for valuation, 
for at that time the cost to reproduce was less than original 
cost. There are now a number of carriers whose properties 
were built in the war and post-war period when materials and 
the labor factors—taking also into consideration labor-saving and 
cost-reducing inventions—were higher than at present. That 
is, their investment is greater than present cost to reproduce. 
This is, so far as these carriers are concerned, a return to the 
situation that existed in the days of the Nebraska litigation. 
Then, too, there are old roads that have been enlarged or 
largely rebuilt in the last decade. Much of their expenditures 
can be reproduced now at less than the investment. The in- 
dexes of railroad construction and equipment costs have fallen 
some 50 or 60 points in the last decade and show a tendency 
of still further falling. 

Facing, finally, the question, does valuation justify the ex- 
penditure of time and money that it has involved and is in- 
volving, I suppose the acid test of my answer is to be had 
by imagining that I am sitting in the United States Congress 
in 1913, in full possession then of all the facts, costs, con- 
troversies, maybe disappointments, that 1 now have. The 
valuation act is called for final vote. Would I vote for it? 
My answer is, yes. The reason is that it was inevitable. And 
now? Yes, it is inevitable. Justice Harlan was right 
when in 1898 he declared it a necessary feature of regulation. 
The Congress in 1920 confirmed that opinion. Further con- 
firmation comes from the fact that though there is much agita- 
tion in federal and state circles over valuation and various 
proposals for legislation, no one is suggesting that we will be 
able to get away from valuation. 


To give up valuation would, to reverse the chronological 
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order in which I have developed this subject, require a 
thorough revamping of the 1920 legislation, deprive the com- 
mission of information essential to the establishment of reason- 
able rates, and throw the country back into the confusion, 
the lack of understanding, even the hostility which marked the 
public’s attitude toward the railroads for many years. 


A Railway View of Valuation 


Whitefoord R. Cole, president of the Louisville & 
Nashville, presenting the railroad view of valuation, 
took issue with the commission’s ideas of valuation, at 
the same time maintaining a respect for the work that 
that body is doing. He asserted the right of the rail- 
roads to a true valuation of their physical properties, 
no matter what ultimate use is to be made of the final 
valuation figures. 

The following is a summary of Mr. Cole’s remarks: 

The valuation of railroads is different than the valuation 
of articles of commerce. A railroad is not an article of com- 
merce. The value of other articles is immediately known, they 
have a market value. But there is no such thing as the market 
value of railroads. They are rarely sold, except as the con- 
sequence of a receivership or other reorganization. 

There is no finally established valuation of the railroads yet, 
and the work has been in progress for 16 years. To date 
the commission has expended in this work, about $37,500,000 
and the railroads $118,000,000, or a total of $155,500,000. There 
original valuation act that valuation 


is no suggestion in the 

is to be used for rate making purposes only, but it places 
upon the commission the duty of reporting the value—the 
worth—of the railroads for any purpose. The commis- 


sion has not carried out the injunction of Congress to find all 
the elements of value, and has disregarded a number of ele- 
ments considered essential by the railways. 

Legislation of the sort represented by the Howell bill—now 


before Congress—loses sight of the fact that valuation is a 
judicial question and not a legislative matter. Each railroad 
has the right to have a valuation made in the light of the 


peculiar conditions surrounding that particular property. The 
difficulty of administering a law cannot be accepted as an ex- 
-cuse for doing violence to the rights of a_ railroad. Such 
legislation develops new principles of valuation that are not 
in accord with the law of the land, as expressed by the courts. 
A rate base cannot be substituted for the railroads’ right to a 
valuation of their properties. 

The retention of the recapture clause is at the seat of the 
objections to the Howell bill, and the root of most of the 
difficulties it has encountered. The vicious provision of the 
bill is its proposed investment of recaptured railroad funds 
at the direction of the government. That constitutes the in- 
troduction of a phase ot government ownership. Under that 
plan 49 per cent of one railroad, which I will not mention 
by name, would be owned by the government in a very short 
period of time. 


Recapture of railroad earnings has been of no practical 
value up to the present time. Substantially few, if any, rail- 
roads have admitted that valuation is so related to earnings 


The repeal of the re- 
Act would open the 
difficulties. Other 
motor coach 


latter are subject to recapture. 
provisions of the Transportation 
way to a sensible solution of the present 
things govern rates beside valuation—waterway, 
and truck competition. 

Mr. Cole predicted that the valuation ot the rail- 
roads would never be completed, and that if it were it 
would be obsolete at that date. Efficient and adequate 
transportation is cheap at any price, he added. 


Political Rate Making Is ae 
Detrimental to Commission 


that the 
capture 


Charles E. Cotterill, general counsel for the Southern 
Traffic League and an interstate commerce counselor, 
of Atlanta, Ga., deplored the conditions which have 
made it possible for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to lose the characteristics of a semi-judicial body 
in his discussion of the subject “Political Rate-Making.” 
The causes for the acuteness of the issue at the present 
time were attributed by Mr. Cotterill to Congress which 
“to appear at one and the same time to pre- 


endeavors 
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serve the assumed independence of the commission and 
yet to influence the exercise of its powers.” 


He continued as follows: 

In recent years there has developed an interaction of forces 
according to which Congress as a whole or many members 
thereof have supposed the necessity of influencing the com- 
mission and the commission on its part has not at all times 
appeared to resist completely the various manifestations of 
mere appeal from both within and without the halls of Con- 
gress. 

I do not in the least challenge the right of Congress, the 
creator, to determine the manner in which the created is 
functioning. But whether there is or is not need for such a 
constructive inquiry I do most emphatically challenge the 
propriety or the real necessity for Congress to seek by in- 
direction to control the outcome of the commission’s individual 
decisions. At the same time the growing disposition of Con- 
gress and its members to seek to influence the commission 
would be discontinued should the commission soon effectuate 
certain desirable changes in its modes of procedure and thus 
dispel an impression that it is susceptible to influences of that 
kind or any other not strictly pertinent to an administration 
of existing law. 

Twenty-five years ago and for a time thereafter controversies 
regarding freight rates usually assumed the form of a specific 
complaint to the commission by some one shipper or organ- 
ization or community against a local situation effecting only 
one or a few lines of railway. The offices of the commis- 
sioners were closed to casual visitors; there were no examiners, 
and in the main there prevailed a judicial atmosphere sur- 
rounding the trial and decision of the comparatively few 
cases then being presented. Rules of evidence and established 
procedure were adhered to with consistency. 

The view prevailed that the commission was a quasi- judicial 
body charged with the administration and enforcement of a 
statute of Congress. All the commissioners participated in the 
decision of each case and generally heard the testimony in 
person. 

Beginning in 1906 there were successive enlargements of the 
membership of the commission eventually entailing the neces- 
sity of creating divisions each more or less independent of 
the others, having changing personnel and the views of each ar- 
rived at by the prevailing notions of the majority of each 
particular division, often without regard to what had already 
been decided by the others. 

Contemporaneously and with accelerated growth, there be- 
gan the widespread practice of companies, communities, and 
associations engaging men who in various ways had acquired 
technical proficiency as traffic managers. They, in turn, un- 
restrained by any limitations upon the right to file or par- 
ticipate in commission proceedings much more freely started 
and enlarged the territorial scope of rate cases. In time 
virtually the present condition was reached when the private 
controversy between a single shipper and the railroad serving 
him has ceased to be frequent and in its place has come about 
the present type of proceedings which quite usually embrace not 
only one but sometimes all three or four territorial rate-mak- 
ing regions. 

As one consequence, rate controversies became and now are 
in the main as between competing shippers themselves rather 
than as between a shipper and his railroad. Such condition 
was aided by the Transportation Act which in some of its 
aspects causes the railroads to become mere collectors of 
total fund of money to be assessed against all traffic in what- 
ever way the authorities decide, and to become trustees for 
the individual excesses over determined returns on the values 
of individual railroad properties. 

Lastly the commission has not yet restored its rules of 
pleading, practice and evidence to a condition which would 
limit presentation of matters before it to the proof of the 
comparatively few essential and relevant facts and submis- 
sion of arguments of law or principle. Instead it has until 
lately allowed much looseness of presentation which not only, 
has tended to observe the proper issues but which has let 
irrelevant considerations to a point where in frequent instances 
the commission is thought to have been affected by views 
which are in the main political or at least amount to no more 
than appeals to an assumed discretion or right to be governed 
by expediency and policy. 

It is in my opinion out of these appearently unrelated, but 
none the less contributing conditions, that there has come upon 
us what we now call “political rate-making.” Its forms are 
various. We have had the experience of observing Congress 
first dealing directly with transportation costs by at least in- 
timating to the commission its own view that a preference 
should be given to commercial travelers and other large users 
of passenger service. Not long thereafter a joint resolution 
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of Congress sought in poorly conceived language to introduce 
into governmental rate-making the doctrine that the economic 
necessities of industry and agriculture should be taken into 
account and specifically as to agriculture that the lowest planes 
of rates should be prescribed consistently with the maintenance 
of an efficient transportation machine. 
its own demonstrations Congress has since then been flooded 
with individual bills which both directly and indirectly would 
have for their purpose direct or indirect legislative prescription 
of freight rates in such ways as to further economic ambi- 
tions of particular groups and classes. 


The Meddlesomeness of Congress 


More recently we have been observing the increasing fre- 
quency with which discussions have occurred in the halls of 
Congress concerning particular decisions and pending de- 
cisions of the commission. Indeed, we now find at least one 
senator becoming so agitated over nothing more than a routine 
rate case as to appear in person before the commission (with- 
out employment as counsel) and to seek to chastise its in- 
dividual members for what he believes to be the errors of their 
views. Parenthetically it seems to me that the views expressed 
by such a distinguished senator are utterly inconsistent with 
the most elemental conceptions of interstate commerce law 
and administrative power. I think that in reality it is upon 
the traffic men and the commerce lawyers that responsibility 
and duty rest in aiding the commission to correct the situa- 
tion here being discussed. We have encouraged the commis- 
sion to be too tolerant in its entertainment of attempted in- 
fluence of sectionalism and partisan attitudes. We have been 
too lax in failing to support the commission in its obvious wish 
that testimony, briefs, arguments, letters, telegrams, and other 
forms of appeal shall not be presented when they are remote 
from issues contemplated by law and which can only be de- 
scribed as clamorous appeal for class or sectional recognition. 
We have by our own course of conduct accentuated the loose- 
ness of the commission’s system of pleading and practice with 
the tendency to convert what ought to be law suits into some- 
thing like town hall meetings, and I regret to say at times 
political gatherings. 

There are common causes beneath such unwholesome con- 
ditions. It is unlikely that any senator would become aware 
of the issues in a particular rate controversy if some one of 
the shippers involved made no appeal to him for what it is 
hoped will be some kind of help. Indeed, are not the shipper 
appeals to senators and congressmen to be taken as meaning 
that in some fashion there has come to prevail a view that the 
commission is susceptible to influences of such kind and would 
such view prevail if the forms of commission procedure were 
better adopted to the contrary view? 

I think the commission senses the need for a change in its 
practice and procedure for various reasons. Registration of 
practitioners before the commission may not have succeeded 
in eliminating any undesirables; but psychologically and in 
course of time it will eventually have such effect. Moreover 
the commission graciously sanctioned the formation of a new 
association of Interstate Commerce Commission practitioners 
composed of competent traffic men as well as lawyers. Such 
crganization has already set up the necessary committees and 
among them is an important one which is to apply itself at 
ence to the task of devising suitable changes in practice be- 
fore the commission to be submitted, to it for consideration. 

Therefore, in the main I believe the answers to our dif- 
ficulties concerning “political rate-making” are these: First 
and foremost, shipper representatives should engage in a large 
measure of self-discipline and refrain from invoking political 
resources if they would wish political rate-making to cease; 
secondly, I favor the material tightening up of pleading and 
practice before the commission so as to restore something 
like an appearance of judicial trials and decisions. 

During the discussion from the floor on this subject 
T. C. Powell, president of the Chicago & Eastern II- 
linois, remarked that the tendency today is toward 
“machine-made” rates. It is impossible to make rates 
in mass meetings, he said, adding that it is equally 
futile to work out rates on an ever-increasing mileage 
basis. In making rates Mr. Powell advised avoiding the 
fluctuating prosperities of individual localities. 


Atterbury and Galloway Speak 


The banquet, which was presided over by E. R. Bard- 
gett, general freight agent of the Cunard Line at New 
York, as toastmaster, included one address on a subject 
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‘Shipper and 
Gen. W. W. 


vital to those represented at the meeting— 
Carrier Co-operation in Transportation” by 
Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania— and another 
on a subject of general interest to railway officers and 
the public—“Our Greatest Problem,” by Charles W. 
Galloway, vice-president in charge of operation and 
maintenance of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Mr. Galloway, taking as his topic “Our Greatest 
Problem,” discussed the loss of life caused by the lack 
of regard for safety in the operation of motor vehicles. 
His address, which dealt with the operation of motor 
vehicles in relation to highway-railway grade crossings, 
will appear in a later issue of Railway Age. 

Mr. Atterbury addressed those assembled as follows: 

There was a time when shippers and railroad officers alike 
were dealing with each other at more than arm’s length. In- 
stead of taking our problems to each other and settling them 
between ourselves around a friendly conference table, as we 
do today, real or fancied grievances were allowed to develop 
into full-grown grouches. And the result was that the busi- 
ness of both suffered. he ; 

“Shipper and Carrier Co-operation in Transportation” is more 
than a slogan. From my standpoint, it is a basic principle of 
American business progress. As practised by your organization 
and by the shippers’ regional advisory boards, it has accom- 
plished three important ‘results: _ 

First, realization that good service means more to industry 
than any other transportation factor; second, establishment of 
means for anticipating with intelligence and accuracy the trans- 
portation needs of industry; and, third, common sense co- 
operation in ironing out difficulties that arise in connection 
with that service. 

Today, the outstanding and most signficant feature of the 
railroads is progress—and that is true of every department of 
the business. It is all the more notable, too, in view of the 
tremendous improvements which have been effected in all 
branches of railroad operations in the last eight years. More- 
over, in this forward-looking dynamic character of the rail- 
roads today, lies the country’s guarantee of what the railroads 
will be tomorrow, if the people themselves—organizations like 
yours, particularly—see to it that such progress is not impeded. 

Mr. Atterbury then referred to the fact that the rail- 
roads in 1929 were operated 25% per cent more effi- 
ciently than in 1922 and that during that same eight 
years they expended $6,000,060,000 on improvements. 


He continued as follows: 

The fact is generally recognized that in every respect rail- 
road service today is excellent. But, as I have already in- 
dicated, the vision of railroad management toward the job in 
hand is the important consideration so far as the future is 
concerned. In that respect I have never known a time when 
railroad management gave more earnest study and thought 
than it does today to the scientific advancement of transporta- 
tion and the practical improvement of its service to the public. 

Every Monday afternoon in the year the executive officers 
of our railroad meet around a table in a conference which, 
subject of course to the board of directors, determines the 
policy and practices of the Pennsylvania in every phase of its 
operations. If any of our officers has a problem, he brings 
it to that table and we thresh it out to a conclusion. 

Many improvements recently effected and others projected 
indicate the broad progressive lines on which railroad de- 
velopment must proceed if we are to experience in the future 
anything like the growth in demand for transportation which 
has occurred in the past. The usefulness of railroads as the 
primary and co-ordinating factor in American transportation 
has yet to be realized to the fullest extent. Competition is 
keener than ever before. New and better ways of doing 
things strike a more responsive chord. Opportunities for 
enterprising management are just as great now as at any time 
in the past. 

Last winter, freight delivery in both directions between the 
Mississippi river and the Atlantic seaboard was speeded up 
a whole day. Prior to that it had been customary to allow 
four days in winter and three days at other times. Now we 
have third-day delivery all year-round. This move followed 
logically our earlier demonstrations that freight trains could 
be set up to leave and arrive on schedule and on faster time 
than ever before. In addition to such improvements as these 





in train service, other developments have taken shape which, 

in magnitude at least, dwarf those I have already mentioned. 
My idea of a railroad is that it should be definitely co- 

ordinated with every sound, economic agency of transportation. 
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The public has come to look to the railroads to set its stand- 
ards of dependability, safety and efficiency in transportation, 
and its greatest assurance of establishing and maintaining these 
standards for other mediums would seem to lie in co-ordinat- 
ing them with the railroads. 

in the movor coach, the motor truck and the airplane the 
public has tound important supplemental modes of transporta- 
tion. It has come to realize that their operation should be 
conducted under responsible management on a basis which 
in safety, reliability, comfort and convenience, offers service, 
in so far as possible, comparable to that of the railroads. 

In other words, we recognize first that each of these three 
means of transportation—railway, airway and highway—has 
a field in which it excels and should, therefore, be developed 
in all its useful possibilities, and second, that the utmost 
elasticity in the use of these mediums, which should be af- 
forded to the pubtic, can best be accomplished by a sound plan 
of coordination. The same thing applies to waterway and 
even ocean transportation. 

As applied to the motor truck, this principle of co-ordina- 
tion promises interesting developments, which have only be- 
gan to be realized. Our success with the container car gives 
some indication of what can be accomplished in this field. 

The public today is getting better service, and at less cost 
than ever before, and its transportation needs, both present 
and prospective, are in the hands of men whose lives are de- 
voted to making that service still better. We are particularly 
proud of what has been accomplished in view of the fact that, 
far as the improved financial position of the railroads 

! 


in so 
is concerned, every dollar of it can be attributed to increased 
cfliciency, in conjunction with the tremendous capital out- 
lays to which I have previously referred—and not one dollar 
ef it to higher charges for the service we render. In fact, 
the rate structure has been chipped and chipped so much over 
a period of years that it is of vital importance to all concerned 


that this abrasion of railroad revenues shall ceasc. 


The Howell Bill and 
Government Ownership 


F Senator Robert B. Howell’s bill, Senate 4005, 

were to go into effect May 1, government owner- 

ship of railroads would begin “not in 200 years or 
in 20 years but in 20 months exactly, or on January 1, 
1932,” so the Railway Business Association is told in 
the call for a meeting of its general executive committee 
to consider what course to pursue with regard to the 
measure. 

“This bill,” says the secretary of the association, 
Frank W. Noxon, in a communication to the committee, 
‘was drawn by three eminent advocates of government 
ownership—Senator Howell who has favored gradual 
approach to full ownership; Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Eastman, who recently outlined a procedure 
for such gradual approach; and Donald R. Richberg, 
counsel for railway labor unions, who was associated 
with the late Glenn E. Plumb in advocating further 
trial of federal control, and whose present program as 
to valuation may be said to aim at making private 
ownership so unprofitable that investors will abandon 
transportation to public enterprise. The Plumb plan 
would have killed private ownership by chopping off 
its head. The gradual Howell bill would put daily 
poison in the coffee. 

“As of January 1, 1930, this measure would begin 
the administration of mild doses, namely, the compul- 
sory retirement of bonded indebtedness by roads whose 
ear-marked reserves reach a certain point, and the ex- 
penditure of recaptured income upon the line of the 
road that earned it, thus creating railroad property 
owned by the government; the dose being increased 
through accumulation at 4 per cent interest compounded 
annually. That is more than a mere trend toward 
government ownership. It is the thing itself, actual 
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and immediate. The bill leaves for another day the 
authorization of federal directors in railroad boards. 
Government management, however, is installed at the 
outset. The Interstate Commerce Commission is to 
control the expenditure of recaptured income, with ac- 
crued interest, for government account. How long 
would it be before the government would name rail- 
road directors to oversee such outlays, including the 
maintenance, renewal and operation of its property? 
How long before the government named the manager? 
How long before the unions would revive their Plumb 
plan request for permission to manage the roads them- 
selves’? The origin of the bill suggests the question, 
if those draftsmen have not made a government owner- 
ship and employee management bill why have they not? 

“Mr. Eastman is chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Commission. After the Supreme Court 
decision in the O’Fallon case, criticising the Commission 
for illegally eliminating, as Mr. Richberg had urged 
them to do, cost of reproduction new as an element in 
valuation, Senator Howell introduced a resolution mak- 
ing the O’Fallon method legal for valuation of all roads. 
Senator Couzens, chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, transmitted that resolution to the Com- 
mission, which referred it to its legislative committee, 
headed by Mr. Eastman. The result was the Eastman 
letter, approved by the Commission, setting forth a ‘rate 
base’ as a substitute for valuation as contemplated by 
the present law. 

“Senator Howell chose Mr. Richberg to draft a 
bill. Mr. Richberg turned for assistance to Mr. East- 
man, who informs me that he drew as an individual a 
bill covering not alone the proposed rate base but also 
a revision of the recapture provisions tending, he as- 
sures me, in his judgment to strengthen and perpetuate 
private ownership and so intended. Discarding Mr. 
Eastman’s recapture provisions, Mr. Richberg drafted 
his own. In this Senator Howell made insertions. 
April 22 the chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
McManamy, replying to an inquiry, informed me: ‘S. 
4005 has not been considered or passed upon by the 
commission either before or since its introduction into 
Congress, no report thereon having been requested up 
to this time.’ 

“I understand this was an oversight and that Senator 
Howell is pressing for an opinion by the Commission 
and for an exception to the plan, lately announced by 
Senator Couzens, of granting at this session no hear- 
ings on subjects not already arranged to be heard. It 
may be noted that in the matter of his own resolution 
to interrupt consolidations Senator Couzens at first said 
action would be taken without hearings, though he 
yielded to pressure. 

“Public sentiment was last generally registered on 
government ownership in the all-but universal clamor 
for return of the roads to their owners in 1920. The 
quality of service since has discouraged government 
ownership advocates and discussion has subsided. If 
this is a bill for the homeopathic extinguishment of 
private property in these carriers the country should 
have opportunity for deliberate consideration of the 
main question before having to pass judgment on the 
method for putting private enterprise in this business 
out of the way.” 

THe Mose & Onto has adopted an additional safeguard 
against the leaving of main-track switches set for diverging 
movements; that face of the lever ball of parallel-throw 
switch stands which is visible when the switch is set for 


other than normal movements is painted red. 














Tie Buying Has Changed 


Present practice compared with pre-war conditions to 
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show advancement on railroads 


By M. E. Towner 


General Purchasing Agent, Western Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


road Administration was organized on April 22 

1918. Among its major duties was the purchase 
and distribution of all forest products for the railroads 
under federal control, the operation of the railroad- 
owned tie and timber-treating plants and the distribution 
of the treated materials. It was also necessary to pro- 
cure and deliver lumber to the car-building plants, both 
railroad and privately-owned. As time went on, some 
government departments were, to a certain extent, served 
with forest products, where such service could give them 
results and better co-ordinate the entire forest materials 
distribution. The problem requiring the greatest amount 
of effort proved to be that of producing and distributing 
the railroad crosstie. Before the World War the tie 
industry was one of many units, few of them large, and 
there was no nation-wide understanding of the forest 
products problem. Each railroad dealt with one or more 
firms, but comparatively few firms dealt with more than 
one railroad and the theory was that a special under- 
standing of each railroad’s requirements was necessary. 
Very often the tie producer was the chief advisor and 
guide of that railroad as to what it should purchase and 
use. Many different practices existed, especially in the 
kind of specifications and the inspection and use. In the 
majority of cases, the railroads confined their use of 
ties to a few kinds of wood, occasioning, in notable in- 
stances, the hauling of ties long distances and the over- 
looking of woods which were closer and which, with pre- 
servative treatment, could be used to advantage. 

The crossties in common demand were cedar, chestnut, 
cypress, Douglas fir, white oak, long leaf yellow pine and 
redwood. These woods d:d not grow everywhere and 
were imported where they were not available. The 
northeastern railroads fought for their white oak and 
long leaf pine in the Appalachian and South Atlantic 
states, and the lake railroads contended for their oak on 
both sides of the lower Mississippi and for their pine in 
the Gulf states. Under this type of warfare, the rail- 
roads near the supply suffered most. They felt unable to 
pay the competitive and, oftentimes, unnecessarily high 
prices, and bought the ties that were left. When ties 
were not in demand, the nearby railroads got as many 
as they desired of the kind that they required, practically 
at the price they fixed. 

As an example of the conditions, one road, during a 
one-year period, bought enough ties to provide 650 ties 
per mile in its tracks, while another road purchased only 
enough for 300 ties per mile. One road was found to 
be accepting almost anything that looked like a tie and 
maintaining a very low price. It did not live up to its 
own specifications and did not use any treated ties. The 
other road gave a great deal of attention to its specifica- 
tions and paid a price that secured a good product. 

Although standard sizes for crossties were recom- 


, \ HE Forest Products Section of the Federal Rail- 


*From an address at the annual dinner of the National Association of 
ailroad Tie Producers, Memphis, Tenn., on April 30, 1930. 
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mended by the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, the railroads generally overlooked them. Under the 
competitive conditions, rotten ties and small ties were 
accepted as large ties and sound ties. There was no sta- 
bility of inspection or of prices. The law of supply and 
demand governed. Inspection was a matter of judgment. 
Anybody could inspect crossties. The result was that the 
railroads got what they paid for and the price of ties 
was often not more than that for fence posts. Prices 
varied so widely when the reports of the railroads were 
compared under federal administration, that even those 
unfamiliar with field conditions could see that there 
could be no uniformity or quality. 

Little progress could be made in establishing prices 
acceptable to either producer or railroad until ties were 
standardized. Several sizes and shapes were common, 
in whole or in part, to railroads and producing sections. 
They were distinguished by numbers in some cases and 
by letters in others, but an “A” tie might be a 6-in. by 
8-in. tie in one case and a 7-in. by 9-in. tie in another. 
Similar ties might be classified as No. 1 with another 
railroad. The nominal sizes and tolerances allowed in 
some cases brought the thickness of ties an inch lower 
and two to three inches narrower. 

The United States Railroad Administration specifica- 
tions undertook to provide a common denominator on 
which tie prices could be figured. It included no sizes 
or shapes which had not been in common use for years. 
It discarded all restrictions which represented the 
foibles of individual railroads. 

The strict application of these specifications had the 
expected results. The railroads which had been accept- 
ing 6-in. by 6-in. ties as 6-in. by 8-in. objected to ordering 
6-in. by 6-in. and paying the price they had been paying 
for 6-in. by 8-in. The producers who had been supply- 
ing 6-in. by 6-in. ties for 6-in. by 8-in. objected to sup- 
plying 6-in. by 8-in. ties at the price they had been re- 
ceiving for 6-in. by 6-in. ties. However. the specification 
was adopted by the A.R.E.A. after the period of federal 
control and has become the standard for most producers 
and consumers by action of the American Standards 
Association, after adoption by both the A.R.E:A. and the 
National Association of Railroad Tie Producers. 

Under Federal Administration, each railroad was 
directed to develop the production of ties along its own 
line to meet its own requirements and to supply other 
railroads if necessary. Large contractors or. middle-men 
were, to a large extent, eliminated, so far as exclusive 
contracts were concerned. Prices were fixed regionally 
and anyone who had ties to dispose of could get an order 
for them. The attitude of the federal administration 
was construed by some of the producers as antagonistic 
to the larger organizations. This caused some of them 
to meet for discussion of their problems and for united 
action in presenting their claims to the government. The 
Tie Producers Association grew out of these conferences 
and resulted in a better appreciation of the importance 
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of the industry and a willingness to work for its im- 
provement. 

Railroads which had never looked at their tie problem 
objectively learned during the period of federal control 
that they could get the quantity required along their own 
lines, or that they could use woods other than those they 
had been accustomed to, or that there were reliable pro- 
ducers other than those they had dealt with in the past. 
The railroads which had been accustomed to using only 
the ties left after the better ones had been shipped 
learned to pick the good ones for themselves and to 
appreciate their value. All railroad purchasing agents 
had an opportunity to learn the need for readjustment. 

Federal control provided an opportunity for the exten- 
sion of the use of treated ties. Railroads which had not 
used treated ties before were supplied with some in order 
that they might become acquainted with them and get 
the benefit of their lower annual cost. 

After federal control there was an attempt in some 
quarters to return to the old lack of standards, with slip- 
shod practices, but the better sense of both the tie indus- 
try and the railroad industry prevailed. The result is 
that now, 10 years after the war and federal control, ties 
are quite generally bought under the A.R.E.A. specifica- 
tions, with inspection much more nearly uniform than 
ever before. We have more large tie companies and 
more of them stabilized by investments in wood-preserv- 
ing plants. Competition among tie companies is as keen 
as ever, but it is based on price rather than on quality 
of tie or of service. The annual per-mile consumption 
of ties now ranges from 100 to 250 among the majority 
of railroads, instead of from 200 to 600 ties per mile. 
While the preservative treatment of ties has had much 
to do with this reduction in the annual consumption of 
ties, no small share in it belongs to the better character 
of ties purchased during and since the war. Now many 
railroads get many more ties along their own lines than 
they did then. 


New Rail Car Engine 
Burns Distillate Fuel 


HE Climax Engineering Company, Chicago, has 

just announced the completion of its straight 

eight cylinder, valve-in-head gas engine, designed 
for use as the prime mover in gas or oil-electric indus- 
trial locomotives and rail-car equipment. In addition, 
this engine is being incorporated as the power unit in 
locomotive crane service and stationary applications, in- 
cluding generator and pumping service. This engine is 
provided with equipment making possible the burning of 
distillate fuel of 36-deg. to 40-deg. Baumé and costing 
about half as much as gasoline. Mean effective pres- 
sures of 90 lb. per sq. in. are said to be attained, with 
power, flexibility and fuel consumption comparing favor- 
ably with those available when burning gasoline in in- 
dustrial engines of conventional design. 

All of the outstanding characteristics, including flexi- 
bility and durability, of the Blue Streak series of gas 
engines manufactured by the Climax Engineering Com- 
pany are said to be incorporated in the new model. 
Valving, spark-plug location and flame travel are con- 
trolled to secure low detonating values and unusually 
smooth operation with high power output. The engine, 
known as the R-8-1, has cylinders 6 in. in diameter by 
7 in. stroke and develops more than 200 h.p. at 1,000 
r.p.m. and 225 h.p. at 1,200. The torque curve peaks 
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Climax R-8-I Gas Engine Designed for Railway Service 


at 600 r.p.m. giving approximately 1,145 lb. ft. It is 
designed to deliver 100 lb. of brake m.e.p. at normal 
recommended speeds, and fuel rate is under 0.6 Ib. per 
brake h.p. hr., burning gasoline. In addition to gasoline 
and distillate, the engine also operates on natural gas. 

Force-feed lubrication is employed, three oil pumps 
being provided to handle the lubricating. A duplex oil 
filter is used, all oil being carefully filtered before going 
to the bearings. A special oil strainer is provided to 
clean the oil entering the overhead valve system. 

Ample cooling is taken care of by large centrifugal 
water pump. The water enters at the top of the cylin- 
ders, passing up through the distributing parts in the 
head, around the spark plugs, between the valve pockets 
and combustion chamber, to the water outlet manifold. 
An eight-blade, 36 in. fan, with triple V-belt drive, is 
incorporated in the design, with special mountings for 
tachometer, fuel pump and other accessories. 

The motor is equipped with two 2 in. Zenith car- 
buretors, governor, magneto and dual ignition. Two 
Leece-Neville motors, one on each side of the engine, 
are used for starting purposes. 





Los Angeles, Cal., Band of the Union Pac:fic 


This band was declared the winner of the Class A musical contest in 
the fifth annual Union Pacific System athletic meet, held at Boise, Idaho, 
on September 2 and 3, 1929. The Pocatellc, Idaho, band placed second 
in the contest, with Portland, Ore., third, and Denver, Colo., fourth 
This is the third successive year that the Los Angeles band, under Di- 
rector M. S. Sullins, has won the system prize in its class. The Class B 
contest was wen by the band from Laramie, Wyo., with the Caliente. 
Nev., and lLynndyl, Utah organizations placing second and _ third. 

respectively. 




























This Machine Age—Where 
Is It Leading Us?’ 


Dual responsibility of managements and men in meeting 
changed conditions are emphasized 


By Roy V. Wright 


Editor, Railway Mechanical Engineer 


age. Dire predictions are being made by not 

a few philosophers as to where it is leading us. 
Since mass production is dependent upon adequate and 
cheap transportation it may not be amiss for us, as 
transportation men, to give some thought and study 
to the problem. 

It was not until the beginning of the present century 
that we began to see evidences of what is now known 
as the “mass production” age. Recall, if you will, that 
there were only four passenger automobiles in 1895— 
in 1929 there were 23 million. In 1904 there were 
410 motor trucks—in 1929 there were 3,370,000. 

We can get some idea of what mass production, to- 
gether with adequate and cheap transportation and 
communication which are essential to it, mean to a 
nation by examining the average output of work per 
person for different countries. Dr. T. T. Read of 
Columbia, has made certain studies which show that, 
taking China as a base with a rating of 1, the output 
per person of Japan is 3.5; of Germany, 12; of Great 
Britain, 18; and of the United States, 30. This throws 
light on why the American people generally enjoy such 
a relatively high standard of living. 

L. P. Alford, in discussing progress in manufactur- 
ing in the fifty-year progress reports prepared in con- 
nection with the recent commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, summed up the accomplishments of the ma- 
chine age as follows: ‘““Modern industry, brought in by 
the machine age, has lessened human toil, has shortened 
working hours, has been a factor in extending the span 
of human life, has brought comfort, leisure, educational 
and recreational advantages, has increased individual 
liberty, and has tended to increase happiness. The 
burden of work has been shifted from human muscles 
to machinery. The working day has shrunk from 14 
or 16 hours down to 8 or 9. The expectation of human 
life in the last half of the period we are considering, 
has increased from 48 years to 57 years. Both men 
and goods now have a mobility undreamed of when 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers was 
founded. And comforts now found in the average 
American home are evidence of the possibilities of 
greater happiness.”’ 


“4 \ HIS is known as the mass production or machine 


Machine Age Brings Serious Problems 


The machine age, on the other hand, has brought 
with it not a few serious problems which are clamor- 
ing for solution. For one thing there are the congested 


‘as; a a paper presented before the Western Railway Club, Chicago, 
April 21, 1929, 
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industrial centers and metropolitan districts with their 
smoke, noise and dirt—and yet only a few miles away, 
in most instances, are great open spaces with an 
abundance of green grass, trees and sun. These con- 
ditions are detrimental to the best interests of our 
people. True, we had congested cities with poverty, 
filth and disease long before the coming of the ma- 
chine, but in those days the greater proportion of the 
people were engaged in agricultural pursuits—lived a 
life of hardship in the open, fighting for a living from 
the soil. 

Surely the engineer, who is responsible for the com- 
ing of the machine, will have ingenuity enough to de- 
vise ways and means of overcoming these handicaps, 
if he will but concentrate on the task. Henry Ford 
has already made a good: beginning by locating his 
newer factories in the country districts far removed 
from the congested industrial centers. Why should 
manufacturing industries be conducted in the very 
heart of some of our great metropolitan centers with 
their high rents and congested conditions? Why 
should an industry continue to maintain great research 
laboratories in the center of a metropolis, with all its 
noise and disturbing influence? Think of the useless 
waste of time and energy when employees must spena 
from two to three or more hours a day going to and 
from their work places. 

Is unemployment any worse in these days than it 
has ever been? Improved transportation processes 
with other factors are helping to stabilize commerce 
and industry. The so-called business cycle seems to’ 
be in a way of flattening out. If, for instance, our 
transportation systems had not been greatly improved 
in recent years and we had been carrying great in- 
ventories in our manufacturing plants and on our store 
shelves, what would be the situation today, only a few 
months after the market break of last fall? 

True, we still have a long way to go in stabilizing 
business and employment, but it must be admitted that 
at least we are making real progress in the right di- 
rection. 


Technologic Unemployment 


Where we are falling down badly is in not guard- 
ing against technological unemployment and _partic- 
ularly for employees beyond middle age. 

The railroads could not have furnished the adequate 
and low-cost transportation in recent years and thus 
have safeguarded the public interests, had they not 
expended vast sums of money in providing a more 
efficient and effective plant. Fewer employees are now 
required to do a given amount of work. On the other 
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hand, improved transportation conditions have made it 
possible for other industries or businesses to enlarge 
and expand. The total number of workers has there- 
fore probably not been reduced, but some inconvenience 
and hardship has been caused by the shifting process 

this apparently is the cost of progress. Study is 
now being focused on finding ways and means of min- 
imizing such hardships. 

There is another type of technological unemployment, 
however, that should receive the thoughtful considera- 
tion of every executive and worker. It was brought 
out forcefully at the railroad forum of the Human 
Relations in Industry Conference at Silver Bay, New 
York, last summer. Here, for instance, is a track fore- 
man who started service with the company many years 
ago when the work was done largely by brute force. 
Now all sorts of labor- and time-saving devices are 
being introduced. Many a foreman under such condi- 
tions finds it impossible to adapt himself to the new 
conditions, since he has never had any experience in 
the handling, care or operation of such tools. Some 
roads are finding great difficulty in securing an ade- 
quate supply of track foremen, properly trained to 
work under such conditions. 

Or here is a signal maintainer who has spent most 
of his life in that work. It was a simple proposition 
when he started service many years ago; but now he 
finds himself confronted with a complicated piece of 
mechanism involving a knowledge of electric circuits, 
etc., and requiring considerable manual skill. In many 
instances he has not grown with his job. What can 
you do with him? Obviously he is not properly trained 
for the new occupation and at an advanced age can- 
not adapt himself to the new conditions unless, indeed, 
he possesses exceptional ability. 

Or here is a railroad being electrified. The mainte- 
‘nance and repair forces are accustomed to steam locomo- 
tives and know nothing of electric power. In this case 
the change is so sharp that in most instances steps are 
taken to meet the new conditions and adapt the old 
force to them. Even here, however, much often re- 
mains to be desired. 

The informal findings of the Silver Bay Conference 
after much discussion were that the responsibility for 
remedying the situation is two-fold. Managements 
should try to educate their workers to the fact that 
economic and scientific changes are to be expected and 
that each employee, recognizing this, should take every 
opportunity to fit himself for broader responsibilities. 
In other words, the company should co-operate with the 
workers by helping them to keep up a continuous train- 
ing while in service. The workers may resent such 
advice from their employers, however, and it therefore 
becomes a responsibility of the leaders of the workers 
to awaken them to the necessity of keeping themselves 
in a constant state of preparation and possibly, also, of 
arranging for the proper courses of training. 

We are living in a new day and must frankly face 
the new conditions. It means an exercise of more in- 
telligent effort on the part of every individual, but it 
has its compensations in the higher standards of living 
which are made possible in this machine age. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 


Then there comes the question of waste and the con- 
servation of our resources. Malthus pointed out that 
the time would come when the population would in- 
crease to a point where the amount of food per person 
would have to be reduced, and this would limit the 
number of people who could exist on this earth. We 
see now, however, how the productivity of the soil can 
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be increased and how fewer people are required on the 
farms to feed the rest of the world. 

L. F. Loree pointed out another possible limiting 
factor at the Human Relations Conference at Silver 
Bay a few years ago. He suggested that the time might 
come when the wear and tear, waste and erosion of 
material each year would equal the amount of goods 
that could be produced and that this might prove a 
limiting factor on the growth of the world’s population 
and the standards of living. Silas Bent, in the intro- 
duction to his recent book “Machine Made Man,” says 
“the world’s annual bill on account of rusted metals 
is calculated at five billion dollars.” There is great 
waste of our materials and resources in these days and 
it behooves each of us to do our part in a conservation 
program. 

These are only two or three typical examples of the 
many problems that have come to us with this machine 
age. Stuart Chase in his book, “Man and Machines,” 
sums up in a chapter called the “Balance Sheet” what 
he considers to be the good and bad effects of this ma- 
chine age, and it makes quite an imposing catalog. 


Where Are We Going? 


Possibly some of you may have read “Whither Man- 
kind,” edited by Charles A. Beard. In it a group of 
thinkers, including philosophers, psychologists, histo- 
rians and economists, tell what they think of present-day 
tendencies. Quite generally they admit that this is a 
machine or mass-production age and attempt to estimate 
where it is leading us. 

A group of engineers and scientists, interested in 
planning for the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, questions whether, after all, the engineers 
and scientists who were responsible for bringing about 
this machine age might not be better able to estimate 
where it is leading us. As a result Doctor Beard 
agreed to edit a book, to be a companion to “Whither 
Mankind” and which will be known as “Toward 
Civilization.” 

The engineers and scientists will, so to speak, be 
looking at the problem from the inside out, rather than 
from the outside in, as was true of the authors of the 
earlier book. It presupposes also, as I see it, a re- 
sponsibility resting on the shoulders of the engineer 
and the scientists to assist in the control of the eco- 
nomic, social and political forces which have been set 
in motion by their achievements. At least more and 
more attention is being focused on the importance and, 
indeed, necessity of concentrating scientific attention on 
rightly directing the forces which have been released 
and set in motion by this machine age. 

Why did the scientists and engineers select the title 
of “Toward Civilization” for their book? It becomes 
evident if we examine Doctor Beard’s definition of 
civilization. “Civilization,” he says, “in its strict 
modern sense includes all the implements, devices and 
practices by which men and women lift themselves 
above savages—the whole economic order, the system 
of leisure built upon it, the employment of that leisure, 
and all manifestations of religion, beauty and apprecia- 
tion.” 


A Challenge 


We are all acquainted with the type of man who 
rushes in with a big display of energy and accom- 
plishes comparatively little. We know, also,. the type 
that quietly studies a situation and then, in almost as 
quiet a way, does the job quickly, thoroughly, and with 
a minimum expenditure of energy. 
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We have got to do a vast amount of real thinking 
in tackling these big problems—thinking based on facts, 
often difficult to obtain. This means research, and lots 
of it. We have accomplished much in this country by 
research, particularly in releasing and directing the 
forces of nature and in making better use of materials. 
We need more and more, however, to apply the prin- 
ciples of scientific research to the solution of economic 
and social problems which have resulted from the in- 
ventions and practices following research in science and 
engineering. And because transportation is so vital 
to our further development and progress, those of us 
in that field must do our full share in helping to find 
a solution to these larger problems. 


Discussion 


On invitation from the chairman, B. J. Farr, general 
superintendent of motive power of the Grand Trunk 
Western, Battle Creek, Mich., said that subsequent to 
the shopmen’s strike in 1922, he had an inventory taken 
of machine tools at Battle Creek shops and embarked 
on a program of replacing antiquated with modern 
tools wherever an annual saving of 15 per cent on the 
investment could be secured. In three years, with the 
co-operation of the management, about $125,000 was 
spent for new tools, thus permitting a substantial in- 
crease in shop efficiency. The shop force was de- 
creased from 625 men in 1924, to 428 men in 1930, the 
shop output being, if anything, slightly increased dur- 
ing this period. Mr. Farr said that further extensive 
study and improvement of railway shop machine con- 
ditions are essential as well as a consideration of the 
man problem involved. He stated that as a result of 
the increased production per man, American industry, 
as a whole, is rapidly approaching the six-hour work- 
ing day. 

The next speaker was John Marego, secretary of 
the Pension board of the Chicago & North Western, 
who outlined briefly the pension system by means of 
which the North Western takes care of aged employees 
who are retired at the age of 70, or on total disability 
after 20 years’ service. Mr. Marego said that not one 
in one hundred cases of total disability results from an 
accident, which is a tribute to railway working condi- 
tions. Nor are*many instances due to the effects of 
labor or the kind of work performed. He emphasized 
the responsibility of railway employment officers in 
eliminating the unfit from applicants accepted for rail- 
way positions. He said that weaklings and unfortu- 
nates, like all other men, have a right to work and earn 
their living, but that few, if any, railways are in a 
financial position to handicap themselves by the em- 
ployment of this class of labor. 

D. C. Buell, director of the Railway Educational 
Bureau, Omaha, Neb., discussed the preparation of the 
individual to meet changed conditions brought about by 
mass production methods and the greatly increased 
use of machinery in the present age. He said that in 
the past so much of the attention of railway officers has 
been concentrated on “routine” emergency work that 
they have had little opportunity to do constructive, 
forward thinking about the problems of human rela- 
tions confronting the railways. He said that by careful 
study, much can be accomplished in making the force 
reductions attendant upon the installation of improved 
machinery without inflicting excessive hardships upon 
the employees, citing, for illustration, the experience 
oi the Union Pacific Coal Company. Eugene Mc- 


Auliffe, president of the company, recognized the neces- 
sity of mechanizing the mines, but gave particular 
Study to minimizing the hardships on employees, due 
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to this vital change in operating methods, by taking ad- 
vantage of natural labor turnover, deaths and retire- 
ments. 

Mr. Buell said also that, whereas the attention of 
railway men in past years has been concentrated on 
reducing the number of employees for a given output, 
it must now be devoted to caring for their present 
torces and helping them to function efficiently. He said 
that railway employees do not want charity, nor are 
the railroads in a financial position to become charitable 
institutions, and that the reduction in the number of 
employees as a result of installing labor-saving ma- 
chinery constitutes, in many respects, a national prob- 
lem. Mr. Buell closed his remarks with the statement 
that more attention must be given to personnel prob- 
lems on the railroads and that, whereas employees were 
tormerly left to solve their own problems, it is now 
the duty of every supervisor to give more thought to 
the proper training of men under his direction and to 
assist them in fitting themselves to meet the new condi- 
tions, 


$110,000,000 Proposed 


for Rivers and Harbors 
Wasuincton, D, C, 
NE-hundred-and-fifty-six projects for the im- 
() recvemen of rivers and harbors, at an estimated 
cost of $110,000,000, were proposed to be added 
to the government’s waterway program by the passage 
of the rivers and harbors bill by the House on April 25. 
The bill was passed practically in the form it was re- 
ported by the rivers and harbors committee, after an 
afternoon of stormy debate, in which it was criticized 
as a “pork barrel’ by Representatives of states border- 
ing on the Great Lakes who feared that the proposal 
for the federal government to take the New York barge 
canal off the hands of the state of New York would 
interfere with the adoption of the St. Lawrence ship 
canal project, and by Representatives of Northwestern 
states who objected because the bill omits the par- 
ticular piece of “pork’’ they are interested in, the deep- 
ening of the upper Mississippi river to nine feet. 

No appropriation of money for the projects is in- 
cluded in the bill, which simply authorizes them. The 
funds are to be provided from the annual War De- 
partment appropriations, which in recent years have 
carried $50,000,000 to $55,000,000 for river and harbor 
work, although it has been proposed to increase the 
amount to $60,000,000. It is estimated that all the 
work included in the projects approved would take ten 
years to complete. Uncompleted work on projects pre- 
viously authorized but not appropriated for was re- 
cently estimated by the Army engineers to amount to 
$216,000,000. The last rivers and harbors bill was 
passed in 1927, but during the debate Chairman Demp- 
sey of the committee, by the way of reply to some ob- 
jections because certain projects were omitted, said 
he would favor annual bills hereafter. 

An amendment offered by Representative Hudson, of 
Michigan, to strike out of the bill the provision author- 
izing the Secretary of War to accept from the state 
of New York the state-owned waterways known as the 
Erie and Oswego canals (if New York decides to give 
them up to the United States) and to operate them at 
an estimated cost of $2,500,000 a year, was defeated 
by a vote of 59 to 148. Chairman Dempsey, who has 
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been an advocate of an “All-American” ship canal in- 
stead of the proposed St. Lawrence route, stated that 
there is no conflict between the two proposals because 
it would not be practicable to use the Erie canal for 
a ship canal and that it is intended to keep it as a 
barge canal. 

Representative Burtness, of North Dakota, offered an 
amendment proposing that the state of New York pay 
$50,000,000 to the United States, “for this favor.” 
Those who opposed the inclusion of this item said the 
canal would prove a “white elephant” to the federal 
government and that the cost of necessary improve- 
ments to make the canal useful would amount to many 
millions. 

Representative Nolan, of Minnesota, offered an 
amendment providing for the adoption of the nine-foot 
project for the upper Mississippi in place of the pro- 
vision in the bill for the expenditure of $3,058,000 for 
two locks and some dredging as a start. Chairman 
Dempsey said the adoption of such an amendment 
would completely defeat the bill, because it would add 
an item of $98,000,000, and the Nolan amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 41 to 146. 

The projects included in the bill contemplate the 
completion of several important links to connect up 
the present waterway system, such as the proposed $7,- 
500,000 expenditure for the completion of the Illinois 
waterway to connect the Mississippi river system with 
the Great Lakes, the project for the federalization of 
the New York canals, which it is proposed later to 
improve to form a deeper connection between the Lakes 
and the Atlantic, the last project needed to connect the 
intracoastal waterway from New York to Florida, from 
Cape Fear River, North Carolina, to Jacksonville, Fila. ; 
a proposed expenditure of $15,000,000 additional in the 
next three years on the Missouri river between Kansas 
City and Sioux City, and $29,266,400 for improving 
channels between the Great Lakes. The bill also con- 
templates the expenditure of $3,915,000 for the Dela- 
ware river, $3,500,000 for the Tennessee river and 
tributaries, $1,876,000 for the Columbia river, $3,555,- 
000 for the James river, $3,603,000 for the Kanawha 
river, $3,615,000 for the Allegheny river ; $819,000 for 
the Monongahela river, and $1,305,000 for the Savan- 
nah river. 

An item of $180,000 is also included for making a 
start on the improvement of the St. Lawrence between 
the foot of Lake Ontario and Ogdensburg, N. Y., 67 
miles, to a depth of 27 feet. Provision also is made for 
345 preliminary examinations and surveys in addition 
to the projects adopted. 

Although the committee had spent months in the 
preparation of the bill it was rushed through the House 
with remarkable speed. The bill was mtroduced on 
April 21 and reported on April 23 but the printed re- 
port in explanation of the bill was not available until 
the morning of the day the bill was taken up in the 
House. 

Those who opposed the proposed acquisition of the 
Erie canal charged that it was part of a deal by which 
the New York Congressmen supported the Illinois 
waterway project in return for the support of the 
middle western states for the inclusion of the New 
York item in the bill. Some of them also declared that 
as soon as the federal government acquires the canal 
efforts will be made to have it deepened trom 12 ft. to 
13 ft. at an estimated cost of $26,000,000 or to 14 ft. 
at a cost of $50,000,000, while some professed to believe 
that efforts will be made to have it converted to a ship 
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canal as a substitute for the St. Lawrence project. 
Chairman Dempsey was quoted as having said to a 
Buffalo newspaper that “the Erie canal will prove so 
valuable when improved that there will be no necessity 
for any deep waterway connecting the Great Lakes 
with the sea.” 

It was stated that although a special board appointed 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors had 
made an unfavorable report on November 1, 1929, on 
a proposal to deepen the canal to 14 ft. and again on 
February 6 on a modified proposal for a 13-ft. depth, 
Representative Dempsey, of New York and Representa- 
tive Hull, of Illinois, had prevailed on the board of 
engineers to modify their reports on April 2 by in- 
serting a recommendation that the federal government 
be authorized to take over the canal and that the im- 
provements be deferred until after the transfer is as- 
sured. In this connection attention was called to the 
fact that the committee had included in the bill a section 
to promote Brig. Gen. Deakyne, assistant to the chief 
of engineers, to the rank and pay of a major general 
upon his retirement, and an amendment striking this 
from the bill was carried by a vote of 112 to 89. 

The bill now goes to the Senate where a somewhat 
different sectional line-up will be encountered, because 
each state has an equal number of senatorial votes, 
whereas in the House the number of Representatives 
from New York and Illinois is sufficient to outvote 
many states of less population. 





Atlantic Coast Line Photo 


An Atlantic Coast Line Train on the James River 
Bridge, Near Richmond, Va. 















Round-Table Conferences on 


Transportation 


LIVELY debate as to the desirability of ex- 
A tensive development of inland waterways was 

brought out at a round table conference in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on April 29. The water- 
way advocates, while insisting that they had no desire to 
injure the railways, urged the need of “cheaper trans- 
portation” to enable the “land-locked” cities to compete 
with those more fortunately located, and contended that 
in the long run this “cheaper” form of transportation 
would premote development that would increase rail- 
way traffic. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, con- 
tended that experience and such pertinent data as are 
available indicate that with few exceptions due to very 
unusual conditions, transportation on improved rivers 
and canals always has been, since the early history of 
railroading, more expensive than by rail, and probably 
always will be in the future, since the cost includes not 
only the rate paid by the shipper but the interest on the 
investment made in improving the waterway and build- 
ing terminals, and the expense of maintaining them, 
which is paid by the public in the form of taxes. While 
he did not advocate it, he said that a reduction in freight 
rates could be secured at a lower cost to the taxpayers 
by having the government subsidize the railroads than 
by having it develop and maintain waterways. 

C. A. Newton, general counsel of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, said he was interested in a co- 
ordinated system of all forms of transportation and 
that the Middle West has a serious problem and needs 
a cheaper form of transportation. The government is 
justified in spending money to assist in its development, 
he said, just as it aided the railways in the early days 
with land grants. He _ pointed out that the federal 
barge line on the Mississippi river is a very small unit 
of transportation but contended that it is needed to de- 
velop a system of joint rates and that when the pro- 
visions of the Denison act are complied with there will 
be a large development of private transportation on the 
river. He declared that St. Louis is losing business to 
cities located on the lakes and the ocean but that “the 
good Lord gave us a river 2,000 miles long’’ and the 
railroads ought not to make low rates to destroy the 
competition of carriers on it. 


Cost of Water Transportation 


“To say that the development of waterways will 
cheapen transportation because it will cause part of the 
nation’s freight to be carried for lower rates than it 
would be carried by rail simply evades the real issue,” 
Mr. Dunn said. “The cost of transportation, whether 
by airway, highway, waterway or railway, is the total 
amount that has to be paid to provide it, regardless of 
who pays all or any part of it. All of the people di- 
rectly or indirectly pay both taxes and freight rates. 
The question of the expediency of developing any in- 
land waterway always therefore is a question of tax- 
ation as well as of freight rates. It always involves 
the questions, first, as to whether the increase in taxes 
will or will not exceed the saving in freight rates di- 
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rectly effected by the development of waterways; 
secondly, as to whether there will not result a diversion 
of traffic from the railways that will make it necessary 
for them to charge higher rates on their remaining traf- 
fic than would otherwise be necessary; third, as to 
whether, if there actually is a net reduction in the total 
amount that must be paid in rates for transportation 
by both rail and water, those who pay the increased 
taxes will be the beneficiaries of the reduction of freight 
rates. Not until the advocates of inland waterway de- 
velopment squarely meet these questions with data such 
as would be convincing to private capitalists who were 
being solicited to invest their own money will inland 
waterway development be discussed on its merits as a 
national economic and business problem.” 

John H. Small, former president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, asked why, if rail trans- 
portation is cheaper than water transportation, the rail- 
roads sought to destroy water competition and why they 
object to according to water carriers joint rates and 
through routes. He predicted that there will come a 
limit to the capacity of the railways and said that every 
form of transportation should be developed. 

F. W. Sargent, president of the Chicago & North- 
western, denied that the railways had endeavored to 
destroy water competition on the Mississippi and he 
pointed out that although the people of New York state 
have been paying about 2 cents a ton-mile for every 
ton of freight shipped over the Barge Canal, while the 
shippers have been paying only about one-half cent, 
the New York Central has not reduced its rates, which 
average about one cent a ton-mile. He also said that 
the canal is now carrying less freight than in 1850 
while the rail traffic in that territory has increased by 
leaps and bounds. Referring to the land grant argu- 
ment, he said the railroads would now be glad to “trade 
back” because they have paid for the land grants over 
and over in reduced rates for government transporta- 
tion. He made the point that the experience of certain 
natural waterways, such as the Great Lakes or the 
ocean, should not be confused with the subject of spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money to improve every inland _water- 
way and of the government going into competition with 
its citizens in a way to destroy their investments and 
the source of its taxes. Replying to a speaker who had 
urged the need of river transportation to reduce the 
cost of getting goods to the Pacific Coast via the Pan- 
ama canal, Mr. Sargent said the railroads would carry 
goods to the Pacific coast at rates that would make the 
shippers forget the Panama canal if not prohibited from 
competing with the canal, and in reply to another who 
had spoken of a tow of 55,000 tons of coal carried down 
the Ohio and Mississippi at a low rate he said that 
the railroads could meet such competition if given 
freight in trainload lots and allowed to make trainload 
rates. “If they will give us grain in trainload lots 
the railroads will handle it so cheaply as to relegate 
talk of cheap water transportation to the realm of the 
dead languages,” he added. He also said the railroads 
are willing to make joint rates with the waterways 
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but are not willing to let the barge line get credit for 
reducing rates 15 or 20 per cent while asking the roads 
to stand 51 per cent of the reduction. 

Cornelius Lynde, of Chicago, representing a water 
carrier on the Ohio river, said his company has nego- 
tiated a number of joint rates with railways but has 
not asked them to assume any part of the water dif- 
ferential but has agreed to the established rail divisions. 
He made the point that in comparing rail and water 
rates or costs the fact should be considered that rail- 
ways are accorded the right of eminent domain, with- 
out which their cost of construction would be so high 
that we wouldn't have any railroads. He also said that 
he was satisfied that his company’s costs are materially 
less than those of the railroads. 


The Problem of Joint Rates 


C. C. Wren, of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
took the position that the government should develop in- 
land waterways in the same way that it has developed 
ocean harbors, asking where the railroads would be if 
the government had not spent money liberally for that 
purpose. Regarding the controversy as to division of 
joint rates he said the corporation had been willing to 
accept the railroads’ proposal that as a general principle 
the roads should not be called upon to absorb the water 
differential, except when the railroad division sheets 
are not property constructed, but he said that in many 
cases there are no recognized all-rail divisions or the 
division sheets are so unsatisfactory to one or more of 
ihe roads concerned that they cannot be accepted. Mr. 
Sargent replied that the Northwestern now has on file 
a request of the Inland Waterways Corporation for 
joint rates on traffic from Wisconsin to St. Louis on 
which it has divisions with the Missouri Pacific satis- 
- factory to both roads, but that the corporation refused 
to accept them and that was the principal reason why 
the rates have not been put in. 

Lucius Teter, chairman of the board of the Chicago 
Trust Company, who presided, suggested at one point 
that the question of taxes as part of the cost of water 
transportation was apparently being avoided and he 
urged some of the waterway advocates to discuss it, 
but the ensuing speakers went no farther along that line 
than to say that the people have a right to decide where 
their money shall be spent. 

L. S. Rose, of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, asserted that the federal barge line is taking 
business away from private warehouses by offering 60 
davs free storage to secure the routing of traffic via its 
line. He said this amounts to a rebate. 

S. A. Thompson, secretary of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, said there is no doubt but that the 
railways are officially opposing waterway development 
but that he knew of no waterway advocate that is hostile 
to the railways and no waterway that had not resulted 
in an increase in the business of the railways that ran 
alongside it. He said that most of the large cities that 
give the railways the most traffic both in this countrv 
and in Europe are located on waterways and _ that 
“waterways make big cities.” He also made the point 
that as navigable rivers are under the jurisdiction of 
the federal government the only way they can be de- 
veloped is by the government with public money. 

W. R. Dawes, president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois, said that while waterways may take 
traffic away from the railways at first he thought in the 
end they would tend to develop traffic so there would 
be enough for both forms of transportation. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Dunn had made a mis- 
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take in comparing present waterway costs with those 
of the railroads because some of the water carriers are 
still in the initial stage of development and are still in- 
efficient, but he said many private corporations are being 
formed to take advantage of river improvements. 


Railroad Problems 


Railroad consolidation, co-ordination of rail, high- 
way, waterway and air transportation, and informal set- 
ilement of rate controversies, were the subjects dis- 
cussed at a round-table conference on April 30, at which 
Mr. Sargent presided. H. A. Wheeler, vice-chairman 
of the First National Bank, Chicago, and Emory RK. 
Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania, discussed 
the progress which has been made in ten years under 
the consolidation provisions of the transportation act, 
and expressed the hope that Congress will not find it 
necessary to suspend all powers ot the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to deal with railway unification, and 
thus call a halt to the orderly progress being made, 
pending further legislation for the purpose of dealing 
with holding companies. Both admitted that the hold- 
ing company problem is one to be dealt with but Dr. 
Johnson expressed the opinion that the railroads that 
have resorted to the use of holding companies may have 
done so only for temporary purposes. Alfred P. Thom, 
general counsel of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, expressed regret that the progress that was being 
made in Congress toward legislation to make more 
workable the consolidation provisions of the transpor- 
tation act along the lines of voluntary consolidations 
without a complete plan should have been suspended be- 
cause of the view that nothing could be done until the 
questions relating to holding companies and the pro- 
tection of the interests of labor should have been set- 
tied. He said the interests of the employees should be 
safeguarded but that there is a question as to whether 
this could not be taken care of by the commission rather 
than by an express statute. Speaking of the railway 
situation generally he said that there is being exhibited 
a demand that competing systems of transportation 
should be created which would have the effect of re- 
ducing the field of traffic open to the railroads; that 
after motor vehicle transportation has taken away much 
of the railroad short-haul and passenger traflic it is now 
proposed by pending legislation to prevent the railroads 
from seeking to get back any portion of the passenger 
business by purchasing bus lines. He said that no more 
important subject could engage the attention of the 
chamber than this tendency to restrict the field of the 
traffic left to the railways and thus increase the cost of 
handling what is left. 

Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, said 
that while the railroads by their very nature are des- 
tined to be our fundamental method of transportation 
ior an indefinite futuré, their co-ordination with other 
forms of transportation is making such rapid strides 
that it is possible to visualize them in the future as 
realizing their true potentialities as high-speed lines for 
long-distance traffic between large centers while other 
forms of transportation will be grouped around them 
as accessories, each handling the class of business for 
which it is best suited. Railroads have established joint 
arrangements with motor vehicles and air transporta- 
tion lines, he said, and the waterways are being brought 
into the picture of co-ordination through joint rates, so 
that it is entirely conceivable that railways may even- 
tually participate in the service on the inland waterways. 
As to possibilities of long-distance carriage of freight 
by trucks he pointed out that a 125-car train can carry 
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over 5,000 tons of freight with one or two engines and 
a crew of five to seven men, while to haul the same 
amount of freight on the highways would require 500 
large trucks, 500 engines and 500 drivers with probably 
as many mechanics and helpers. He referred to some 
statistics compiled by Dr. C. S. Duncan, of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, showing that the rail- 
roads handle 80.3 per cent of the ton-miles of traffic of 
the country, while the Great Lakes handle 14.7 per cent, 
other inland waterways 1.5 per cent, and trucks 3.5 
per cent. 


Informal Settlement of Rate Controversies 


W. C. Cowling, traffic manager of the Ford Motor 
Company, and Arthur Hale, of the Coal Exporters’ As- 
sociation, discussed the report of the Railroad Commit- 
tee urging an increased use of the established methods 
of informal settlement of railroad rate controversies. 
Mr. Cowling expressed the opinion that both railroads 
and shippers should organize themselves more etfective- 
iy for this purpose, that there should be a ‘reduction 
of the multiplicity of committees that it is necessary to 
go through to get action on rate changes, and that better 
personal contacts should be substituted for voluminous 
correspondence in dealing with such matters. Mr. Hale 
described the difficulty experienced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in handling such broad prob- 
lems as consolidation and valuation when it must also 
handle some 1,600 formal rate cases cach year, and he 
urged that some independent body such as the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States make a detailed ex- 
amination of each case before the commission and as- 
certain what could have been done to avoid them. 

S. A. Thompson, secretary of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, said he had been in favor of 
“co-ordinated” transportation for 40 years but that he 
did not believe the time had come for such “co-ordi- 
nated transport” as suggested by Mr. Lee and that he 
saw no necessity for railways to control the other forms 
of transportation. 

The conference adopted a resolution proposed by the 
Railway Business Association expressing disapproval 
of the proposal (made in the Howell bill) that Con- 
gress should at once proceed to amend the rule of rate- 
making in the transportation act, and particularly the 
proposal “which apparently would involve the govern- 
ment in a proprietary interest, progressively increasing, 
in railway property.” 





The Southern Pacific Station at San Antonio, Tex. 
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Joint Grade Crossing 
Committee Appointed 


[FFERENT sections of the American Railway 

Association have been engaged upon the high- 

way grade crossing protection problem, which 
has also been the subject of consideration by several or- 
ganizations not connected with the railroads. While 
the work of the railroad committees has been so divided 
that there is a minimum of conflict, it was considered 
desirable that one organization represent all the carriers 
before the different public bodies, and with other or- 
ganizations. 

For the purpose of providing this co-operation each 
of these committees has, through its representatives, se- 
lected members of a Joint Committee on Grade Crossing 
Protection. The committee as constituted consists of 
representatives of the Operating Division, and of the 
Construction and Maintenance, Safety and Signal Sec- 
tions as follows: 

Operating Division: W. J. Towne (Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Grade Crossing Protection and Trespassing), 
chief engineer, Chicago & North Western; H. D. Pol- 
lard, vice-president and general manager, Central of 
Georgia; J. H. Dyer, general manager, Southern Pa- 
cific; R. E. Woodruff, vice-president, Erie; W. J. Jenks, 
vice-president, Norfolk & Western. 

Safety Section—O perating Division: H. A. Rowe, 
(chairman, Committee on Prevention of Highway 
Crossing Accidents), claims attorney, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western; D. H. Beatty, superintendent of 
safety and sanitation, Southern; D. G. Phillips, superin- 
tendent of safety, Wabash; G. H. Warfel, assistant to 
general manager, Union Pacific; F. W. Curtis, super- 
visor safety and fire prevention, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. 

Construction & Maintenance Section—Engineering 
Division: F. Ringer, (chairman, Committee on Grade 
Crossings), chief engineer, Missouri-Kansas-Texas; B. 
Blum, chief engineer, Northern Pacific; J. G. Brennan, 
engineer grade crossings, New York Central; H. E. 
3rink, general assistant engineer, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; G. P. Palmer, engineer, main- 
tenance and construction, Baltimore & Ohio. 

Signal Section—Engineering Division: A. H. Rudd, 
(chairman, Special Committee on Highway Crossing 
Protection), chief signal engineer, Pennsylvania; C. J. 
Kelloway, superintendent of signals, Atlantic Coast 
Line; P. M. Gault, signal engineer, Missouri Pacific; 
T. S. Stevens, signal engineer, system, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; C. H. Tillett, signal engineer, Canadian 
National. 

The joint committee has organized by the election of 
W. J. Towne, chief engineer, Chicago & North Western, 
as chairman. G. E. Ellis has been selected as secretary. 
The following have been elected vice-chairmen : 

Safety Section—H. A. Rowe, claims attorney, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; Construction and 
Maintenance Section—F. Ringer, chief engineer, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas ; Signal Section—A. H. Rudd, chief 
signal engineer, Pennsylvania. 

The headquarters of the joint committee will be at 
328 Transportation Building, 17th & H Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The duties of the joint committee on Grade Crossing 


will be as follows: 
1. To maintain contact with and take such action from time to 
time as may be considered appropriate for the purpose of in- 
forming public authorities ot standardization of equipment 
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and practices adopted by the American Railway Association, 
in an endeavor to bring about uniformity of requirements of 
State and local authorities with respect to grade crossing 
protection. y 

2. To establish contact with other bodies or persons working on 
the problem of grade crossing protection with the object 
of securing uniformity in conclusions. 

3. To investigate various methods of grade crossing protection 
with reference to application of the best methods of protec- 
tion to different classes of crossings. 

4. To furnish members with information as to conclusions 

reached and recommendations made, and as to results ob- 

tained in securing uniformity in highway grade crossing 
protection. 

To review the work having bearing on highway grade cross- 

ing protection which has been, or is being done by other di- 

visions or sections, or other committees of the American 

Railway Association before publication by such division, 

section, or committee. 


ws" 


Couzens Resolution 
Now Being Revised 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


HE Senate committee on interstate commerce on 

April 28 and 29 considered in executive session 

the resolution introduced by Chairman Couzens 
which was originally designed to stop all railway con- 
solidation or unification until Congress can pass further 
legislation on the subject. The Senator laid before the 
committee, however, an entirely new draft as the result 
of objections made to the original form during the hear- 
ings which were concluded on April 24. 

Instead of suspending all authority of the commission 
to approve any railway unification until Congress can 
act on proposed amendments of the consolidation law 
which have been pending before it for several years, 
the revised resolution would suspend the commission’s 
powers until March 4, 1931, the date of the expiration 
of the Seventy-First Congress, except in so far as such 
authority can and shall be exercised in conformity with 
the following requirements: 

(a) The Commission is authorized and directed to investi- 
gate and consider the interests of shippers, travelers, consum- 
ers, investors, employees, and any and all other persons 
served by, or contr.buting to the rendering of service by a 
carrier involved in a proposed consolidation or acquisition of 
control, and to impose such terms and conditions upon, or 
to require such modifications of, a proposed consolidation or 
acquisition of control, as the Commission may find necessary 
to protect or promote, and to adjust conflicts between, such 
interests, all of which are declared to be involved in and to 
affect the public interest which it shall be the paramount duty 
of the Commission to protect and to promote. 

(b) The Commission is specifically authorized and directed 
to prescribe in its order approving and authorizing any con- 
solidation or acquisition of control such terms and conditions 
as may be necessary to prevent the dismissal or demotion of 
emplovees, reduction of employment, and/or uncompensated 
losses of rights, privileges and conditions of employment, and 

or to compensate employees for all losses and expenses (in- 

cluding losses or expenses sustained through change of resi- 
dence, or disposition of homes or other real property), as a 
result of the anticipation or consummation of such consolida- 
tion or acquisition of control. 

For the purpose of preventing the proposed Great 
Northern Pacific unification it was proposed that when- 
ever the commission shall find that any application made 
under paragraph 2 of section 5 involves or seeks in 


effect to bring about a consolidation or unification of 
the operations of carriers which would substantially 
affect the complete plan of consolidation, the commis- 
sion shall take no further action on it except to notify 
the parties that applications must be made.in accordance 
with paragraph 6 of section 5, which relates to complete 
consolidation. 
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The paragraph relating to holding companies was 
amended to declare unlawful any consolidation or uni- 
fication or acquisition of control, or any exercise of par- 
tial or complete control, of two or more carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, which may have the effect 
of restraining or substantially lessening competition, 
however accomplished, and which the commission is not 
empowered to approve and authorize, or which the com- 
mission, if empowered, has not approved and author- 
ized, and any person who hereafter knowingly partici- 
pates in bringing about any such consolidation, unifica- 
tion or acquisition of control, or in exercising such 
control, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
viction, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than three 
years, or both. 

There was also a proviso exempting from the pro- 
visions of the resolution persons who have holdings in 
corporations solely for investment. 

Hearings before the committee were concluded on 
April 24 and the revise resolution was brought up in 
executive session on April 28. Walker D. Hines, coun- 
sel for stockholders of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific who was expected to continue his testimony on 
April 24, yielded to Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the 
Railway Labor Executives Association, who was thus 
enabled to have the last word. After discussing the 
proposed Great Northern Pacific unification Mr. Rich- 
berg told the committee he thought it unnecessary to sus- 
pend the commission’s power to authorize unifications 
in all instances but he suggested a redraft of the resolu- 
tion, based on that suggested by Commissioner Eastman, 
with some additional language so that the suspension 
would be limited to consolidations or acquisitions of con- 
trol which would be in violation of the anti-trust laws, 
those under which any substantial number of employees 
would be dismissed or demoted or suffer loss of valuable 
rights, or cases where conditions imposed by the com- 
mission shall not be accepted or shall be contested. 

Mr. Richberg told the committee that the handling of 
the Northern unification case under paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 5, after the commission had promulgated its con- 
solidation plan, was a deliberate evasion of the law, be- 
cause the law imposes restrictions as to consolidations 
not imposed as to acquisitions of control, and he took 
the position that the Northern case represents a consoli- 
dation. If the conditions laid down by the commission 
in that case are complied with, he said, the commission 
could issue an order authorizing the unification as a mat- 
ter of form. He said he understood there are some diffi- 
culties among the roads about complying with them but 
that they cannot be relied upon as being insuperable. 
Although other witnesses had told the committee that the 
commission has power to attach any conditions it deems 
in the public interest to a unification authorization, Mr. 
Richberg said the commission does not seem very sure 
of its powers and he was very dubious as to the extent 
to which the employees can look to it to protect their 
interests under the law. He declared that consolidations 
will bring about great dislocations of employment and 
that if they are in the public interest law should be pro- 
vided to compensate the employees for any losses they 
may suffer. 

There was some discussion among members of the 
committee as to what form of the resolution would be 
most likely to be passed by the Senate and the House. 
Senator Barkley remarked that after some experience 
on the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce he was “prepared to combat any optimistic asser- 
tions that any bill affecting the railroads can be hastily 
passed through that committee.” 





























Looking Backward 


New Books 








Fifty Years Ago 


The New Orleans, Mobile & Texas [now part of the 
Louisville & Nashville] was sold in New Orlearis, La., on 
April 24, for $4,000,000 to a committee acting for the bond- 
holders. The sale included the line from New Orleans to 
Mobile, Ala., 141 miles, and it is understood ti:at the Louis- 
ville & Nashville has a controlling interest in the purchase.— 
Keilroad Gazette, April 30, 1880. 

A rather curious claim against a railway company is set 
up in a suit against the Indiana, Bloomington & Western 
[now part of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
and the Baltimore & Ohio] by the Indianapolis & Browns- 
burg Gravel Koad Company. The railway and the gravel, 
or toll, road run parallel for a considerable distance, aid 
the latter company asserts that the operation ot the steam 
road has caused people largely to cease driving upon the 
gravel road, greatly reducing its receipts. It asks damages 
to the amount of $18,000.—Railway Age, May 3, 1880. 

The transportation of fruits and vegetables from Florida 
to the Northwest was the subject of a convention of southern 
railway and express company representatives at Fernandina, 
Fla., recently. The general freight agent of the Atlantic, Gulf 
& West India Transit Company estimated that his road would 
offer 1,500 car loads of vegetables for transit this season. 
The convention agreed to accept the proposition of the 
Southern Express Company to transport fruit and vegetables 
at a charge to shippers of not to exceed 50 per cent above 
the regular freight rates charged by the railways. ‘The 
time from Baldwin, in northern Florida, to principal cities 
will be: Nashville, 58 hours; Evansville, 76 hours; Louisville, 
73 hours; Cincinnati, 80 hours; St. Louis, 78 hours; Chicago, 
94 hours. Ratlway Age, May 6, 1880. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


H. C. Nutt, general superintendent of the Iowa district of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been transferred to 
the Missouri district at St. Louis, Mo. Railway Age, May 
5, 1905. 

Work on the construction of the Western Pacific over the 
proposed route of 930 miles from Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
Oakland, Cal., on San Francisco Bay, will be undertaken 
immediately following the awarding of the contract to an 
eastern contractor. Railway Gazette, May 5, 1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


Alexander H. Rudd, signal engineer of the Pennsylvania, 
has been promoted to chief signal engineer of that railroad. 
Railway Age, April 30, 1920. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, pursuant to the 
passage of the Transportation Act, has created the Bureau 
of Service, whose function it will be to supervise matters per- 
taining to the adequacy of transportation service. Essentially 
the bureau will have charge of car service matters and a car 
service section will be established. In addition the bureau 
will advise the Commission on matters in which operating 
conditions are a factor, such as the joint use of terminals. 
Railway Age, April 30, 1920. 

The combination of the Reading Company, the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company, the Central Railroad of New Jersey and the 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Company, was ordered dissolved 
by a decision of the United States Supreme Court handed 
down on April 26, the decision partly affirming and partly 
reversing a district court decree in a government suit in- 
stituted to dissolve the intercorporate relations of the com- 
panies on the ground that through such relations they con- 
stitute a combination in restraint of interstate commerce in 
anthracite coal. Railway Age, April 30, 1920. 
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Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Ratlroad Com- 
pany, by Charles E. Fisher. Succinct and interesting sum- 
maries of the events chronicled in the annual reports of this 
company from 1839 through 1881. Illustrated with pictures of 
the company’s locomotives, passenger and freight stations, 
and the engine terminal at Wilmington in 1876. Another im- 
portant and practical aid to research in railway history issued 
as Bulletin 21 of the Railway and Locomotive Socicty. 36 p. 
Pub. by the Railway and Locomotive Historical Society, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. $1. to members, $2. to non-members. 

Recent Developments in International Railway Questions, by 
Brig.-Gen. Sir H. Osborne Mance. Developments since 1925 
with regard to the older conventions by which international 
railway traffic is governed in Europe, and to the International 
Railway Union, the Advisory and Technical Committee on 
Communications and Transit of the League of Nations, and 
the International Chamber of which have been 
functioning since the War, concluding “We can no longer be 
content with an insular view of transportation, when every 
economic question is being raised on to an international plane.” 
General Mance’s remarks on the influence of fear on co-opera- 
tion were commented on in the discussion by Mr. Roger Gibb. 
Proceedings No. 236, Session 1929-1930 of the Great Western 
Railway (London) Lecture and Debating Society. 13 p. Pub. 
by the Society, London, England. 


Commerce, 


Periodical Articles 


New England A Rail Battleground—A Consolidation Muddle, 
by Dudley Hovey. “One of the striking facts brought out 
before the New England Railroad Committee at its hearings 
has been the high degree of satisfaction of shippers and pub- 
lic with railroad service. This, plus divergent interests of 
various sections, has manifestly weakened even such sentiment 
as may have existed for a ‘New England’ consolidation.” p. 3. 
Barron’s, April 28, 1930, p. 3, 8-% Map, p. 9. 

Oats for the Iron Horse, by John T. Flytn. “Trying to 
make one trunk railroad grow where fifty branches grew before 
is today’s hardest problem for our big cab and caboose men. 
Mr. Flynn has made a thorough study of consolidation, and tells 
you here, in a nice way, just what it’s all about.” Illustrated. 
Collier’s, April 26, 1930, p. 10-11, 60. 

Old Age Pension and Insurance Systems tn Foreign Coun- 
tries. A summary of origitis, provisions, persons affected, and 
so on by countries from Argentina thru Yugoslavia. “For 
more hazardous occupations, such as transport and mining, 
often a lower age limit is set than for other less hazardous 
occupations.” p. 6. Monthly Labor Review, p. 5-8 and 5 sheets 
of tables. 

Phone Links 2 Continents from Train, by A. B. MacPhail. 
“While the International Limited |Canadian National Railways] 
roared past Lake Ontario at speeds of from sixty to eighty-four 
miles an hour today, the train’s passengers conversed readily 
by telephone with London, Washington, Ottawa, and Fort 
Worth, Texas.” New York Herald-Tribune, April 28, 1930, 
p. 1, 10. 

Railroad Stations, by Edward Hungerford. A reminiscence 
of the glories of older stations and a suggestion as to modern 
“problems” of passenger terminals, here and abroad. Saturday 
Evening Post, April 19, 1930, p. 107-109. 

Le Transcontinental Africain, by Jacques Bardoux. A dis- 
cussion of the economic and social urges behind the project 
for the construction of the TransSaharan Railway. (Revue 
Economique Internationale, March, 1930, p. 495-510. 
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An Unwelcome Strike 


Harry Fowler, chief engineer of the tie plant of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, at Galesburg, Ill, is an ardent 
bowler and loves to make strikes, but he made an extremely 
unwelcome one recently. Swinging the ball hard, Fowler 
struck it against his left leg with sufficient force to break 
the bone near the knee. 


Roger W. Kahn Has Miniature Railway 


On the top floor of Otto H. Kahn’s country mansion is a 
miniature railway system with station, switches and every- 
thing, occupying three rooms. There are two keys to the 
suite. The housekeeper has one. The other key is held 
by Roger Wolfe Kabn, musician and aviator, who. often 
spends hours running his railroad as he has for years. 


Railroading Mayors 


That Baltimore & Ohio employees are not unsuccessful as 
politicians is indicated by the fact that at least four of them 
are mayors of the towns in which they work. The list in- 
cludes W. E. Simonton, agent, Pennsboro, W. Va. M. H. 
‘Twiss, telegrapher, Caseyville, Ill, Roy M. Jackson, yard 
foreman, Richmond, Ohio, and Lester O. Childs, baggageman, 
Mt. Crawford, Va. 


Last Spike Drivers 


Two veteran employees of the Northern Pacific, who had 
direct participation in the driving of the last spike in Septem- 
ber, 1883, which completed the transcontinental line of the 
Northern Pacific, retired recently from active service with 
that railroad. These two pioneers are John Jones, engine- 
man, who has a record of 46 yr. 5 mo. of continuous service, 
and George A. Fellows, freight agent at Spokane, who has 
completed 44 yr. 4 mo. of service. 


Blind Man Reports Broken Rail 


Charlie Blackburn, a former employee of the Southern 
railway, but now totally blind, has been warmly commended 
by Superintendent J. S. Bergman for his unusual alertness 
in reporting a broken rail, on January 20. Mr. Blackburn 
was walking along the track near Roaring River, N. C., be- 
ing aided by a 12-year old boy. The boy remarked “There 
are two joints right together.” Blackburn sensed something 
wrong and stopped and felt the track with his hands, con- 
cluding that the rail was broken. He and the boy walked a 
mile to report to the section foreman. 


Mike Mulconnery’s Family 


When Mike Mulconnery, in 1851, entered the service of a 
railroad which afterward became a part of the Illinois Central, 
he started a family tradition which has resulted up to the 
present in an aggregate family service for that system of 283 
years. Mr. Mulconnery, now deceased, had 5 sons and 12 
grandchildren who have worked for the Illinois Central in and 
near East St. Louis, Ill. He himself had 37 years to his credit 
when he retired in 1888. His was the distinction of being the 
first engineer to run a train over the Eads bridge at St. Louis, 
completed in 1873, and he also had the distinction of guiding 
the special train carrying President Diaz of Mexico between 
DuQuoin, IIl., and St. Louis in 1887, in what was then a record 
run of 1 hr. and 50 min. 


What Do You Know About Railroads? 


Under the above heading, the Chicago Tribune recently 
ran a series of 50 questions. When these were propounded 
to several Railway Age editors, they all scored over 80 on 
the basis of two points for each question answered correctly. 
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Most of the questions are fairly simple, but some of them 
may prove stumbling blocks. Here they are. Test your 
knowledge. The answers will appear next week. 





What railroad runs each of these famous trains between 
what cities (first five questions) ? 


1—Twentieth Century Limited? 

2—Broadway Limited? 

3—Congressional Limited? 

4—Sunset Limited? 

5—Golden State Limited? 

6—What is the “Flying Scotsman”? 

7—What is the Blue Train? 

8—What two railroads constructed the first railroad from 
the Mississippi Valley to California? 

9—What is known as the “sea-going railroad” ? 

10—What railroad advertises that it “carries more pas- 
sengers than any other railroad in America”? 

11—What rail system has the greatest mileage? 

12—What has become of the Grand Trunk road? 

13—By what railroad can you reach the Grand Canyon: 

For what railroad does each of these abbreviations stand? 

14—A., T. & S. F.? 

15—N. Y., N. H. & H.? 


17—B. & O.? 
18—With what railroad was Cornelius Vanderbilt associ- 
ated? 


19—With what railroad was Leland Stanford associated? 

20—With what railroad was James J. Hill associated? 

21—What is the oldest of America’s trunk railroads? 

22—Who invented the first successful locomotive? 

23—What was the “Rocket”? 

24—What was the first commercially used locomotive in 
the United States? 

25—Who designed and constructed the first locomotive 
built in America? 

26—Who invented the airbrake for railroads? 

27—Who invented the modern type sleeping car? 

28—Who invented the modern car vestibule? 

29—With what service is the name Fred Harvey associ- 
ated? 

30—What was the “999”? 

31—To what are the words Mikado, Atlantic, Pacific and 
Mountain applied? 

32—What does such a ntumber as 4-6-2 mean when ap- 
plied to a locomotive? 

33—How many inches apart are the rails of a standard 
gauge railway? 

34—What part of a train is the tender? 

35—What part of a train is the caboose? 

36—What is the pilot of a locomotive commonly called? 

37—What is the name of the building in which locomo- 
tives are sheltered between runs? 

38—What signal is indicated when the arm of a sema- 
phore block signal is horizontal? 

39—What color light accompanies this signal? 

40—When an automatic block signal goes out of order 
what does the semaphore indicate? 

41—--What is indicated by green flags on an engine? 

42—-What whistle signal does the engineer give while 
approaching a crossing? 

43—In railroad slang, what is a hog? 

44—-Who is nicknamed the hoghead? 

45—Who is the tallow-pot? 

46—For what does O. R. C. stand? 

47—In railroad slang what are “freezers”? 

48—What is meant by a headender and a tailender? 

49—What is the most famous of all railroad songs? 

50—What two famous songs deal with railroad construc- 
tion work? 
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THe New ENGLaANp Rarroap Cus will 
hold its next meeting on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 13. This will be the annual 
banquet and entertainment. 


Tue Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco will hold its next meeting on 
Monday evening, May 12, at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago. G. S. Ditmore, 
master car builder of the Delaware & 
Hudson, will present a paper on Lubri- 
cation and Rule 66. 


Tue Crncinnatt Raitway Crus will 
hold its next meeting on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 13, in the dining hall of the 
Wintor. shops of the Cincinnati Street 
Railway Company, Cincinnati. This will 
be a dinner party, with music by the 
street railway employees; and the mem- 
bers will inspect the shops. 


WitiAM Prister, a patrolman of the 
New York Central, was the recipient, on 
April 28, of a valor medal, conferred on 
him by the company for capturing at the 
risk of his own life, an armed negro 
who had killed William Biber, a fellow 
patrolman. The shooting of Biber had 
occurred at midnight on December 8, and 
the culprit was caught within 24 hours. 


THe SouTHERN PaciFic is operating a 
“Better Health” car over its system to 
educate employees to care for their health. 
The car is equipped with X-ray appara- 
tus and laboratories for physical examina- 
tions and for the testing of milk and 
water. Motion-picture machines with 
sound reproduction have been installed to 
project films devoted to nutrition, teeth, 
posture, blood transfusion, first aid, food 
and other subjects of health. 


O. D. CHaLMeErs, who was arrested and 
charged with the diversion of $122,000 
of railroad checks to his personal use, 
while manager of mail and express traffic 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, was re- 
leased under $40,000 bond at St. Louis, 
Mo., on April 15. Chalmers confessed 
that during the pist four years he had 

propriated for his own use checks paid 

three newspaper companies to the 
railroad for transportation of newspapers. 


THE VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION of the 
Northern Pacific will hold its sixth an- 
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nual convention at Portland, Oregon, 
from June 12 to 14. Tentative plans 
provide for a business session on the 
first day, a sightseeing trip around Port- 
land and the Rose Festival parade on 
the second day; and a trip by special 
train from Portland to Seaside where a 
noon-day luncheon will be served, on the 
third day. 


THe CENTRAL Ram-way Cus will hold 
its next meeting at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Thursday evening, May 8. 
C. T. Williamson, general manager of the 
Railway Express Agency at Buffalo, will 
speak on the work of the Express Agency 
and John J. Brinkworth, superintendent 
of the New York Central at Buffalo will 
speak on railroad operation. There will 
be music by men from the Lehigh Valley 
shops. 


THe Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
will plant 40,000 trees along its line west 
of the Missouri river during 1930, thereby 
continuing its tree planting program 
which was started in 1928. In that year, 
7,000 saplings were set out, and in the 
following year 38,000. The trees used 
are American elm, box elder, Russian 
mulberry, pine and conifers, all hardy 
varieties. Of the saplings planted, 80 
per cent have survived. 


Tue New York State Transit Com- 
MISSION (having jurisdiction in New 
York City) proposes to call for a re- 
hearing of the case in which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Long Island Railroad to dis- 
continue operation of its short Whitestone 
branch provided coach service on the 
highway is maintained to carry passengers. 
The Federal decision was by three com- 
missioners and request will now be made 
that it be reviewed by the full commission. 


New York State Hours of Labor 


The governor of New York has ap- 
proved the law recently passed by the 
legislature, regulating the hours of work 
and the wages of laborers and mechanics 
employed on grade crossing eliminations. 
The law requires the hours to be the same 
as on other public work and the pay to 
be at the prevailing rate. It is predicted 
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that this will materially add to the cost 
of grade crossing work. 


Capitalization and Income 
for 1929 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued its annual preliminary state- 
ment of railway capitalization and income 
for 1929, showing a total capitalization 
for Class I railways, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, of $19,218,233,188, 
as compared with $18,929,394,337 for 
1928 (restated). Net railway operating in- 
come for the year amounted to $1,251,689,- 
041 and other income to $349,721,490, 
making the total income $1,601,410,531. 
Deductions from income amounted to 
$701,797,007 and the net income to $899,- 
613,524. Dividend appropriations of in- 
come and surplus amounted to $408,259,216 
on common stock and $75,784,517 on pre- 
ferred stock. Total appropriations of in- 
come amounted to $286,348,483 and the 
income balance transferred to profit and 


loss was $613,265,041. 


Immigration Bill Recommitted 
to Committee 


After nearly two weeks of debate the 
Senate on April 25 voted, 34 to 30, to 
recommit to the immigration committee 
the bill introduced by Senator Harris, 
of Georgia, to apply the restrictive 
quota basis to immigration to this coun- 
try from points in the western hemi- 
sphere. The bill was intended to restrict 
Mexican immigration but amendments 
adopted during the debate greatly 
broadened its scope to include changes 
in the basis on which immigration from 
Europe is permitted. After the Senate 
had got into a tangle by adopting one 
amendment to repeal the “national ori- 
gins” basis and another’ conflicting 
amendment which would leave part of 
that basis intact, a motion to recommit 
the bill prevailed. 


New York State Legislation 


The Governor of New York has ap- 
proved the Thayer bill, so called, amend- 
ing the Public Service Commission law 
so as to require utility corporations, in 
their annual reports, to disclose the sden- 
tity of persons owning substantial inter- 
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ests in the voting capital stock of the 
corporation. 

The Governor has also approved the 
pill amending the same law in its pro- 
visions relating to holding companies, and 
to transactions between affiliated inter- 
ests and public utility companies. 

The Governor has vetoed four bills 
which were passed by the legislature 
which would liberalize payments to abut- 
ting owners in the elimination of grade 
crossings where the street grade has been 
changed or where the owner’s right to a 
side track has been impaired. 

Fifteen million dollars has been appro- 
priated by the New York legislature for 
use by the Grade Crossing and Terminal 
Station Commission of the city of Buf- 
falo in the elimination of grade crossings. 


The C. P. R. in March 


Net income of the Canadian Pacific 
for March amounted to $2,098,572, as 
against $3,956,275 in March of last year, 
a decrease of $1,857,702. For the month 
under review, gross’ revenues showed a 
decrease of $3,333,149, while operating ex- 
penses were reduced by $1,475,446. 

For the first quarter of the year oper- 
ating net amounted to $3,685,847, against 
$7,643,579 in the corresponding period of 
1929, a decrease of $3,957,732. Gross 
revenue showed a reduction of $8,931,686, 
at $38,930,743, while expenses were cut 
$4,973,954 to $35,244,895. 

The following table shows the earn- 
ings, expenses and net profits for the 
month of March and for the three months 


ending with March, with comparisons: 
MARCH 

1930 1929 Decrease 

Gross $14,205,435 $17,538,585 $3,333,149 
Exp. 12,106,863 13,582,309 1,475,446 
Net . $2,098,572 $3,956,275 $1,857,702 

THREE MONTHS ENDING 
March, 1930 March, 1929 

Gross $38,930,743 $47,862,429 $8,931,686 
Exp 35,244,895 40,218,849 4,973,954 
Net $3,685,847 $7,643,597 $3,957,732 


Claim Agents Meet at Richmond 
From May 21 to 23 


Meeting at the Hotel Jefferson, Rich- 
mond, Va., the Association of Railway 
Claim Agents will hold its forty-first 
annual convention from May 21 to 23, 
inclusive. Following addresses of wel- 
come by the Honorable John Garland 
Pollard, governor of Virginia, and by 
Eppa Hunton, Jr., president of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
and the usual opening business, papers 
will be presented for discussion on 
ten topics of interest to claim agents. 
Relations between operating and claim 
departments, the liability of a railroad 
for medical expenses and the value of 
safety campaigns will be some of the 
subjects to be considered. 

The leading entertainment during 
the convention will consist of a trip to 
Jamestown, Va., Yorktown and Wil- 
liamsburg on May 21, with dinner at 
William & Mary College. 

The principal officers of the associa- 
tion, in charge of arrangements for the 
convention, are: President, Smith R. 
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Brittingham, Seaboard Air Line; Vice- 
Presidents, Frank Wenter, Jr., Chicago 
& North Western, J. C. Hume, Missouri 
Pacific and Herbert A. Rowe, Delaware, 


Lackawanna -& Western; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. D. Morris, Northern 
Pacific, 


State Requires Long Island to 
Expand Suburban Service 


The Public Service Commission -of 
New York, acting through the Transit 
Commission (which has _ jurisdiction 
within New York City) has issued an 
order requiring the Long Island Rail- 
road to improve its passenger train 
service to and from Pennsylvania sta- 
tion, Manhattan, to the full capacity of 
the railroad; and to increase the capac- 
ity where possible. 

A separate order issued by the Public 
Service Commission imposes _ similar 
requirements in Nassau and Suffolk 
counties (outside of New York City). 

The road is required after September, 
1930, to operate 36 passenger trains, 
westbound, to the Pennsylvania station 
between 8 a.m. and 9 a.m.; and after 
June 15, 1931, the order requires that 
seats shall be provided for all passen- 
gers on these and all trains to and from 
the Pennsylvania station, with the pro- 
vision, however, that the company shall 
not be required to run more than 15 
cars in a train. The road must provide 
100 new passenger cars of a capacity 
of at least. 80 seats each (in addition to 
85 new cars already promised). 

By June 15, 1931, the company must 
see that necessary additions to plat- 
forms, tracks and signals shall be made 
to permit the operation of the 15-car 
trains; extensions of platforms are de- 
fined in detail. 

By June 15, 1931, certain storage facil- 
ities and yards for cars must be pro- 
vided; and platforms must be lengthened 
at 26 suburban stations named in the 
order; necessary power facilities must 
be provided, together with the necessary 
changes in power apparatus of multiple- 
unit passenger cars. 

The order contains data concerning 
the volume of traffic on certain days in 
January, December and July, last, going 
to support the commission’s demand for 
maximum facilities. The records show 
large numbers of trains in which pas- 
sengers were obliged to ride standing, 
in many cases from 50 to 98 persons 
per car. 

The order dealing with conditions out- 
side New York City calls upon the 
company to rearrange switch and sig- 
nal systems and to study how best it 
may increase the acceleration power of 
its locomotive equipment; to study im- 
proved seating arrangements, especially 
with a view to seating three passengers 
on one side of the aisle of a car; and 
to submit specifications of any new loco- 
motives contemplated. Another order 
requires the double tracking of the line 
from Sayville to Patchogue, and to ex- 
tend electrification eastward to Patch- 
ogue by June 1, 1931. 

The commission, in publishing its order, 
referred to the contention of the rail- 
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road company that the desired improve- 
ments would cost over thirteen million 
dollars, and said that this point had re- 
ceived due consideration; also that it be- 
lieved the company was financially able 
to make the necessary expenditure. 


Historical Bulletin No. 21 


The latest bulletin of the Railway & 
Locomotive Historical Society, (Har- 
vard Business School, Boston) dated 
March, 1930, No. 21, is devoted wholly 
to an account of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore Railroad. This 
road, organized February 5, 1838, as a 
consolidation of three earlier corpora- 
tions was acquired by the Pennsylvania 
in 1881, and this historical sketch ends 
with the latter year. It is made up, 
chronologically, of abstracts from the 
company’s annual reports for the suc- 
cessive years. One of the earliest chap- 
ters tells of controversies with the gov- 
ernment concerning the price to be paid 
for the transportation of the mails, an 
episode looking very much like similar 
negotiations of recent times, with which 
the reader may be familiar. Interes:- 
ing experiments with coal burning loco- 
motives and in the construction of track 
and bridges are noted. Lists of locomo- 
tives owned constitute a leading feature. 

In 1859, two long passenger cars were 
fitted up to be used as sleeping cars be- 
tween Philadelphia and Washington 
(hauled through Baltimore by horses). 
In 1862 passenger cars were run 
through to New York by being taken 
on a ferry boat in the Delaware River 
from the P. W. & B. station to the 
Kensington station (Philadelphia) of 
the Philadelphia & Trenton (now Pennsyl- 
vania). But the unsatisfactory results 
from this experiment led to the con- 
struction of the Junction Railroad which 
now forms a part of the New York 
division of the Pennsylvania. 

In the Civil War (1863) the govern- 
ment took so many freight cars that 
the road had not enough for its own 
traffic. The bridge across the Susque- 
hanna River was finished in November, 
1866. 

By 1869, the road had 30 miles of 
steel rails (from England) “not one of 
which had been removed for an imper- 
fection.” In 1869 the road carried 4000 
carloads of peaches and in 1875 over 
9000. In the latter year, strawberry 
shipments amounted sometimes to 90 
cars a day; and peaches were taken 
without change of cars to Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago and Cincinnati. 

The road took credit for being a pio- 
neer in the use of railway mail cars, ap- 
parently ignorant of the fact there had 
been other “pioneers.” 

In 1876, the year of the centennial 
exhibition at Philadelphia, passenger 
receipts increased 36 per cent. In that 
year the sum of $9,909 had been spent 
for Rousseau’s signals, and these were 
called block signals. 

In 1877, the engineer, S. T. Fuller, 
began keeping records of the life of rails 
in the track. In 1879 the use of horses 
for drawing passenger cars through the 
streets of Baltimore (enroute to and 
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from Washington) was discontinued and 
cars were transferred by boat across 
the harbor between Canton and Locust 
Point. At the end of 1879, 25 miles of 
road had tracks ballasted with stone. 

The frontispiece of the pamphlet is a 
portrait of Samuel F. Felton, who was 
president from 1851 to 1863. Other il- 
lustrations show three types of locomo- 
tives and the station buildings at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 


Space-Interval Protection for 
Trackmen 


On the London & North Eastern, where 
the modern practice of providing section 
masters with motor cars seems to be in 
vogue, certain gangs of trackmen now 
have been provided with facilities for 
protecting their track cars by means of 


the tablet system. Readers who are 
familiar with the language spoken in 
Britain will find the details of this 


arrangement in the following paragraphs 
taken from the Railway Gazette 
(London) : 

TOKEN WORKING FOR PLATELAYERS’ 

TROLLEYS 

Three platelaying gangs responsible for 
the L. N. E. line between Northallerton 
and Hawes, 33 miles, are now each pro- 


vided with two petrol trolleys, with a 
portable turntable to facilitate removal 
from or replacing on the rails; and an 


interesting application of token working 
has been adopted in connection with their 
occupation of sections of line. Telephones 
and intermediate key token occupation 
boxes have been fitted at 39 points, ap- 
proximately a mile apart, and adjoining 
each box are two run offs constructed of 
rails laid on their flats and set at right 
angles to the track. One trolley is 
garaged at each end of a ganger’s length, 
and, when starting work, travels as a 
freight train to the signal-box nearest the 
point where work is to be done. 

Occupation of the section having been 
agreed upon, the ordinary instruments are 
switched out so that an occupation key 
can be obtained; but on reaching the key 
box nearest the working place, the 
trolley is removed from the line, and the 
insertion of the occupation key in the key 
box, following telephone agreement with 
the signalman, enables standard token 
working for trains to be restored, until 
broken again by the withdrawal of the 
occupation key. 

This method of working, as described 
in the railway company’s magazine, has 
been in operation since March 3. Some- 
what similar arrangements have been 
adopted between Heacham and Wells, 
and between Chester and Connah’s Quay. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 


Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. Next meeting, May 13-16, 1930, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. _ Exhibit by Air 
Brake Appliance Association. 

Arr Brake AppLiance AssociaTion.—Fred W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Air Brake As 
sociation. 

American AssocraTion oF Freicut Trarric Or- 
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Ficers.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 


Chicago. 

American ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BacGGacE 
Acents.—E, Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ey a or PassENGER TRAFFIC 


Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 400, Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 
June 16-19, 1930, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—J. H. Hawley (B. R. & P. 
Ry.) E. Salamanca, N. Y. 

American Exectric Rartway ASSOCIATION.— 
-~“Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. Annual Convention, June 23-26, 1930, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

American Rattway AssocratTion.—H. ¢ Forster, 

30 Vesey St., New York, 

Division I.—Operating.—J. C. lation 30 
Vesey St., New York, . we 

Freight Station Section—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago. Next meeting, June 17-20, 1930, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Medical and Surgical Sectien.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. Next meeting, June 17-19, 
1930, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 


Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. Annual meeting, July 
1-3, 1930, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. 


Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next 
convention, Sept. 16-19, 1930, Royal York 


Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Division II.—Transportation.—G. W. Covert. 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 


meeting, May 7-9, 1930, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Division III.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Exhibit 


by National Railway Appliances Associa- 
tion. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. 
H. Fritch. 


Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section.—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., 
New York. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne. 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Annual 
convention, June 18-25, 1930, new Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City, Exhibit by 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Equipment Painting Section—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next convention, September 9-11, 1930, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Exhibit by Sup- 
ply Men’s Association. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.—W. J. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Annual convention, June 18-20, 1930, New 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis Pil- 
cher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, June 10-13, 1930, Olympia 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Division II.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Next meeting, June 18- ~ 1930, 
New Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. 

Car Service Division.—C. A. uch, 17th “and 
H. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Rarttway Bripce anp Buriitpinc Asso 
cration.—C, A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 319 
N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Annual conven- 
tion, October 21-23, 1930, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Exhibit by Bridge and Build- 
ing Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Rarttway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—A. W. Large, Gen. Agri. Agt., C. R. I. & 
P. Ry., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 
18-20, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 

American Rattway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Exhibit by National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation. 

American Rartway Macazine Epitors Associa- 
t10n.—Miss Martha C. Moore, Frisco Em- 
ployes’ Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. Next meet- 
ing, May 5-6, 1930, Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

American Rattway Toot ForeMEN’s Sonnets 


TION. . Macina, C., M., St., 
a Be 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Annual 
convention, September 10-12, 1930, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Asso- 
ciation of the American Railway Tool Fore- 
man’s Association.—Acting Secretary: H. W. 
Leighton, Harry W. Leighton tf ‘565 Ww. 
Washington St., Chicago. 
Aue Snort Line Rar.roap AssociaTion.— 
F. Whittelsey, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
FN . & 
American Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
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Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Paul D. Mallay, Johns- 
Manville Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

American Woop Preservers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
H. L. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, D. C. Next meeting, January 
27-29. 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AssecraTIon oF Rartway Ciaim Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual conven- 
tion, May 21-23, 1930, Hotel Jefferson, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Association oF Rattway Exectricat ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
411, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Semi- 
annual meeting, June 23, 1930, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual convention, 
October 21-24, 1930, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Exhibit by Railway Electrical Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Associ1aTION OF Rattway Executives.—Stanley 

Strong, Transportation Building, Washing- 

ton, ° 
a or Rartway Suppty Men.—J. W. 
Fogg, MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co., 2649 
N. Kildare Ave., Chicago. Meets with Inter- 


national Railway General Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

BorLeERMAKERS’ Supprty Men’s AssociaTion.— 
Frank C. Hasse, Oxweld Service 


Company, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Meets with Master Boiler Makers’ Associa- 
tion. 

BripceE anp Buritp1nc Suppty Men’s Assocta- 


TION.—W. a wrence, Johns-Manville 
Corp., 41st St. and Madison Ave., New 
York. Meets with American Railway Bridge 


and Building Association. 
Canaptan Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 129 


Charron St., Montreal, Que. Regular meet- 
ings, 2nd Monday in each month, except 
June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, 


Montreal, Que. 

Car Foremen’s AssocraTion oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, Chicago & Alton, 3001 W. 39th 
Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Mon- 
day in month, except June, July and August, 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForEMEN’S ASSOCIATION or Los ANGELES— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except July, August 
and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St.,.Los Angeles. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF St. Louis, Mo. 
—F. G. Wiegman, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Meetings first Tuesday of 
each month, except July and August, Ameri- 
can Hotel Annex, 6th and Market Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

CenTRAL Rattway Crus or Burrato.—W. H. 
Newman (President), New York Central 
Railroad, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
2nd Thursday each month, onetee June, July, 
August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N 12 

Curer InTeERCHANGE Car Inspectors’ AND Car 
ForemMen’s Associration.—(See Master Car 
Builders’ and Supervisors’ Association.) 

CincinNnaATI Rattway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, 453 E. 
6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meetings 2nd 
Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November. 

CLevetanpn Rattway Curivus.—F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, first Monday each month, except July, 
—- September, Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 
and. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLroap Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, 
September 23-25, 1930, Hotel Morrison, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit of International Railroad Mas- 
ter Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Rartroap Master BLacKsMITH®’ 
Suprty Men’s Assoctation.—J. Jones, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 650 
Washington Blvd., Chicago. Meets with 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY 
Spain, May 5-15, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fue Association.—C. 
T. Winkless, Room 700, La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. Next meeting, May 6-9, 
193., Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by 
International Railway Supply Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. Annual Convention, Sep- 
tember 16-19, 1930, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Suppty MeEn’s Asso- 
craTion.—L. R. Fyle, Locomotive Firebox 
Co., 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets 
with International Railway Fuel Association. 


Concress.— Madrid 


Master Borter Makers’ AssocraTion.—A. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, May 20-23, 1930, William 


Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Exhibit by 
Boiler Makers’ Supply Men’s Association. 
Master Car Burtpers’ AND SuPERVIsoRS’ Assoct- 
atTion.—A. S. Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. 
of Chicago, 7926 South Morgan Street, Chi- 
cago. Next convention August 26-28, 1930, 
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Rook Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
Supply Men's Association 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoap ano Urtti- 
tres Com™missioners.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual Conven- 
tion, November 12-15, 1930, Charleston, S. C. 

NationaL AssociaTiIon oF RartLroap Tie Pro- 
pucers.—Roy. M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NaTionNaAL Raitway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
Cc. W. Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention. 

Natrona Sarety Councit.—Steam_ Railroad 
Section: W. A. Booth, Can. Nat. Rys., Mont- 
real, Que., Can. Annual Congress, Septem- 
ber 29-October 4, William Penn and Fort 
Pitt Hotels, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Enctanp Raritroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting 
une, July, August and September, Copley- 
laza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx Rattroap Cirus.— E. Sumner (Fresi- 
dent), Asst. to Gen. Supt. M. P. Penna. 
R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. Regular meetings, 
3rd Friday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

Paciric Rattway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rattway Accountine Orricers’ AssocraTION.— 
E. R. Woodson, 1124 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rattway Bustness Association.—Frank W. 
Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Next meeting, November, 1930, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, ; A 

Rattway Car DeprarTMENT Orricers’ Assocta- 
T10on.—(See Master Car Builders’ and Super- 
visors’ Association.) 

Rarrway Crus or Pittrssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Etectrricat Suppty MANUFACTURERS 
Assocration.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers 

RarLway EQuipMENT MANUFACTURERS’ Assocta- 
tion.—F. W. Venton, Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with Travel- 
ing Engineer3’’ Association. 

Rartway Fire Prorection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
Md. Next meeting, October 21- 23, 1930. 

RAILWAY Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Section of A. R. A. Division 1. 

Rartway ‘Treasury Orricers’ AssocraTion.— 
L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Next meeting, June 18-20, 
1930, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way As- 
SOCIATION.—T. . Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Exhibit by Track Supply Association. Next 
meeting, September 16-18, 1930, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago. 

Sr. Louris Rartway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Regular 


, 


meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. 

Stanat Aprtiance Assocration.—F. W. Ed- 
munds, 


West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 

Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Cius.— 
A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, June, September and November, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

Soutnuern Assocration or Car Service Orrt- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. Rv., Atlanta, 
Ga. Next meeting, July 17, 1930, Mobile, 
Ala. 

Suprrty Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. V. Equip 
ment Painting Section. 

Surrty Mewn’s Assoctation.—Bradley S. John. 
son, W. H. Miner, Inc., 667 The Rookery 
Ruilding, Chicago. Meets with Master Car 
Builders’ and Supervisors’ Association. 

Track Suprty Assocration.—L. C. Ryar, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

Encinerrs’ Assocration.—W. O. 

1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, O 

September 23-26, 1930, 

Chicago. Exhibit by Rail- 

Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. Dickinson, 343 

Regular meet- 

except June. 


TRAVELING 
Thompson, 
Annual meeting, 
Hotel Sherman, 
way Equipment 

Western Rartway Crus.—W. 

Sm. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ines, 3rd Monday each month, 

July and August. 





Exhibit by 
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The State Railroad Commission of The Chamber of Commerce of the state 
South Carolina has issued an order to of New York, speaking through a speciz! 


the effect that Pullman cars must not be 
operated within that state without a white 
man in charge. 


The Denver & Salt Lake has filed no- 
tice, with the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Colorado, of a reduction of one 
cent a mile in passenger rates, effective 
May 17; or from six cents to five cents. 


Senator Phipps, of Colorado, has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill to authorize the 
Postmaster General to permit railroad 
and electric car companies to provide 
mail transportation by motor vehicle in 
lieu of service by train. 


The Lehigh Valley announces that “The 
New Yorker” running between New York 
and Chicago over the Lehigh Valley and 
the Canadian National now leaves New 
York at 4:30 p.m., and runs through to 
Chicago in 24 hours, four hours quicker 
than heretofore. 


The Canadian National announces that 
a regular mixed train is now in operation 
over the Hudson Bay Railway from The 
Pas to Herchmer (M. P. 412), twice a 
week. Mixed trains are in operation be- 


tween Herchmer and Churchill, but not 
for the regular transportation of pas- 
sengers. 


The application of Western Colorado 
fruit shippers and commercial organiza- 
tions for reductions in freight rates on 
apples, pears and peaches from Colorado 
to all parts of the United States, was 
the subject of a hearing at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., on April 23-29 before Exam- 
iner Myron Witters of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announces that the application of the 
Mississippi Valley Barge line for a cer- 
tificate authorizing it to operate barge 
service on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
has been assigned for hearing at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on May 21, and that the 
American Barge Line has been author- 
ized to intervene in the proceedings. 


Senator McNary, of Oregon, has in- 
troduced in the Senate a _ resolution 
authorizing the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce to have prepared for 
the use of the Senate a brief in reply to 
the study prepared for the Association 
of Railway Executives by C. S. Duncan 
and E. F. Bilo relating to transportation 
charges in the United States and Canada, 
the work to cost not over $5,000 


Passengers in the New York-Sarasota 
sleeping car on train No. 509 of the 
Seaboard Air Line are now provided 
with breakfast (if the order is given the 
night before) by the porter, who will take 
such orders to the Union station restau- 
rant in Tampa. The food will be served 
at such time as the passengers may desire, 
either in their berths or on tables set up 
for them. 





committee, of which T. C. Desmond is 
chairman, expresses the opinion that New 
York should oppose any plan which may 
provide for the consolidation of eastern 
trunk railroads in such a way as to lessen 
competition in the transportation of 
freight to and from New York City. 
For more than three-fourths of a century, 
the railroads serving the city have been 
active competitors, and some of them 
have their only seaboard terminal on 
New York harbor. These roads give the 
best service that it is possible to give, 
and their continued independence is the 
most powerful protection that New York 
has against the competitive thrusts of 
rival ports. 

Freight Commodit*y Statistics 

The total revenue freight carried by 
Class I railroads in the last quarter of 
1929 was 642,531,581 tons, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
quarterly statement of freight commodity 


statistics. This was a_ decrease of 
24,211,438 tons as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1928. The 
figures by commodity groups are as 
follows: 
Commodity 

group 

1929 1928 Inc. or dec 

Products of 

agriculture 64,487,851 73,958,255 d 9,470,404 
Animals and 

products 12,416,578 12,355,875 i 60,703 
Products of 

mines 340,617,004 342,184,040 d 1,567,036 
Products of 

forests 40,452,299 46.210,242 d 5,757,942 
Manufactures 

and miscel- 

laneous 144,911,274 151,362,462 d 6,451,188 
All L. C. L 

freight 15,435,137 16,460,707 d 1,025,570 

Total 618,320,143 642,531,581 d24,211,438 


Air and Rail to the Southwest 


The Transcontinental Air Transport 
announces that, beginning May l, pas- 
sengers are to be taken from New York 
to the southwest (and vice versa) in 
24 hours, and that the fare will be less 
than railroad and sleeping car fare. The 
combined schedules provide for travel 
on the “Airway Limited” of the Penn- 
sylvania between New York and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; T.A.T.-Maddux Air Lines, 
Columbus to St. Louis, Mo., and from 
St. Louis by the Southwest Air Fast 
Express line. Passengers leave New 
York at 6:05 p.m., arrive at Dallas, Tex., 
at 6:15 p.m. and Fort Worth at 6:40 
p.m., the following evening. At Tulsa, 
Okla., at 3:55 p.m., there is a connection 
for Oklahoma City. The schedules both 
ways will save about 18 hours as com- 
pared with former railroad schedules. 


Between the Atlantic Seaboard and 
Dallas, Tex., the saving in fare is said 
to be $6.24. 


Switching Rates Proposed for 
Chicago District 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 

on April 28 made public a proposed re- 

port by Examiners H. C. Faul and W. B 
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Wilbur on a general investigation of 
switching rates in the Chicago district, 
recommending a finding that the rates 
proposed by the railroads of 3 cents 
per 100 lb. for one-line hauls, 3.5 cents 
for two-line hauls, and 4 cents for three- 
or-more-line hauls, carload minimum 
60,000 Ib., would not be unreasonable for 
application on all commodities switched 
within the district, except railway equip- 
ment on its own wheels. The examiners 
also proposed a finding that such inter- 
state line-haul rates as are specifically 
related to the present rates within the 
Chicayo switching district should be ad- 
justed to maintain a fair relationship with 
the rates within the district. The find- 
ings were based to some extent on a cost 
study. 


Chicago-Pacific Coast Time 
War 


The passenger train schedule contest 
among roads operating between Chicago 
and California and those operating be- 
tween Chicago and the northwest Pacific 
Coast was again stirred up on April 28, 
when the northwest roads announced a 
further reduction of one hour in their 
schedules, thereby establishing a running 
time of 60 hr. and 45 min., effective 
June 1. The one-hour cut in the schedule 
of the northwest trains follows a 1-hr. 
15 min. reduction made on March 30. 
This action resulted in a meeting of the 
California lines to determine whether a 
further reduction in their schedules should 
be made, since, on April 11, these roads 
had concluded that, beginning June 1, the 
running time of extra-fare trains from 
Chicago to California shall be reduced 
1 hr. 30 min., and eastbound 50 min., 
thereby placing the extra-fare trains on 
a schedule of 56% hrs. westbound, and 
57 hrs. 10 min. eastbound, without an 
increase in the extra-fare charge. 

The departure and arrival times of the 
Portland Limited of the North Western 
and Union Pacific have not been definitely 
lecided upon, although the schedule will 
be 60 hours and 45 minutes. The Mil- 
waukee’s Olympian will leave Chicago at 
10:15 p.m. as at present, and will arrive in 
Seattle at 9:00 a.m. instead of 10. The 
Empire Builder of the Burlington and 
Great Northern will leave Chicago at 
10:15 p.m. as at present, and will arrive 
in Seattle and Portland at 9:00 a.m in- 
stead of 10. The North Coast Limited 
of the Burlington and Northern Pacific 
will leave Chicago at 10:00 p.m. as at 
present, and will arrive in Portland and 
Seattle at 9:00 a.m. instead of 10, as is 
now the case. 


Pennsylvania Reforestation 
Train 
A total of 25,800 persons visited the 
reforestation train which the Pennsyl- 
vania operated over its Grand Rapids 


division from Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
Petoskey from April 14 to 19. The 
purpose of this expedition was _ to 


arouse interest in the development of 
the 14,000,000 idle Michigan acres 
through the distribution of seedlings, 


the number of which totals more than 
1,000,000. Residents 


along the line 
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manifested keen interest in the project. 
At Manton 17,000 seedlings were taken 
away by visitors, while at Kalamazoo 
over 5,000 people visited the train. By 
the time the train reached Cadillac, it 
was necessary to replenish the stock of 
trees carried and 20,000 were forwarded 
by airplane from Lansing. 

The train consisted of six cars—three 
baggage cars to carry the exhibits, a 
passenger coach which served as a lec- 
ture car, one express car carrying an 
extra lighting outfit for motion pictures 
and a car for sleeping and eating ac- 
commodations. The animal exhibit con- 
sisted of pheasants, Mallard ducks, Ca- 
nadian geese, a ferret, a skunk, a musk- 
rat, a porcupine, a bobcat and other 
animals. Addresses and lectures were 
made by representatives of the state 
college and of the railroad. 


P.R.R. Defends Coach Transfer’ 
at New York 


The New York Central, the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, the Erie and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western have filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
brief in connection with the proceeding in 
which the commission suspended the 
Pennsylvania’s tariff proposing free trans- 
fer of passengers in New York City and 
Newark to compete with the Baltimore 
& Ohio motor coach service. For argu- 
ment these companies attach a copy of 
their original application that the tariff 
be suspended, but they renew their re- 
quest that the practice of the Baltimore 
& Ohio be nicluded in the investigation, 
saying that the counsel for the latter, at 
the New York hearing, objected at every 
point to the introduction of data concern- 
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ing the practice of the B. & O.; and that 
this anxiety to keep it out of the recor: 
“appears to confirm the propriety of our 
request that the commission investigate 
these practices.” 

The Pennsylvania, in its brief, says it 
must be just as permissible for it to 
deliver passengers at their destinations in 
New York, Brooklyn and Newark as for 
the Baltimore & Ohio, “whether these 
destinations are at the establ’shed stations 
of the Pennsylvania or elsewhere,” and 
it remarks that even if the tariff were 
suspended it could apparently do the 
same thing because the B. & O. has no 
tariff covering its coach service. The 
brief reviews a series of meetings at 


which the Pennsylvania had expressed 
great concern because the B. & O. had 
transported special parties in its train- 


connection coaches between points not on 
its regular routes, saying that since the 
commission has not yet initiated an in- 
vestigation with respect to the practices 
of the B. & O., the Pennsylvania would 
be fully justified in meeting its practices. 
“There is potential competition,” the 
Pennsylvania says, “at every point in New 
York, Brooklyn or Newark, and in order 
that the Pennsylvania may be able to 
meet competition of this kind which is 
not specified in the tariff but must be 
gauged by actual happenings, it must 
provide for the service throughout the 
territory where there is a possibility oi 
the bus service proving effective in the 
diversion of traffic.” 

Daniel Willard is quoted as saying in 
a letter to General Atterbury, “We are 
simply trying in a very small way to se- 
cure a portion of the passenger business 
to and from New York for which similar 


* * * * 





New York Central Opens Modernistic Ticket Office at Chicago 


Interior view, looking toward the ticket counter, of the Michigan boulevard office, which was 


opened on April 7. 


As shown in the photograph, an illuminated map of the New York Central 


lines, carved in relief on linoleum, covers one wall, while others, including those of an artistically 
furnished lounge, are covered with mural paintings depicting the various phases of modern trans 


portation. 





Electric clocks are designed to suggest travel departures. 
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purpose the Pennsylvania company 
deemed it wise to spend a very large 


sum of money for providing its terminal 
on Manhattan Island.” In_ conclusion, 
the Pennsylvania brief says: “It is perti- 
nent to call attention to the serious efforts 
made by the carriers through their high- 
est executive officers to avoid the present 


situation—a_ situation, howevei, which 
seemed unavoidable when the president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio announced in 


substance that his company would regard 
itself as having a free hand in the solicita- 
tion of traffic by moving groups of pas- 
sengers to and from their ultimate in- 
tended destinations in New York, 
Brooklyn and Newark.” 


Ohio Valley Shippers’ Board 


Car requirements for shippers in Ken- 
tucky and parts of Ohio, Indiana, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia for the second 
quarter of 1930 will be about 7 per cent 
less than for the same period of 1929, 
according to estimates prepared by the 
Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory board 
and presented at the meeting at Cin- 
cinnati on April 23. The forecasts pre- 
dicted that the movements of petroleum, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, grain, mis- 
cellaneous manufactures, cement, and 
coal and coke would show an increase 
over 1929, while shipments of paper and 


accessories, crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, agricultural products and clay 
products would show a decrease. Lum- 


ber shipments are expected to be about 
25 per cent less than in 1929; automo- 
biles, 34 per cent less; crushed stone, 
sand and gravel, 10 per cent less; clay 
products, 8 per cent less; iron and steel, 
10 per cent less; coal and coke, 2 per 
cent more; cement, 7 per cent more. 

P. C. Hodges, vice-president of the 
Marble Cliff Quarries Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, general chairman of the 
board, pictured the function of the ad- 
visory boards as something more than 
machinery for forecasting car require- 
ments. “The railroads,” said Mr. Hodges, 
“have always been the forerunner of our 
commercial progress and they will al- 
ways be the backbone of our transpor- 
tation system, but railroads cannot in- 
definitely continue to create their own 
prosperity through reduction in operat- 
ing costs. In our endeavor to build up 
other mediums of transportation such 
as motor and waterways we may in 
reality create a condition of waste in 
transportation facilities that will even- 
tually mean a higher rather than lower 
cost of distribution. 

“IT hold no brief for the railroads other 
than to see them at all times capable of 
performing the service we demand of 
them, but as business men we should 
see to it that their earnings are such 
as to insure them adequate credit. With- 
in the next decade this problem may be 
acute and the members of these boards 
and should have an important 
the crystallization of public 

for a complete system of 
privately owned and 
Any other policy 


could 
part in 

sentiment 
transportation, 
profitably operated. 


will fail to secure that which the busi- 
ness of our country needs for the dis- 
tribution of our products of fields and 
factories.” 
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Locomotives 


Tue ILitrno1s CENTRAL is now inquiring 
for six oil-electric locomotives of 600 hp. 


THE AmTorG TRADING CORPORATION is 
inquiring for a number of locomotives 
for export to Russia. 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS UNION has ordered 
four eight-wheel switching locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 12. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Union Pacific is inquiring for 
20 ore cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 

Tue Western Fruit Express is inquir- 
ing for 100 steel underframes. 


THE UNION’ REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT 
Company has ordered 500 refrigerator 
cars from the General American Car 


Company. 


Tue Fruit Growers’ Express is inquir- 
ing for 100 steel underframes in addition 
to an inquiry for 366 reported in the 
Railway Age of April 26. 


THe AMmtToRG TRADING CORPORATION is 
inquiring for ahout 450 cars, including 
gondola cars and hopper cars of 66 tons’ 
capacity. This is in addition to 50 air 
dump cars reported in the Railway Age 
of April 12. 


Tue Paciric Fruit Express has 
ordered 500 underframes from the 
Western Pipe & Steel Company, San 


Francisco, Cal. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 5. 


Tue ItirNots CENTRAL is now inquiring 
tor 2,200 freight cars, as follows: 


No. Type Capacity 
200 Automobile Furniture............ 50 tons 
800 Automobile Furniture............ 40 tons 
Jf “eRe re errr 70 tons 
le 4 inca ebbtennckteen donee mune 50 tons 
et 50 tons 
The purchase of this equipment was 
recently authorized, as reported in the 


Railway Age of April 5. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Erte has ordered five 70-ft. steel 
express cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 12. 


THE CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 
two gas-electric rail motor cars from 
the International Equipment Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of February 15. 


Tue CENTRAL oF NEw JERSEY has 
placed an order for 25 steel. passenger 
coaches and 5 steel combination passenger 
and baggage cars with the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. Inquiry for this equip- 





ment was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 12. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy 
is inquiring for two 18-in. by 8-ft. lathes. 


Tue NortHeRN Paciric is inquiring for 
one 5-ft. radial drill. 


THe Cuicaco, Mirwaukee, St. Paut 
& Paciric is inquiring for 19 machine 
tools and six pouring cranes with 17-ft. 
spans. 


Iron and Steel 


THe Battimore & Onto has ordered 
250 tons of steel for bridges from the 
McClintic-Marshall Company. 


THe SouTHERN has ordered 700 tons. 
of steel for a bridge at Burnside, Ky., 
from the Mt. Vernon Bridge Company. 


THE Erte has ordered 400 tons of steel 
for a bridge at Paterson, N. J., from 
the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
has ordered 725 tons of structural steel 
for miscellaneous bridge work from the 
Capital Iron Works, Topeka, Kan. 


Signaling 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts has con- 
tracted with Addison Miller, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn., for the installation of auto- 
matic interlocking plants at crossings 
with the Chicago & North Western at 
Gifford, Iowa, Rolfe and Luverne, and 
with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
at the crossing at Abbott, Iowa. 


THE New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FORD has ordered from the General Rail- 


way Signal Company material for the 
installation of automatic block signals 
on its line between Cedar Hill (New 


Haven) Conn., and New London, about 
50 miles. The order includes 86 co’‘or- 
light signals. This section of the line 
is now operated by the controlled manual 
block system. 


THe Str. Louris Boarp or EstTIMATEs 
AND APPORTIONMENT has approved a 
proposed expenditure of $125,000 for the 
installation of an _ interlocking signal 
system on the southern approach of the 
Municipal Bridge across the Mississippi 
river to control railroad train movements 
on the bridge. This amount will be 
recovered from tolls collected for the 
use of the bridge. The permanent in- 
stallation will not be needed for about 
six months and meanwhile the city will 
install a temporary system at a cost of 


about $1,200. 
Miscellaneous 


THe Canapian Paciric has ordered 
three Browning combination hoist and pile 
drivers from the International Equipment 
Company. 
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The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has moved its Chicago office to 
20 North Wacker Drive. 


The Ames Shovel & Tool Company, 
Anderson, Ind., will construct a 100-ft. 
by 600-ft. one-story plant in that city to 
cost $100,000 with machinery. 


The Lewis Asphalt Engineering Cor- 
poration has moved its Chicago office 
from 100 North LaSalle street to 740 
Rush street. 


Albert Shaw has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Wagner Electric Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, Mo., with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Tom M. Girder, chairman of the 
Republic Steel Corporation, has been 
elected president to succeed E. T. Me- 
Cleary, deceased. 


Joseph M. Welles, western represent- 
ative of the Standard Coupler Company, 
has resigned to become representative 
of the Globe Steel Tubes Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Barlow W. Brooks has been appointed 
sales representative of the Standard 
Coupler Company with headquarters at 
Chicago, to succeed Joseph M. Welles, 
resigned. 


W. W. Halsey, district manager of 
the U. S. L. Battery Corporation, has 
moved his office from the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal’ to 40 East Forty-first 
street, New York City. 


The International Derrick & Equip- 
ment Company, Columbus, Ohio has 
purchased the Leidecker Tool Company, 
Marietta. The plant is to remain at 
Marietta and the present organization 
is to be retained. 


Thomas R. Symington has severed his 
connections with T. H. Symington & 
Son, Inc., Baltimore, Md., and on May 
1 became associated with the Syming- 
ton Company and the Gould Coupler 
Company as assistant to the president 
with headquarters at New York. 
Through a typographical error in an- 
nouncing this appointment in the Rail- 
way Age of April 26, his name was in- 
correctly given as Thomas H. Syming- 
ton. 


William T. Kyle, who has become 
president of the Welding Engineering & 
Research Corporation, 30 Church street, 
New York City, was born on October 
18, 1883, at Baltimore, Md. He was 
educated in the high schools and took 
courses in various academies, specializ- 


ing in civil engineering. In 1901 he 
became an apprentice with the Bell 
Telephone Company at Philadelphia, 


Pa., and two years later went with the 
American Pipe & Construction Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, as district superin- 
tendent on general railroad construction 


work remaining there until 1908 to go to 
the Duplex Metals Company as sales 
manager of its New York office and later 
became general sales manager, a posi- 
tion he held until the company was dis- 
continued in 1915. He was then asso- 
ciated for two years with the Okonite 
Company as special representative at 
New York. He then entered business 
for himself with offices in New York 
and Chicago and had various accounts 
on a commission basis. When the Page 
Steel & Wire Company, Monessen, Pa., 
which manufactured the Copper Clad 
Steel Wire and Armco Wire products, 
was purchased and taken over by the 
American Chain Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Mr. Kyle with his entire sales 
organization entered the American 
Chain Company under the Page Steel 
& Wire Company as general sales man- 
ager with headquarters at Bridegport. 
During the World War he served as a 





William T. Kyle 


member of the Emergency Fleet Weld- 
ing Committee and he has been active 
in the American Welding Society since 
its organization in 1919. Mr. Kyle in 
1924 secured patents covering the appli- 
cation of wire fabric for Hi-Way guard 
substituting it for the old type of 
wooden guard and cable guard, and 
these patents were subsequently assigned 
to the Page Steel & Wire Company 
from which company Mr. Kyle has now 
resigned to take up his duties with the 
Welding Engineering & Research Cor- 
poration which was organized to co- 
operate with industry in the safe and 
economical application of welding and 
cutting of metals and in the develop- 
ment of the industry. 


Albert P. Withall, who has been 
elected president of W. H. Miner, Inc., 
entered the employ of the Chicago, 
Boston & Liverpool Refrigerator Car 
Company in 1894 in the woodworking 
department. In 1900 he was promoted 
to foreman of this department and in 
1904, when the company was re-organ- 
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ized and became the Whipple Car Com- 
pany, Mr. Withall was appointed gen- 
eral foreman of all shops. In 1911 he 
was promoted to general superintendent, 
which position he held until 1914 when 





Aloert P. Withall 


he resigned to become chief service en- 


gineer of W. H. Miner, Inc. In 1928 
he was appointed manager of sales, 
which position he has held until his 


election as president on April 19. 


Obituary 


William Robertson, president of Wil- 
liam Robertson & Co., Chicago, died in 
that city on April 28 after a brief ill- 
ness. 


W. H. Freet, assistant sales manager 
of the Chambersburg Engineering Com- 
pany, Chambersburg, Pa., died on April 
26. Mr. Freet was born on August 12, 
1881, and joined the Chambersburg En- 
gineering Company in 1900 as private 
secretary to H. E. Derbyshire, presi- 
dent. In 1910 he was appointed pur- 
chasing agent and since 1928 served as 
assistant sales manager. 


Trade Publication 


Rottep Steet Fioor PiLate.—‘Stepping 
Out with Safety” is the title of an eight- 
page booklet issued by the Alan Wood 
Steel Company, Conshohocken,  Pa., 
describing Diamondette rolled steel floor 
plate for use on car vestibule platforms, 
floors, steps and running boards, sills 
and baggage ladder steps, and other ap- 
plications. 





An order has recently been placed by 
the Swedish State Railways for SKF 
anti-friction journal bearings, to be used 
in equipping 18,000 ore cars. The boxes 
are to withstand a load of 7.5 tons at 
a maximum speed of 60 kilometers (37 
miles) per hour and are expected to 
make an annual mileage of from 40,000 
to 50,000 kilometers (approximately 25,- 
000 to 30,000 miles). This is believed to 
be one of the largest single orders ever 
given for roller bearing journals. 
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ATCHISON, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—Com- 
will be employed in the 
construction of a new yard at San 
Ange’o, Tex., which will involve the lay- 
ing of about 10 miles of track. About 
five miles of the trackage will be used 
to accommodate 100-car capacity tracks, 
while the remainder will be given over 
to tracks which will have a capacity of 


pany forces 


40 cars each. Other facilities to be 
constructed at that point include a yard 
office, track scales and water supply 
system, 


\rcHIsoN, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this system, through its sub- 
sidiaries, the Panhandle & Santa Fe, the 
Elkhart & Santa Fe and the Dodge City & 
Cimarron Valley, to build about 380 miles 
of new line in Texas, New Mexico and 
Colorado. 


CANADIAN NATiONAL.—This company 
has awarded contracts to A. F. Byers & 
Company, Montreal, Que., for the con- 


under its tracks 
at St. Remi street, Montreal; to the 
Quebec Paving Company, Ltd. for the 
substructures of subways at Hibernia and 
Charlevoix streets, and to the Dominion 
Bridge Company for the superstructures 
for the latter two subways. This work, 
as well as subways which are planned at 
De Courcelles, Notre Dame and St. Am- 
broise streets, the latter for pedestrians 
only, are part of the Montreal Terminal 
development program of the Canadian 
National. The cost of the six subways, 
and of rebuilding those now existing at 
D’Argenson and Wellington streets, is 
estimated at approximately $2,500,000. 
The C. N. R. has also reached an agree- 
ment with the City of Toronto, Ont., for 
the construction of subways on Gerrard 
street and Carlaw avenue, Toronto, to 
remove a dangerous traffic condition now 
the undercrossings of those 


struction of a subway 


existing at 


streets and the railroad tracks. Although 
the work is to be done by railroad 
forces, three-fourths of the cost, about 


$412,000, will be borne by the city. 


Purchase has 
been completed by the Frederick A. 
Schmidt Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, of 
a site between Third and Fourth and 
John and Baymiller streets, Cincinnati, 
which will be used by this railroad for 
the construction of a new six-story 
freight station and warehouse. The 
collection of the 150 parcels of land in 
the area involved an expenditure of about 
$2,000,000. A contract for removing the 
buildings on the site, to be completed 
about September 1, has been awarded to 
the Cleveland Wrecking Company. The 
cost of the new structure will be approxi- 


mately $750,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


CuHesaPpEAKE & Onto.—Bids will be 
received on May 6 for the construction 
of a new passenger station and car park- 
ing tracks at White Sulphur, W. Va., 
at a probable cost of $194,700. This com- 


pany has also authorized a number of 
additional projects, as follows: Construc- 
tion of a passing siding, coal elevator 
and cinder conveyor and general track 
rearrangement at Elk, W. Va., at an 
estimated cost of $185,900; the construc- 
tion of additional tracks necessitated by 
the relocation of existing tracks of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to cost approximately 
$39,000; the replacement of bridge No. 
71 at Bridgetown, Ohio, at a cost of 
about $40,000, and relocation of tracks 
serving Camp Stuart, Newport News, Va., 
at a cost of about $25,300. Of the pro- 
jects reported in the Railway Age of 
March 29 as having been authorized by 
this company, contracts have recently been 
awarded for the following: To Boxley 
Brothers Company, Orange Va., for re- 
building an arch at bridge No. 4412, 
Winifrede Junction, W. Va., $84,500; to 
Morris, Gray & Hunter, Roanoke, Va., 
for rebuilding an arch over Rush Creek 
at Marmet, W. Va., $72,300, and to Reed 
& Lapsley, Charleston, W. Va., for the 
rebuilding of an arch culvert over Lens 
Creek, East Marmet, W. Va., $85,500. 
Additional contracts have been awarded 
to Langhorne & Langhorne, Huntington, 
W. Va., for the extension of a passing 
siding at Hurricane, W. Va., at u prob- 
able cost of $101,000, and to the West 
Virginia Construction Company, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., for the extension of a 
center siding at Meadow Creek, W. Va., 
at a cost of about $49,000. 


Cuicaco, MiILwAuKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—A contract for the concrete and 
bridge work on sections six and seven 
between Moseby, Mo., and Birmingham, 
13 miles of the joint double track line 
being constructed with the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific into Kansas City, Mo., 
has been awarded to Peterson, Shorley & 
Gunther, Omaha, Neb. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf to build 
a line from Forrest, N. M., to Vega, Tex., 
76 miles. The C, R. I. & G. will build 
that part of the line in Texas and the 
C., R. lL. & P. that in New Mexico. 


DetawarE & Hupson.—The Adams 
Basin crossing of the Delaware & Hudson, 
three miles north of Ft. Edward, N. Y., 
has been ordered for elimination by the 
Public Service Commission of New York, 
by carrying the highway over the tracks 
on a 75-ft. plate girder bridge with six 
concrete approach spans at a point 60 
ft. northeast of the present crossing. The 
estimated cost is $92,000, exclusive of 
land and property damages. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Elimination of the Main street crossing 
and the Plank road crossing, both west 
of Richfield Juncticn station, N. Y., has 
been directed by the Public Service Com- 
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mission of New York, the elimination to 
be accomplished by closing the two ex- 
isting crossings and diverting traffic to 
a new highway over-crossing about 1,000 
ft. east of the present Main street crossing. 


Norrotk & WeEsTERN.—Plans have been 
prepared for the construction, at a cost 
of approximately $100,000, of a ware- 
house adjoining this company’s merchan- 
dise piers at Lambert Point (Norfolk), 
Va. The new building, which will. be 
650 ft. long by 120 ft. wide with approx- 
imately 78,000 sq. ft. of floor space, will 
be of fireproof construction throughout 
and will be connected with Norfolk & 
Western pier L by enclosed concrete 
trucking ways. This will be the fourth 
warehouse built by the railway at 
Lambert Point within the last year, at 
a total combined expenditure of $350,000 
and with a total floor space of about 


280,000 sq. ft. 


Orecon Exectric.—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to construct a line 
from Lebanon, Ore., southeasterly to a 
point at or near Cascadia, 27.4 miles, and 
three branches, extending from Sweet 
Home, southeasterly 14 miles; from Fos- 
ter, northeasterly 8.5 miles, and from a 
point midway between Lebanon and 
Sweet Home, easterly 5.5 miles. The 
total length of main line and branches 
as projected will be 55.4 miles. Permis- 
sion has also been granted to operate 
under trackage rights over a line of the 
Southern Pacific between Albany, Orc., 
and Lebanon, 13.6 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric oF Mexico.—A con- 
tract has been awarded to the Missouri 
Valley Bridge & Iron Co., Leavenworth, 
Kan., for the construction of a 1,506-ft. 
deck plate girder extension to the bridge 
over the Santiago river between Yago, 
Noy., and Nanchi. The present bridge 
has 1,020 ft. of permanent structure and 
the addition, which is being constructed 


under traffic, involves a 3-ft. raise in 
grade. It will consist of fifteen 100-ft. 
deck plate girders on concrete piers 


resting on pile foundations in open cof- 
ferdams and involves a total cost of about 


$510,000. 


Texas & Paciric.—A contract for the 
construction of a new 13-story passenger 
station and office building at Fort Worth, 
Tex., has been let to P. O’B. Montgomery, 
Dallas, Tex. A contract for the con- 
struction of an eight-story freight station 
and inbound warehouse and one-story 
outbound warehouse at the same point 
has been awarded to the Bellows-Maclay 
Construction Company, Dallas. The 
passenger station will be located between 
Jennings avenue and South Main street 
immediately south of Front street, while 
the freight station will be erected be- 
tween Jennings avenue and Henderson 
street. 


Tutsa Unton Depor.—A contract for 
the construction of a union station at 
Tulsa, Okla., which will be used by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, the Atchison, 
‘lopeka & Santa Fe and the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas has been awarded to the 
Manhattan Construction Company, Tulsa. 
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Cuicaco & NortH WEsternN.—Bonds.— 
Kuhn Loeb & Co. and the National City 
Co. are offering for sale $5,031,000 of 
this company’s general mortgage 434 per 
cent gold bonds. These bonds, which 
are to be sold at 103 and accrued interest 
to date of delivery, to yield 4.6 per cent 
to maturity, are due November 1, 1987, 
and are not subject to redemption before 
that date. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OMAHA.—Annual Report—The 1929 an- 
nual report of this company shows net de- 
ficit after interest and other charges of 
$594,595 as compared with net income of 


$276,636 in 1928. Selected items from 
the income statement of the company 
follow: 


Increase or 


1929 1928 Decrease 
Average mileage 
operated .... 1,747 [ear 0 tees 
Rattway OPper- 
ATING Reve: | 
BOG accoseacan 7,063,052 27,218,998 — 155,946 


Maintenance of 
way 
Maintenance of 


4,878,658 4,031,566 + 847,092 











equipment. 5,170,012 4,978,404 + 191,608 
Transport’n ..11,408,480 11,451,794— 43.314 
TotaL OPpERat- 
ING Expenses.22,988,963 22,069,240 + 919,723 
Operating ratio 84.95 81.08 + 3.87 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPpERA- 
SUM cnccens 4,074,089 5,149,758 —1,075,670 
Railway tax 
accruals 1,391,514 1,339,794 + 51,720 
Equipment 
rents—Net 437,334 424,105 + 13,229 
Joint facility 
rents—Net 384,203 414,310— 30,107 
Net RAILWay 
OperaTinG In- 
eae 1,857,815 2,968,733 —1,110,918 
Non-operating 
income 187,858 197,167 — 9,309 
Gross Income... 2,045,673 3,165, 900 - “1, 120,227 
Interest on 
funded debt. 2,601,164 2,649,969— 48,805 
Tora Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross Income 2,640,268 2,889,264 — 248,996 
Net INcoME.... *594.595 276,636 — 871,231 
* Deficit. 


DerawarE & Hupson.—Bonds.—The 
new Railroad Corporation has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to sell to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 
90% and interest, $10,000,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage bonds of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Company, which it was 
recently authorized by the commission to 


acquire from the D. & H. Company on 
condition that they should not be dis- 
posed of without its further order. The 


proceeds are to be used to pay at matur- 
ty, June 1, a similar amount of D. & H. 


Company 10-year 7 per cent secured 
bonds. 
DututH & Iron Rance.—Annual Re- 


-ort—The annual report of this road for 
929 shows net income after interest and 
ther charges of $2,063,134 as compared 
ith net income of $1,785,505 in 1928. 


Selected items from the income statement 


follow: 
Increase or 
1929 1928 Decrease 
RaILwayY OPpeERat- 
ING ReveNvES.. 7,259,165 6,548,684 +710,481 





Maintenance of 


1,176,783 1,157,515 + 19,268 

















eee 
Maintenance of 
equipment 1,348,049 1,279.168 + 68 881 
Transportation.. 1,695,374 1.697,320 — 1,945 
Totat OPERATING 
EXPENSES 4.524.745 4,418 867 +105.878 
Operating ratio. 62.33 67.48 — 5.15 
NET REVENUE 
FROM  OPERA- 
eee er ee 2,734,420 2,129,817 +604,603 
Railway tax ac- 
are 524,171 438.815 + 85,356 
Railway operating 
MO “acceeas 2,209,923 1,690,965 +518,959 
Equipment and 
joint facility 
rents—Net Cr.. 16,014 30,979 — 14,966 
Net Rartway Op- 
ERATING Income 2,225,937 1,721,944 +503,993 
Gross Income... 2,735,828 2,196,964 +538,864 
Interest on 
funded debt.. 407.550 fk re 
Totat Depvuctions 








FROM Gross IN- 
CUE Sadeekinn 672,694 411,460 + 261,234 
Net INCOME..... 2,063,134 1,785,505 + 277,630 


Erte & MicHIGAN Ratmtway & NaviGa- 
110N.—Trackage Rights—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to operate under trackage 
rights over the main line of the Detroit 
& Mackinac between Alabaster Jct., Mich., 
and East Tawas, 4.1 miles, and over a 
branch line of the same company from 
Alabaster Jct. to Alabaster, 4.3 miles. 


Lonc Istanp.—Annual Report—The 
annual rcport of this company for 1929 
shows net income after interest and other 
charges of $6,353,676, as compared with 
net income of $4,682,656 in 1928. Selected 


statement follow: 








items trom the income 
Increase or 
1929 1928 Decrease 
Average mileage 
operated ; 404.11 C.tk seeders 
Rattway OPpeEr- 
ATING Reve- 
WOE scaveces 41,326,194 40,532,572 + 793,622 
Maintenance of 
re 5,227,146 5,281,376— 54,230 
Maintenance of 
equipment... 5,609,941 5,649,517— 39,576 
Transport’n.. 15,869,018 16, 117,641 — 248,622 
Totat OPpeERat- 
tING Expenses.27,734,679 28,434,357 — 669,678 
NET REVENUE 
FROM OPERA- 
TOOS  wacsess 3,591,515 12,098,215 +-1,493,300 
Railway tax 
accruals 2,922,226 2,688,837 + 233,389 
Railway  operat- 
ing income. ..10,649,328 9,390,508 +1,258,820 
Hire of equip- 
es 599,423 510,563 + 88,861 
Joint facility 
ae 1,341,962 1,337,487 + 4,475 
Net RAILWAY 
OperaTING In- 
eee 8,707,943 7,542,459 +1,165,484 
Non-operating 
income 899,576 834,258 + 65,318 
Gross INCOME. 9,607,519 8,376.7 7 +1,230, 802 
Rent for 
leased roads 60,000 Cie §8=—s_s wb dees 
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Tincrease o 
Decrease 





1929 1928 
Interest on 
funded debt 2,888,134 Re 133— 361,998 
Tora Depwc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross Income 3,253,843 3,694,061— 440,218 





Net Income... 6,353,676 4,682,656 +1,671,020 


LoursvitLE & NASHVILLE.—Annual Re- 
port——This company’s 1929 annual report 
shows net income after interest and other 
charges of $13,726,542, as compared with 
net income in 1928 of $14,323,220. 
Selected items from the income sstate- 


ment follow: 
Increase or 
1929 1928 Decrease 
Average mile- 
age operated 
Rattway Op- 
ERATING ReEv- 


ENUES 


5,176.13 5,075.81 + 100.32 


132,055,983 135,638,458 —3,582,475 


Maintenance 





OF WEPscces 21,118,138 21,036,463 81,675 
Maintenance 

of equip’t.. 30,406,966 30,408,612 — 1,646 
Transporta- 

— ere 45,009,440 46, 993,053 — 983,613 
TotaL OpeEr- 

ATING Ex- 

PENSES ..... 104,546,674 106,231,041 —1,684,367 
Operating 

| pear a 79.17 78.32 + 85 
Net REVENUE 

FROM OPER- 

ATIONG 2.2.00 27,509,309 29,407,416 —1,898,107 
Railway tax 

accruals 7,566,457 7,605,176— 38.719 
Railway oper- 


ating income. 19,919,062 21,782,026 —1,862,964 


Hire of freight 


cars—Cr. 1,474,449 927,926 + 546,52 
Joint fa: sility 7 
ae 347,809 387,573 — 39,764 


Non-operating . 
6,080,627 4,817,037 + 1,263,590 





income ..... 

Gross Income 25,999,689 26,599,063 — 599,374 
Rent for leased = 
COGER acces 349,095 232,082 + 117,013 
Interest on . ; 
funded debt 10,634,582 10,763,747 — 129,165 

Totat Depvc- 

TIONS FROM = 

Gross Income 12,273,147 12,275,843 — 2,696 

Net INCOME.. 726,542 14,323,220— 596,678 


Marine Centrat.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Maine Central to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of 
$566,000 of 4% per cent extension-mort- 
gage gold bonds of the Upper Coos 
Railroad, maturing May 1, 1955, which 
are to be delivered to the Maine Central 
in reimbursement for expenditures to be 
incurred in retiring a like amount of 
maturing bonds of the Upper Coos, a 
leased road. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & Sr. Louts. 
—Annual Report—The 1929 annual re- 
port of this company shows net income 
after interest and other charges of $3,- 
623,948 as compared with net income in 
1928 of $2,972,668. Selected items from 


the income statement follow: 
Increase or 


1929 1928 Decrease 
Average mileage 
operated ...... 1,235.26 1,259.76— 24.50 
RaILway OPERAT- 
ING Revenues. .23,203,724 23,335,033 —131,309 


Maintenance of 
2,717,426 3,128,239 —410,213 


ere 
Maintenance of 

equipment 4,649,291 4,919,654 —270,363 
Transportation... 8,031,216 8,061,823 30,607 


(Continued on page 1105) 




























Annual Reports 






Southern Pacific Company 


Report of the Board of Directors 


New York, N. Y., April 17, 1930. 
To THRE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN Paciric CoMPANY: 
Your Board of Directors submits this report of the operations 
and financial affairs of the Southern Pacific Lines and Affiliated 
Companies for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1929. 


Income Account 


_ The following statements of income and of surplus show the 
income for the year and the accumulated surplus. to the close 
of the year, accruing to Southern Pacific Company stock from 
the Transportation System and from all separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies, combined: — 


Net Income or tHe Sovutwern Paciric Lines anp SOLELY CONTROLLED 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES, COMBINED, FOR THE YEAR 1929 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR 1928 

+ Increase 


— Decrease 
Compared with 1928 
Year Ended Per 
December 31, 1929 Amount Cent 


Net Income of Transportation 

; System ‘ . »"$47,434,930.21 
Net Income of Affiliated Compa- 

nies pewaueae , ‘ 


+ $8,406,296.97 21.54 


*925.853.00 + 77,828.96 9.18 


Net income of Transportation 
System and of all separately 


operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies, com- 
bined . ."$48,360.783.21 +$8,484,125.93 21.28 


Per cent. earned on average amount 
of outstanding capital stock of 
Southern Pacific Company: 

(@) From operations of Trans- 


portation System ..... 12.74 + 2.26 21.56 
(6) From operations of Affili- 
ated Companies oe 25 + .02 8.70 
. (¢) Total for the year 1929 12.99 + 2.28 21.28 
(d) Total for the year 1928 10.71 — 


* The Net Income excludes all inter-company dividends. 


SURPLUS OF THE SoutTHeRN Paciric Lines anp SoLety CONTROLLED 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES, COMBINED, TO Decemper 31, 1929 


Debit Credit 


Total corporate surplus at December 31, 


$504,124,008.50 


tion, of properties acquired during the 
$290,446.58 


Affiliated 892,162.21 - 


Companies 46,757,460.32 


Dividends paid: 


On capital stock of Southern Pacific 
Company : 
1% per cent. paid 
April 1, 1929 $5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. paid 
July 1, 1929... 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. paid 
October 1, 1929 5,585,716.71 
1% per cent. payable 
January 2, 1930.. 5,585,727.00 
Total Southern Pa 
cific Company... ..$22,342,870.71 
On capital stocks of 
lransportation System 
Companies held by the 
public rT 30.00 22,342,900.71 


Miscellaneous adjustments during the year 21,488,718.03 


Credit balance December 31, 1929....... 54 


© 

“I 

x 
tae 
© 
wn 


370,186.85 $572,370,186.85 


57 


ty 


sh 


Income Account of Southern Pacific Lines 


The income account of the Transportation System (Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, com- 
bined, excluding offsetting accounts and inter-company divi- 
dends) for the year 1929, compared with the year 1928, was as 
follows, viz: 

Year Ended 
December 31, 1929 


+ Increase Per 
— Decrease Cent. 


OperaTING INCOME 
Railway operating revenues... 


$310,969,138.43 +$10,865,110.88 3.62 





Year Ended + Increase Per 

December 31, 1929 — Decrease Cent. 

Railway operating expenses...... 219,698,403.11 + 2,964,200.29 1.37 
Net revenue from _ railway : ai 
CONIEE, ccd cccccucisees $91,270,735.32 + $7,900,910.59 9.48 
Railway tax accruals............ 22,263,607.54 + 738,182.11 3.43 
Uncollectible railway revenues... 72,989.87 — 2,578.32 3.41 
Equipment rents—Net ......... 8,970,776.62 + 1,952,703.94 27.82 
Joint facility rents—Net........ 221,501.31 + 378,843.95 _— 


Net railway operating income $59,741,859.98 + $4,833,758.91 8.80 





Revenues from miscellaneous oper- 











SE badctesacnedaes’ sueenss $243,502.77 + $243,502.77 -- 
Expenses of miscellaneous oper- 

GE. ccddaceswdecevenceacnks 223,902.73 + 223,902.73 -- 

Net revenue from miscellane- 
ous operations ........... $19,600.04 + $19,600.04 — 
Total operating income...... $59,761,460.02 + $4,853,358.95 8.84 
NONOPERATING INCOME 
Income from lease of road....... $111,838.88 + $16,396.78 17.18 
Miscellaneous rent income....... 1,737,724.81 + 45,807.55 2.71 
Miscellaneous nonoperating physi- 

CUE DOUNOIEE: ccccesccccescescs 59,501.09 — 31,843.26 34.86 
PACER GROUED occcccccccecess 49,697,672.10 + 3,968,202.23 69.2 
Income from funded securities— 

ee rrr 3,207,801.65 + 302,520.95 10.41 
Income from funded securities— 

Investment advances ......... 63,622.81 + 15,732.64 32.85 
Income from unfunded securities 

SE SE oo ntene cee senese 1,791,556.87 + 331,509.49 22.71 
Income from sinking and other 

Paeerwe GME sc cccccccccesess 1,087,259.72 + 33,918.78 3.22 
Miscellaneous income .........- 95,237.17 — 130,688.43 57.85 

Total nonoperating income... $17,852,215.10 + $4,551,556.73 34.22 
ge $77,613,675.12 + $9,404,915.68 13.79 
Depvuctions From Gross INCOME 
Rent for leased roads........... $282,538.54 + $29,109.55 11.49 
Miscellaneous rents ..........+- 748,878.85 — 41,460.67 5.25 
MiscelManeous tax accruals....... 72,980.66 + 28,996.66 65.93 
Separately operated properties— 

DOES certicascevreccayeccceseses 303,598.47 + 230,117.52 313.17 
Interest on funded debt—Bonds 

OE GORE cccenstcccessqeacs 27,552,433.48 + 171,786.53 63 
Interest on funded debt—Non- 

negotiable debt to affiliated 

GUNMEED cc dccccccscuscsese 57,494.99 + 14,312.00 33.14 
Interest on unfunded cebt....... 326,482.92 + 5,825.39 1.82 
Amortization of discount on 

PE GUE ic ccededercciavcees 225,838.32 + 126,742.78 127.90 
Maintenance of investment or 

GOMIBBRIOR 2c ccccccccicccccces 35,156.76 — 1,805.09 4.88 
Miscellaneous income charges.... 573,341.92 + 434,994.04 314.42 





Total deductions from gross 
a Peer rer rrr tT Trt $30,178,744.91 + $998,618.71 3.42 
ee EN 5 onic cducduunss $47,434,930.21 + $8,406,296.97 21.54 


Disposition oF Net INCOME 

Income applied to sinking and 
other reserve funds........... 

Income appropriated for invest- 
ment in physical property..... 


$1,491,632.97. — $2,526.44 -17 


77,999.13 3,574.39 4.38 





Total appropriations ........ $1,569,632.10 — $6,100.83 .39 
Income balance transferred to - 
credit of profit and loss....... $45,865,298.11 + $8,412,397.80 22.46 


+ Excludes all inter-company dividends. 

The net railway operating income of the Transportation Sys- 
tem is dealt with in the report of the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The causes of the principal increases and 
decreases in nonoperating income, and in deductions from gross 
income are explained below, viz: 


Nonoperating Income 


The decrease of $31,843.26 in the account Miscellaneous 
Nonoperating Physical Property is due, principally, to a de- 
crease in rental received for track material leased to others. 

The increase of $3,968,202.23 in the account Dividend In- 
come is due, principally, to dividends received this year on 
stocks of the Pacific Transportation Securities, Inc., and of the 
Southern Pacific Golden Gate Company, acquired during the 
year, and of increased dividends received from Pacific Fruit 
Express Company; which increases were partly offset by a 
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decrease in the amount of dividends received from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California and other companies. 

The increase of $302,520.95 in the account Income from 
Funded Securities—Bonds and Notes, is due, principally, to 
interest on bonds of Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, 
Ltd., received during the year in part payment for automobile 
ferry properties turned over to that Company in accordance 
with the plan mentioned on page 25 of last year’s report, and 
to interest received on bonds of other companies purchased dur- 
ing the year. 
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The increase of $331,509.49 in the account Income from Un- 
funded Securities and Accounts is due, principally, to interest 
allowed by the Government on Federal income tax refunds 
received during the year, and to an increase in interest on 
company’s own funds used for construction. 

The decrease of $130,688.43 in the account Miscellaneous 
Income is the result of decreased royalties received on oil and 
gas produced from wells located on transportation property 
along the lines in Texas, due to a decreased production from 
such wells. 








Balance Sheet of Southern Pacific Lines 





Assets—DecemMsBerR 31, 1929, CompareD witH DecemsBer 31, 1928, 
ExcLupiInG OFrFrsettinG AccouUNTS 
-+ Increase 
December 31, 1929 — Decrease 
Assets 
INVESTMENTS 
Investment in road and equipment..... $1,483,830,251.02 +$26,064,910.19 
Improvements on leased railway prop- 

Ch ke can edeesacnedncsecedtvewevos 634,652.66 + 30,723.63 
ee ee pe ee 21,847,204.97 + 495,749.15 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property 

ME hus i Racacecnabeeneaedeteostns 2,966,437.38 + 745,786.92 
Miscellaneous physical property........ 3,196,589.82 + 256,035.97 
Investments in affiliated companies: 

PL. Kcnnckscdnacdedousdiibe Rene ps 369,913,255.75 + 2,531,447.03 

DP ne rtvadvecwehweewaewaceesdwnis 147,578,241.07 — 781,434.15 

Stocks ) : : ‘ 

Bonds f Cost inseparable ......... 61,243,372.62 +  6,469,112.47 

Stocks 

Bonds ee ere 2,249,825.00 —- 

Advances} 

BEE. cc usin ettiwnssnbueuienwaeuns 24,060,605.18 — 359,152.75 

ES. ne CVE ARbete eed es etioa ee 45,758,295.30 — 155,724.53 
Other investments: 

DE. Su. dataan secede east keke wanes 70,269.26 +- 8,391.14 

PE sender édidadsnshe ee ier niaes 4,033,510.97 + 1,456,759.12 

ED waneks cane aewheeseaksanses res 448,817.45 — 108,362.40 

BIOS. cicciwtindntntsistGeuend eeiwsa 49,305.73 + 6,179.44 

NE, 85544 545 Kc ee es heweier 3,527,859.16 + 2,350,464.038 

ee ee ee $2,171,408,493.34 +$39,010,885.31 








CurRENT ASSETS 


CED vaubnceundie ees cedeebcoesvicesss $28,359,732.28 + $3,910,305.11 
Demand loans and deposits............ 3,138.33 — 10,614,363.08 
Time drafts and deposits.............. 500,000.00 + 500,000.00 
SEE GHD, oo cucsecscocecnscevese 36,349.23 — 10,249.37 
Loans and bills receivable............ 291,389.68 — 470,909.04 

Traffic and car-service balances receiv- 
GE. _acsieéese Onbucesesatdddsadcenns 3,069,729.18 — 398,041.23 

Net balance receivable from agents and 
SEE p.cda de dideksnenedeocwues 3,036,239.37 + 128,829.52 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable....... 7,340,223.17 — 3,297,856.12 
oe Se ree 30,925,697.42 — 2,228,966.32 
Interest and dividends receivable....... 2,832,243.19 + 144,448.88 
Cn SEE ov ncecncerscdesaevcs 14,018.83 + 9,018.83 
OE GHEE GRIER s oc cvs ce eccséeenne 6,909,356.52 + 5,063,262.54 
BEE. nadccaddeunstdasVeenndecues $83,318,117.20 — $7,264,520.28 








DeFrerRRED ASSETS 


Working fund advances............... $128,989.78 — $7,401.00 
Insurance and other funds............ 35,810.00 ~- 
Other deferred assets. .........002ee008 2,130,383.40 495,785.07 





SUE bt rrtvsitessasssuccecuey $2,295,183.18 — $503,186.07 








Unapjyustep Desits 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in 














DEE thatutaiadensate cadens ness $147,843.80 — $60,373.27 
Discount on capital stock............. 3,813,600.00 -- 
Discount on funded debt............-. 8,978,085.87 + 5,696,789.04 
Other unadjusted debits............... 7,809,219.87 — 2,487,505.29 
Securities issued or assumed—Un- 

PEE sibcacdecveteukaxaacadees 2 (a) 1,526,125.00 — 653,450.00 
Securities issued or assumed—Pledged (a) 100,250.00 — 1,000.00 

WEE nia dvatiacés sandededaskeks $20,748,749.54 + $3,148,910.48 
PN “EE “abalhecaee ceudaweed $2,277,770,543.26 +$34,392,089.44 


(@) Excluded from total assets, and corresponding amounts are ex- 
cluded from outstanding funded debt, in accordance with regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, Combined 


LiaBILITIES—DeEcEMBER 31, 1929, CompaRED with Decemser 31, 1928, 
EXxcLupING OFFSETTING ACCOUNTS 
+ Increase 

















<a December 31, 1929 — Decrease 
Liabilities 
CapitaL Stock 
Southern Pacific Com- 
OU snccbecnccueesss $372,381,805.64 
Transportation System 
COMPRMENE cccccccess 381,091,900.00 
TEL. hn thtare nd $753,473,705.64 
.. £ ek fs eer ee $372,403,865.64 + $1,700.09 
Held within the system............ 381,069,840.00 — 16,800,800.00 
(0 ee ee eee $753,473,705.64 —$16,799,100.00 
Premium on capital stock of Southern 
SE ee ree $6,304,845.00 + $405.00 
BE Kcccbranthukcnsnse<eseuee $759,778,550.64 —$16,798,695.00 
GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS 
Grants in aid of construction........... $654,300.49 + $151,698.62 








Lone Term Dest 
Funded debt unmatured: 
Southern Pacific Com- 






































eS Aa ee $250,909,025.00 
Transportation System . 
eer 493,433,421.22 
SO ccsmeneiaxd $744,342,446.22 
fof CS ere $611,947,339.29 + $7,514,592.03 
Held within the system........... 132,395,106.93 +- 802,000.00 
Tetee res Qi ok cksccecccss $744,342,446.22 + $8,316,592.03 
Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies. 
SY DOE hi 60 i0eecs oeceeaeen 46,240,991.13 — 6,023,382.65 
eddddcwatens é0ses antcnans $790,583,437.35 + $2,293,209.38 
Current LIABILITIES 
Loans and bills payable............... $6,040,000.00 + $6,000,000.00 
Traffic and car-service balances payable. 4,513,804.45 — 602.51 
Audited accounts and wages payable.... 16,953,819.12 + 97,634.98 
Miscellaneous accounts payable........ 1,565,012.32 + 31,451.93 
Interest matured unpaid......... ce owes 315,514.94 + 50,888.39 
Interest payable January Ist........... 3,779,665.00 — 13,497.50 
Dividends matured unpaid............. 41,557.71 + 2,194.50 
Dividends payable January Ist......... 5,585,727.00 + _13.50 
Funded debt matured unpaid.......... 222,580.00 + 141,580.00 
Unmatured interest accrued............ 6,547,274.76 — 245,688.46 
Unmatured rents accrued.............. 169,865.28 + _ 2,129.46 
Other current liabilittes............... 798,650.27 — 159,169.32 
WE eke kekiethdsandesdivaeans $46,533,470.85 + $5,906,934.97 
DeFERRED LIABILITIES 7 
Liability for provident funds.......... $19,260.54 + $19,260.54 
Other deferred liabilities............... 478,997.69 + 125,962.82 
Pe ihdkcadven cdabeceseetedee $498,258.23 + $145,223.36 
Unapjustep CrepITs 
i Bc wackecah seeks eens eke oo $9,140,492.20 + $490,317.06 
insurance and casualty reserves........ 3,365,463.27 + 83,137.06 
Accrued depreciation—Road .......... 2,964,976.10 +- 165,935.18 
Accrued depreciation—Equipment ..... 118,037,340.21 + 4,323,154.58 
Other unadjusted credits.............. 34,410,255.43 — 5,902,386.33 
WE. 0604 ctbev ns ecaneseetanan $167,918,527.21 —  $839,842:45 








CorPoraTE SURPLUS 
Additions to property through income 











— Ee re ee $10,339,907.16 + $743,183.16 
Funded debt retired through income and 
BY ccna inant mens aaa een seks 26,193,119.95 + 1,564,873.90 
Semlomer feed TeSGrveS. <cccccccccvese se 20,114,923.75 — 461,920.35 
Appropriated surplus not specifically in- 
WEE sacecneecemesntesdeaessennse 3,818,177.83 -- 
Total appropriated surplus...... $60,466,128.69 + $1,846,136.71 
Profit and loss—Balance ............. 451,337,869.80 + 41,687,423.85 
Total corporate surplus.......... $511,803,998.49 +$43,533,560.56 
ere err $2,277,770,543.26 +$34,392,089.44 
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Deductions from Gross Income Investment Assets (Continued) 
The increase of $28,996.66 in the account Miscellaneous Tax _ from Ogden, Utah, to San Francisco, California. 
Accruals is due, principally, to increased taxes paid on miscel- Ee er eee 21,847,204.97 


Sinking funds for the redemption of outstanding funded 


laneous physical property debt. consisting principally of $20,248,000, par value, 
The increase of $230,117.52 in the account Separately Oper- bonds of Transportation System Companies, $1.838.000, 
ated Properties tae represents, principally, your Company’s aay ang — ¢ — companies, and $223,509.07 
° e . - ° . Se . Pd cas in andas o rustees. 
proportion of operating deficits of Central California Traction MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL PROPERTY ...........+++e0-- 3,196,589.82 
Company, and of Oregon, California & Eastern Railway Com- Book value of terminal and other real estate acquired 
pany, assumed by your Company and the other joint owners, ' in anticipation, of future wee. cetinhiien 
St cee ie eae . : es. : NVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMPANIES ........-+++-5 50,803,594.92 
under agreements, executed during the year, with said Com- Investments in securities of Transportation System 


panies. Companies, which are included in the outstanding ob- 
The increase of $171,786.53 in the account Interest on Funded ligations s — 4 the balance sheet, but which 
de sg T “— = - . P lis are owne wit in t! e system ; 

Debt—Bonds and Notes is made up as follows: Savestnchte tn Geeusities of, and advances to, Solsiy 
Controlled Affiliated Comnanies and Jointly Controlled 


Bonds issued this year and the interest Principal Interest Affiliated Companies collateral to, but not a part of, 
accrued thereon this year ........... $72,064,000.00 $1,946,397.87 ne Seat representing, principally. 
Bonds retired this year and the difference Electric pc se in C Sterale (tall owner 
between the interest accrued thereon this ” shi ) pees = 44 ‘electric feonmmetives 
year and the interest accrued thereon last —— . : — 
° e ° 26 1 steam locomotive, 3 gas-electric loco- 
WORF ccecdtidindcesesanéestecetoeesscees 64,549,407.97 1,482,247.35 ° e 
motives, 565 motor cars, 19 motor car 
aimee inceigeai ., lieing tinaapanantia - F te Peer - 
Increase in outstanding bonds held by the trailers, — treight-train = a ~ 
BE astscccudeuchoenteensstaeds ade $7,514,592.03 pany service cars, and 1 gasoline launch— 


SUPERS GENE eve cenccvacercvccecess 845.96 
(The above railways also own 216 auto 
buses, 2 auto trucks, 2 auto service cars, 
and 1 auto business car, used in the 
operation of 262 miles of auto bus routes.) 
Electric Railways (one-third ownership), 
owning 4 electric locomotives, 15 motor 
cars, 2 motor car trailers, 33 freight-train 
cars, and 2 company service cars—oper- 
Oe MD ng ka banobuneedsubekbsecunec 
Steam Railways (full ownership), owning 
121 steam locomotives, 269 passenger- 


Increase in interest accrued this year, as compared with 
last year, on the bonds so issued and retired............ $464,150.52 





Difference between a full year's interest this 
year, and the interest accruing last year, 
on $34,537,000.00 of bonds issued last year 
as shown on page 15 of last year’s report $377,094.90 
Deduct 
Interest on $321,000 of such bonds which 
were issued last year but which were re 


nn 
7 
7) 


tire thi Par errr y a "9,268.88 367,826.02 * : . > 
red $s yea ws 8 train cars, 2,119 freight-train cars, 679 
: — er rm company service cars, 5 passenger ferry 
‘ 7 -ase ~~ ) ) oO a "g s a 2 .00 . ° “4 
Net increase in interest paid on bonds held in sinki ng fund ; 37, 260.0¢ steamers, and 1 gasoline launch—oper- 
$869,236.54 rere Tree 
SOY ,2£50.9 


Steam Railways (half-ownershin), owning 
18 steam locomotives, 35 passenger-train 
cars, 274 freight-train cars, and 56 com- 
pany service cars—operated mileage.... 325.20 


Less 

Interest accrued last year on $35,921,879.14 of bonds 
retired last year, as shown on page 14 of last year’s 
RE a ES Ce Pee *$673,550.01 

Elimination of intercompany interest for 
the year 1929, on $478,000 of El Paso & 
Southwestern Railroad Company First 
and Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent. 
Bonds owned by Nacozari Railroad 





Total operated mileage of railways col- 
lateral to, but not a part of, the 
Transportation System ..............3,239.13 


Company . (acgeneseoedeanee *23.900.00 *697,450.01 . . ‘ . 
— = Motor Bus Lines (one-third ownership). owning 
Net increase $171,786.53 657 motor buses. 42 business cars, 66 service 
F . i ct ht Latah nS cars, and 25 freight, express and mail cars, oper- 


ating over 8,863 miles of bus routes, extending 
from Portland, Oregon, south through San Fran- 


* Items in italics represent decreases. : : 4 - 
' cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego, California, 


" » increase of $126.742 78 i — / : : ¢ to El Paso, Texas, and east from San Francisco, 

Of the inc rease of $126,742.78 in the account Amoctiantion of California, to Salt Lake City, Utah. Although 
Discount on Funded Debt the sum of $117,421.00 represents this service is operated independently, such co- 
the year’s proportion of discount on bonds issued during the ordination of the motor bus schedules with the 
year, while the remaining $9,321.78 represents the difference steam train service of your Company’s Pacific 


Lines as will be most beneficial to both, is being 


between a full year’s accrual this year of discount on bonds developed as rapidly as possible. 
issued last year and the portion of discount on such bonds ap- Since the close of the year your Company ac- 
plicable to, and taken into, the accounts Jast year. quired, as of December 31, 1929, a one-third in- 
on ea Sah 90, ° } : Mi 1! = terest in the Southland Greyhound Lines, In- 
rhe increase of $434,994.04 in the account Miscellaneous In- corporated, which operates about 3,100 miles of 
come Charges is due, principally, to including in such account motor bus routes extending from Lake Charles, 
this year, your Company's proportion of the annual charge for Louisiana, to El Paso, Texas, in the territory 
F pan Np att bi A om As sated Pipe Line. coverin served by your Texas and Louisiana Lines. 
amortization of investment in Associatec pe Line, vering Land Companies (full ownership), owning 8,421,999 
both the year 1928 and the year 1929, the charges for the year acres of lands in various states traversed by the 
1928 having been delayed pending agreement as to the amount Southern Pacific Lines; and 5,866 town lots. Of 
f your Company’s proportion thereof. Such charges are ap- eet tome Die, Ee ave Seed Oe See SS 
of your Vompany s prop - : - arges P Texas; 644 in the State of Nevada; and 2,375 in 
portioned among the three owning companies (Associated Oil the State of California, of which 943 are located 
Company, Standard Oil Company of California, and Southern ot" ies — gh - vicinity ‘ , ; nae 
ba ashe 7 - , 4 ‘ D4 b4 1 ompanies u ownership), owning <¢, f] 
Pacific Company) on the basis of use of the pipe line. acces Gacindinn 1.908 essen Oily qwael end 
[he dividends paid for 1929 were appropriated from the 519 acres jointly owned), and holding under 
profit and loss surplus and, therefore, do not appear in the nate “4 461 a of bg pe we eens 
sone » ore ny 2 » f - ? 7 ou lands in exas an oulsiana, together wit 
income account. Pay ments for 1929 omg to 22,342,900.71 Sanaiie of uinadl las tx TALES eau of 
compared with $22,342,884.00 for 1928. The figures for each prospective oil lands in Texas. Number of pro- 
year includes $30.00, representing dividends on stocks of Trans- ducing wells, 141. Annual production for 1929 


was 1,854,062 barrels; 
Timber Lands (full ownership), (a oe of 
. , t 44, t » 
Investment Assets—Southern Pacific Lines poe nly yd ee ee oe ae 
Coal Lands (full pt EN 22,688 acres of coal 
lands in Oregon and Colorado, 6,237 acres of 


portation System Companies held by the public. 


The following is a brief description of the investment assets 


of the Transportation System, reported in the balance sheet, prospective coal lands in Texas, and 2,683 acres 

viz: of lignite, clay, and other lands in Texas and 
r Louisiana ; 

INVESTMENT IN TRANSPORTATION PROPERTY ............ $1,484,464,903.68 Terminal Companies (full ownership), owning 18 

Book value of investment in transportation property acres of land in the City of Los Angeles, Cali- 

carried on the books of the companies comortting the fornia, with improvements, including teree two 


Transportation System, consisting of 13,848 miles of story market buildings, and one seven-story, two 
first main track, 1,015 miles of additional main track, six-story, and one four-story warehouse buildings, 
6,006 miles of yard track and sidings, the Company's situated ‘on the line of Southern Pacific in the 


terminals at G: alves ton, a ten-story office building in heart of the wholesale district of Los Angeles; 

San Francisco, 2,408 locomotives, 2,786 passenger- Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd. 
train cars, 80,619 freight-train cars, 6,083 company (* one-half ownership), owning 28 automobile 
service cars, 19 ocean steamships, 2 river steamships, ferries operated in San Francisco Bay, between 


14 passenger ferry and car transfer boats, 11 tugs, 


: San Francisco and other Bay points; 
2 barges, and 19 other vessels, the whole forming a YP o 


transcontinental system extending from New York via ae i aa 
New Orleans and Galveston, to San Francisco, Cali * Southern Pacific Company actually owns 


fornia, and to Portland, Oregon, with a line extending 50.12 per cent. of outstanding common capital 
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stock and has five out of the nine directors of 
the Ferry Company. 

Southern Pacific Building Co. (full ownership), 
owning a nine-story office building at Houston, 
Texas; 

Associated Pipe Line Co. (one-third ownership), 
owning 561 miles of oil pipe line serving Cali- 
fornia oil fields; 

Pacific Fruit Express Co. (half ownership). oper- 
ating 40,405 refrigerator cars serving Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and Western Pacific 
lines; and 

Stock interest, as indicated, in following companies 
operating railroad terminal facilities: 

E] Paso (Texas) Union Passenger Depot Co., 
50 per cent; 

Ft. Worth (Texas) Union Passenger Station 
Co., 50 per cent; 

Northern Pacific 
Ore.), 20 per cent; 

Ogden (Utah) Union Railway & Depot Co., 
50 per cent; 


Terminal Co. (Portland, 


Union Terminal Co. (Dallas, Tex.), 12.50 
per cent. 

SR ee ee 11,096,199.95 

Of this amount, $2,771,710.45 represents cash in hands 

of Trustee, to be applied in payment for new equip- 

ment; and the remainder represents, principally, in- 

vestments in outside securities. 

TED DN, 6.6 oc cnncencecdccnciccsicus $2,171,408,493.34 


Capital Stock—Southern Pacific Lines 


At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Southern Pacific Company, held December 12, 1929, resolutions 
were adopted requesting the stockholders, at their regular an- 
nual meeting to be held at Anchorage, Kentucky, on April 9, 
1930, to take all suitable action necessary to authorize an in- 
crease of $200,000,000 in the Common Capital Stock of the 
Company, such additional stock to be divided into 2,000,000 
shares of the par value of $100 each. 

In a circular letter dated January 2, 1930, sent to all stock- 
holders of the Company notifying them of the proposed in- 
crease, the Chairman of the Board stated: 

“It is not contemplated that the Company will make any present use 
of, or offer to the stockholders the privilege of subscription to, this addi- 
tional stock. The purpose of the proposed authorization of the capital 
stock increase is to fortify the Company for the future by having addi- 
tional stock available for issue, from time to time, if and when needed 
for the purchase of additional properties, and to provide funds for additions 
and betterments which may become important in the development of the 
business or in the economical operation of the properties.” 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders held at Anchorage, 
Kentucky, on April 9, 1930, the aforesaid increase in the Com- 
mon Capital Stock of your Company was approved, authorized, 
and consented to, so that now the $200,000,000 of additional 
stock will be available at any time when needed for the pur- 
poses stated above. ; 

The actual changes during the year in the outstanding capital 
stocks of Southern Pacific Company and Transportation Sys- 
tem Companies held by the public amounted to $1,700.00, as 
follows: 


Southern Pacific Company Common Stock, issued for cash at 
$145 per share upon surrender of warrants attached to South- 
ern Pacific Company Forty-Year 4%4% Gold Bonds of 1929, 


which warrants are more fully explained under FuNDED Dest. $900.00 
Capital stocks of Transportation System Companies sold to 

Directors of various companies as qualifying shares.......... 800.00 

Increase in capital stock held by the public............ $1,700.00 


Funded Debt—Southern Pacific Lines 


To provide for the construction and acquisition of new 
rolling stock, an equipment trust, known as “Southern Pacific 
Company Equipment Trust, Series L,” was created, and an 
issue of $6,825,000, par value, of Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Equipment Trust Certificates authorized, all of which were 
issued during the year, pursuant to authority of Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order dated June 14, 1929, in Finance 
Docket No. 7628. The certificates are dated June 1, 1929; 
they mature serially, in lots of $455,000 on June 1 of each year 
from 1930 to 1944, both inclusive; and have attached dividend 
warrants entitling the holders to dividends at the rate of 4% 
per cent. per annum from June 1, 1929, payable semi-annually 
on June 1 and December 1. In accordance with the terms 
of the trust all certificates were guaranteed by the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

On March 7, 1929, the Executive Committee of the Southern 
Pacific Company authorized the issue of $65,166,000, par value, 
of Southern Pacific Company Forty-Year 444% Gold Bonds 
of 1929, to provide funds for the payment at maturity on June 
1, 1929, of $53,815,760, par value, of Southern Pacific Company 
Four Per Cert. Twenty-Year Convertible Gold Bonds, and 
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Funded Debt (Continued) 

for other corporate purpuses. Subject to the approval of the 
proposed issue by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
stockholders of the Company were given the privilege of sub- 
scribing for an amount of such bonds equal to 17% per cent. 
of the par value of capital stock of the Company, standing in 
their names on the Company’s books at the close of business 
April 8, 1929, at 94 and accrued interest. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its order, dated April 16, 1929, in 
Finance Docket No. 7509, authorized the issue and sale of such 
bonds and, pursuant to such authority, the entire $65,166,000 of 
bonds were issued and sold during the year. The bonds, which 
were issued under the terms of an indenture dated May 1, 
1929, between Southern Pacific Company, and the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustee, are of the denomina- 
tion of $1000 each; are dated May 1, 1929; mature on May 1, 
1969; and bear interest at the rate of 4% per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually on May 1 and November 1 of each year. 
The bonds are redeemable as a whole but not in part, on any 
semi-annual interest date on and after May 1, 1934, up to and 
including May 1, 1964, at 105, and accrued interest, and there- 
after at their principal amount plus a premium equal to one- 
half of one per cent. of such principal amount for each six 
months between the designated redemption date and the date 
of maturity, together with accrued interest. Each bond had 
attached thereto a warrant, non-detachable until exercised, en- 
titling the bearer to purchase from the Company, at any time 
on or before May 1, 1934, three shares of common stock of the 
Southern Pacific Company at $145 per share plus accrued divi- 
dends at the then current rate. Provision is made in the in- 
denture for appropriate adjustment of the purchase price of 
the stock, in the event of the issue by the Company of addi- 
tional common stock at less than $145 per share, or as a stock 
dividend, but in no event shall the purchase price of the stock 
be less than the par value thereof. 

The net increase during the year in funded debt of Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies held by 
the public amounted to $7,514,592.03, as follows: 


Funpep Dest Issvep Durinc THE YEAR 


Southern Pacific Company Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Equipment Trust Certificates, Series L, issued during 
the year to provide for the construction and acquisition 
of new rolling stock 

Southern Pacific Company Forty-Year 4%% Gold Bonds 
of 1929, issued during the year to provide funds for the 
redemption at maturity on June 1, 1929, of $53,815,760.00 
of Southern Pacific Company Four Per Cent. Twenty- 
Year Convertible Gold Bonds, and for other corporate 
purposes 

El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Company First and Re- 
funding Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds delivered 
to the public during the year in exchange for an equal 
amount, par value, of bonds of El Paso & Southwestern 
subsidiary companies, in accordance with El Paso & 
Southwestern Refunding Plan, approved by Interstate 
Commerce Commission, December 26, 1923 ..........+. 


$6,825,000.00 


65,166,000.00 


73,000.00 


Total funded debt issued during the year.......... $72,064,000.00 
Less: 
Funpep Dest Retirep DuriInG THE YFAR 


Southern Pacific Company Equipment Trust 


Certificates maturing during the year, 

SE MEE. vhs ced tds iedecakens batach ieaaies $5,841,600.00 
Southern Pacific Company Four Per Cent. 
Twenty-Year Convertible Gold Bonds 


maturing June 1, 1929, paid off.......... 53,815,760.00 
Southern Pacific Company Four and One-Half 
Per Cent. Twenty-Year Gold Bonds ma- 
Garin July 1, I9RG, GONE Olle cv ccceicivsvce 
Central Pacific Railway Company Three and 
One-Half Per Cent. Mortgage Gold Bonds: 


227,000.00 


Retired from proceeds of 
MD WO eh cenccaniewe $1,227,500.00 
Retired by sinking fund.... 25,000.00 


Bonds outstanding at ma- 
turity on August 1, 1929, 
RO Sec eeereb han nee 1,961,550.00 


3,214,050.00 





Northern California Railway First Mortgage 
Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds maturing 
Ee FO PO Seer 

South Pacific Coast Railway Company First 
Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds pur- 
chased trom vayments to sinking fund.... 

Los Angeles Pubiic Market Company First 
Mortgage and Collateral Trust Six Per 
Cent, Serial Gold Bonds maturing during 
ee EE Er ee ee 

State of Texas School Fund Debt, amount 
maturing during the year, paid off 

Bonds of E] Paso & Southwestern subsidiary 
companies, acquired from the public during 
the year in exchange for an equal amount 
of El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co. First 
and Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds owned by Southern Pacific 
Company, as explained above............ 

Other funded debt held by the public, retired 


1,074,000.00 


221,000.00 


29,000.00 


3,997.97 


73,000.00 
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@uring the year from payments to sin 
ee DE *6ép ewe ous 006 ann eebeeénencnnees 50,000.00 
Total funded debt held by the public, retired during 
Pr rere ee 64,549 ,407.97 


Net increase in funded debt held by the public... $7,514, 592.03 


Balance Sheet and Income Account of Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies 


Below will be found a condensed balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1929, compared with December 31, 1928, and a 
condensed income account for the year 1929, compared with 
the year 1928, of all separately operated Solely Controlled 
\ffiliated Companies, combined: 

BALANCE SHEET 
+ Increase 


December 31,1929 — Decrease 
ASSETS 

Property investment .........seeeee: $322,914,542.00 +$69,891,889.05 
ee Ce nn. snc nceneeanenee< 352,830.82 + 33,369,96 
Investments in affiliated companies— 

a eee ee eT ee 1,903,710.57 + 1,094,620.45 
Investments in affiliated companies 

DT: ¢festiudbheh cade sedans eGnee 418,950.00 —. 
Investments in affiliated companies 

Pe |. a ce ates be eeet 29,965,161.26 —_— 8,536,913.81 
Ce DOES accciwnsewsseeswees 18,667,388.48 + 1,075,537.86 


1,710,274.03 
3,959,521.49 
4,164,950.71 + 
32,847.76 - 
2,858,155.34 + 
12,176,959.67. + 
27,500,026.94 + 


oo” = 473,721.13 
Accounts receivable 

Material and supplies 
Merchandise 
Deferred assets ; 
Discount on securities 

Other unadjusted debits 


++ 


872,131.94 
980,620.71 
7 639,936.61 


+-$74, 070, 394.6 68 


Total assets $426,625,319.07 








LIABILITIES 


CO GEE ccccecanisecsecvunseeei *$182,357,160.00 +$33,885,700.00 
Premium on capital stock ............ 535,151.75 —_— 


Funded debt: 
(a) Held by the public 
(b) Held within the 


$33,312,100.00 


System ..ccecee 57,190,000.00 
(¢) Total TTT TC Tee 90,502,100.00 + 29,670,100.00 
Nonnegotiable debt to ‘affili: ited com 


3,405,026.06 
866,505.38 
7,398.59 
2,746,255.25 


67,906,241.63 + 
4,812,061.85 + 
129,984.78 + 
17,077,159.85 + 


panies 
Current 
Deferred 
. Accrued 
Reserve for 
investment ee 
Other unadjusted credits 


liabilities 
liabilities 
depreciation 
amortization of 


pre yperty 
608,167.01 
801,971.89 


10,674,219.65 + 
14,698,398.49 + 


+$71,991,124.18 


$388,692,478.00 


Total liabilities 


Additions to property through income 

OE. MAPUENE once set hseewincssvenses $2,005,131.14 + $570,790.17 
Funded debt retired through income and 

PD on adasceneadeens eheen REKe 209,950.00 + 209,950.00 


398,477.83 + 33,791.31 


Sinking fund reserves 
Appropriated surplus not specifically in- 

vested 
Profit and loss 


700,000.00 = 
34,619,282.10 + 1,264,739.02 





+ $2,079,270.50 


Total corporate $37, 954,841. 07 


$74,070,394.68 


sisi sith Sa teil $4 26, 625, 319. 07 + 
INCOME AC( ‘OUNT 
Year Ended 
December 31, 1929 
$41,415,200.46 





Grand total 


+ Increase 
— Decrease 
revenues + $6,938,046.77 


Operating 


Operating expenses (including depreci- 
SED ct vache nd dda cneukncenieesuas 32,804,362.69 + 5, 018, 092.07 
Net revenue from equratiens a $8,61@837.77 + $1.9 19, 954.70 
BUGS obec ehee sed ceeseccsacceneseeees 2,904,975.26 + 355,362.70 
Uncollectible railway revenues........ 727.64 + 522.98 
Equipment and joint facility rents—Net 502,826.81 + 100,869.53 


$1 463, 199.49 
21,128.36 


$5,202,308.06 + 
1,221,416.44 


Net operating income 
Nonoperating income 


$6,423,724.50 + $1,442,071.13 
$4,406,531.45 + $1, 412 2,346.68 
1,091,340.05 — 48,104. 51 


Gross income 


Interest on funded debt 
Other deductions from gross income.... 








Be GRIN. occcd ses euvccess $5,497,871.50 4 $1,364,242.17 
Net income $925,853.00 " $77.8 28.96 
Income applied to sinking and other : i . 
ee Te .. cesnsc ukbeeekeeesnt $33,690.79 + $1,870.79 
Income balance transferred to credit of : = Le 


profit and loss $892,162.21 + $75,958.17 


* The amount of outstanding capital stock includes $1,300.00 owned by 
Directors and $51,110.00 owned by the public; the remaining $182,304,- 
750.60 being owned w'thin the system. 


General 


The dividends for the year, on the capital stocks of the 
Southern Pacific Company and its Transportation System Com- 
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panies held by the public, amounted te $22,342,900.71, as follows: 


Dividends on capital stock of the Southern Pacific Company : 





1% per cent. paid April 1, 1929........... 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. paid July 1, 1929............ 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. paid October 1, 1929........ 5,585,716.71 
1% per cent. payable January 2, 1930...... 5,585,727.00 
Total Southern Pacific Company.............--0- $22,342,870.71 
Dividends on stocks af Transportation System Companies 
RUE UO GE GEE ccc ctccccncnccsscenccewcevteereqae 30.00 
Total dividend payments for the year.............. $22,342,900.71 
The total taxes for the year, of the Transportation 
System and of all separately operated Solely Con- 
trolled Affiliated Companies, amounted to........ $25,168,582.80 


The Board announces with sorrow the death, on June 21, 
1929, of Mr. James N. Jarvie, who served your Company as a 
Director from January 13, 1913, to the time of his death. 

The Board respectfully calls attention of the Stockholders to 
the report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
shown hereinafter. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


HENRY W. ve FOREST, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Southern Pacific Company 


Report of the Executive Committee 
New York, N. Y., April 17, 1930. 


To THE Boarp or Directors OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
CoMPANY: 

Your Executive Committee submits this report of the Trans- 
portation Operations and other matters relating to the trans- 
portation properties of the Southern Pacific Lines, for the fiscal 
year ended December 31, 1929. 


Transportation Operations—Southern Pacific Lines 


The following table shows the Net Railway Operating In- 
come and Traffic Statistics of the Transportation System for 
the year 1929, compared with those for the year 1928: 




















Year Ended +Increase Per 
December 31, 1929 —Decrease Cent. 
Average miies of road operated .. 13,687.88 + 88.19 -65 
NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 
Rattway OPperaTING REVENUES 
DE ea ke eased ode care cree $231,566,637.51 + $9,205,756.64 4.14 
Passenger piltick ad amare atescaeneen 50,185,916.21 — 167,715.99 .33 
Mail and express ‘ 15,024,124.83 + 2,839,323.45 23.30 
All other transportation cae 7,071,724.36 — 1,736,609.39 19.72 
Incidental ; 8,127,540.87 + 728,188.51 9.84 
Joint facility— Credit 367,899.51 + 60,095.65 19.52 
Joint facility—Debit 1,374,704.86 — 63,927.99 4.88 
Total railway operating revenues$310,969,138.43 +$10, 865, 110. 88 3.62 
Rartway OperatinG Expenses 
Maintenance of way and structures $39,271,281.66 + $517,433.80 1.34 


Maintenance of equipment 54,281,872.75 + 2,605,369.10 5.04 








+ $3,122,802.90 3. 


Total maintenance $93,553,154.41 45 
Traffic 7,431,559.68 + 186,301.02 2.57 
Transportation ; 102,879,125.78 — 1,303,633.48 1.25 
Miscellaneous operations 5,662,855.33 + 701,404.84 14.14 
General 11,621,209.72 + 212,665.80 1.86 
Transportation for investment— 

Credit ‘ ; 1,449,501.81 + 44,659.21 2.99 





Total railway operating expenses $219,698,403.11 + $2,964.200.29 1.37 








Net revenue from railway opera- 


tions : . $91,270,735.32 + $7, 900,910. 59 9.48 


Railway tax accruals 


Uncollectible railway revenues 72, 989.8 

Railway operating income $68,934,137.91 + $7, 16 5. 306. 80 11.60 
Equipment rents—Net 8,970,776.62 + 1,952,703.94 27.82 
Joint facility rents—Net 221,501.31 + 378,843.95 — 


$4,833,758. 91 


+ | 


$59,741,859.98 








Net railway operating income 8.80 
TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
(Steam Rar Lines) 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Freight service train-miles 29,414,458 + 739,906 2.58 
Tons carried—revenue freight 63,905,098 + 2,645,501 4.32 
Ton-miles—revenue freight 16,485,032,008 + 789,588,451 5.03 
Loaded cars per train 28.27 + .30 1.07 
Net tons per train—all freight 629.12 + 15.98 2.61 
Revenue per ton-mile—revenue 
freight ‘ oe 1.348 cents — -010 cents .74 
Average distance caried—revenue : 
freight (miles) 257.96 + 1.75 68 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Passenger service train-miles .... 26,048,641 — 364,222 1.38 
Passengers carried—revenue ..... 12,876,437 — 56,474 44 
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Year Ended + Increase Per 

December 31, 1929 —Decrease Cent. 

Passenger-miles—revenue ...... 1,766,501,209 + 28,585,273 1.64 
Passengers per train—revenue pas- 

ED ais, tb c.o-4- 0-0 65.43 + 1.71 2.68 
Passenger revenue per " passenger- 

mile .. 2.697 cents — -058 cents 2.11 
Average distance carried—revenue 

ENE di esecncews (miles) 137.19 + 2.81 2.09 


The following tabulation gives the transportation operations 
for the five years 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929, compared 
with 1917, the last year prior to Federal control, and with 
1921, the first complete year subsequent to Federal control, the 
figures being given in round thousand dollars: 
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revenues from forest products were due, principally, to a 1arge 
increase in tonnage of mine timbers moving into Arizona as a 
result of greater activity in copper mining, and to substantial 
gains in the tonnage of box shook and crate material for the 
packing of citrus fruits and vegetables in California and 
Arizona. The increased revenue from manufacturers and mis- 
cellaneous commodities was the result of gratifying increases 
in the tonnage of practically all the commodities under this 
classification, the principal increases being (1) in iron and 
steel, the result of a heavier movement of iron pipe for new 
oil and natural gas pipe lines in California, and of structural 
steel and sheet iron; (2) in the tonnage of fuel and road oils, 








1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1921 1917 
OS ee $310,969 $300,104 $297,745 $298,801 $295,102 $269,494 $193,971 
Per cent. of 1917 160.32 154.72 153.50 154.04 152.14 —_ -- 
SS a ee 115.39 111.36 110.48 110.87 109.50 -—- -- 
Operating expenses en) ee $219,698 $216,734 $218,179 $215,595 $217,762 $212,572 $120,601 
Per cent. of 1917...... 182.17 179.71 180.91 178.77 180.56 ~~ ~- 
Per cent. of 1921 103.35 101.96 102.64 101.42 102.44 — _— 
Operating ratio ye Se ae Pe eee 70.65 72.22 73.28 72.15 73.79 78.88 62.17 
Net revenue from railway operations $91,271 $83,370 $79,566 $83,206 $77,340 $56,922 $73,370 
Per cent. of 1917... 124.40 113.63 108.44 113.41 105.41 —_ — 
Ss SS | Cee 160.34 146.46 139.78 146.18 135.87 — — 
Railway tax accruals Saduwawee ene aay $22,264 $21,525 $21,214 $21,477 $21,340 $15,539 $13,792 
EE See 161.43 156.07 153.81 155.72 154.73 — _— 
Per cent. of 1921 143.28 138.52 136.52 138.21 137.33 — _— 
Net railway operating income ........ $59,742 $54,908 $51,604 $55,797 $50,043 $35,947 $62,253 
Per cent. of 1917 2 ieee 95.97 88.20 82.89 89.63 80.39 —_ 
Per cent. of 1921 166.19 152.75 143.56 155.22 139.21 — — 
Traffic units (ton-miles, all freight, plus 
three times passenger-miles)—millions 24,150 23,149 22,908 22,679 22,584 17,451 20,877 
fs ££ See 115.68 110.88 109.73 108.63 108.18 —_ _— 
Per cent. of 1921 138.39 132.65 131.27 129.96 129.41 —_ — 





As has been stated in reports for previous years, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 provides that the railways shall receive 
a fair return upon the aggregate value of railway property 
held for and used in the service of transportation, such fair 
return being 534 per cent., as last fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under authority of the Act. Notwith- 
standing a steady increase in the volume of traffic handled, and 
the marked gain in operating efficiency as reflected in net reve- 
nue from railway operations, the existing rate structure, during 
each year since enactment of the Transportation Act, has failed 
to give your Company the fair return contemplated by the Act, 
the rate of return upon the book value of road and equipment 
of the lines constituting the Transportation System having been 
as follows: 


Pe T.tskwens ovhatepenavashue.tawtedeenan essere 3.36% 
1922 4.29% 
ath sini gcctioie Mek do Recre, or tui eel ala oiarkle hata ae g aerr eed 4.81% 
SS 95 ca hac a ick, eh Re Aka wc nw Rm es bene RO 3.99% 
Dt bok ied ee 6 edb airew sue 60 7ib dds eens ebadtens 3.77% 
1926 : 5 iieele Ge iar aah A aici as hg 3.98% 
1927 2 ee er Se 3.59% 
DE Scack tah cada kd kA bere eee ekakckwenen sehen 3.76% 
SEE aos a ceo arked caGa bao ob notated be ede a eee aan 4.02% 

Average return for 9 years .. 3.95% 


The total Railway Operating Revenues for 1929 amounted to 
$310,969,138.43, and were the largest in the Company’s history, 
exceeding the previous high record established in 1928 by $10,- 
865,110.88. This was largely the result of an increase of 789,- 
588,451 ton-miles, or 5.03 per cent., in the volume of revenue 
freight carried by your Lines, and of the inclusion in 1929 
accounts of $2,096,312.07, received during the year from the 
Government, representing a retroactive increase in mail pay, 
covering the period May 9, 1925 to July 31, 1928. These gains 
were partly offset by a decrease in All Other Transportation 
Revenue of $1,736,609.39, or 19.72 per cent., the result, prin- 
cipally, of decreased revenues due to the transfer to the South- 
ern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., of the automobile ferry 
steamers and facilities formerly operated by the Pacific Lines 
across San Francisco Bay, in accordance with the plan set forth 
on page 25 of last year’s report, and of decreased revenues 
from tank steamers on account of the sale during the year of 
three oil tank steamers. 

The increase in operating revenues was accompanied by an 
increase of $2,964,200.29 in operating expenses, an increase of 
$738,182.11 in taxes, and an increase of $2,328,969.57 in equip- 
ment and joint facility rents and other charges, the result being 
an increase of $4,833,758.91, or 8.80 per cent., in Net Railway 
Operating Income. 

On the Pacific Lines, freight revenues increased $4,982,062.83, 
or 3.12 per cent. This increase resulted from increased ton- 
nage of mineral and forest products, and tonnage of manu- 
factures and miscellaneous commodities, partly offset by de- 
creases in the tonnage of agricultural products. The increase 
in mineral products was principally due to the moving of more 
copper ore to Arizona smelters, and to an increased movement 
»f lime-rock, borax, crushed stone, asphalt, and clays. Larger 
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due largely to increased consumption of fuel oil as a result of 
greater activity in the mining industry, and to increased ton- 
nage of road oils brought about by highway improvement work 
in California, Arizona, and Nevaaa; and (3) in the tonnage 
of automobiles and parts, and gasoline, due largely to the 
continued increase in the production and distribution of auto- 
mobiles, the State records of the States traversed by the Pacific 
Lines showing an increased registration of approximately 301,- 
000 automobiles in 1929 over 1928, notwithstanding the fact that 
there was a very considerable decrease in this tonnage in the 
latter part of the year. The drop in the tonnage of agricul- 
tural products was due, principally, to the smaller movement 
of deciduous fruits as a result of frost damage in the early 
season to all varieties of such products, except apricots, the 
damage to grapes from this cause amounting to about one- 
quarter of the crop. These decreases were augmented by de- 
creased tonnage of dried fruits, due to a heavy movement of 
such commodities last year, resulting from efforts of packers 
to clear their old stocks by price inducements ; and by decreased 
revenues from bananas due to several causes. The normal 
movement of the banana crop from Mexico via El Paso was 
interrupted by storm damage and by revolutionary disturbances 
in Mexico in the early part of 1929. Bananas are now moving 
also directly to San Francisco and Los Angeles by boat from 
Central America, depriving your Lines of revenues from New 
Orleans and El Paso, through which gateways most of this 
tonnage was heretofore received. These decreases in revenues 
from agricultural products were partly offset by greater reve- 
nue from cotton, resulting from increased production in 
Arizona and California, and from the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the crop which tast year was moved by auto trucks 
was this year handled by steam lines; by increased revenue 
from citrus fruits, the increase in this crop resulting in 10,718 
more cars being handled in 1929 than in 1928; and by increased 
revenues from cantaloupes, melons, and fresh vegetables, re- 
sulting from larger crops of these commodities in California. 
On the Texas and Louisiana Lines, freight revenues increased 
$4,140,642.62, or 7.72 per cent. This gratifying increase was the 
result of increased tonnage in practically all classes of com- 
modities except products of agriculture and of forests, the 
principal increases being in the tonnage of crude petroleum 
and oil, due to a large increase in production during the first 
eight months of the year in the Luling (Texas), field; in the 
tonnage of automobiles and parts, due to increased production 
and distribution of automobiles, the registration of passenger 
and commercial cars during 1929 in Texas and Louisiana hav- 
ing exceeded that of 1928 by approximately 145,000 cars; in 
the tonnage of copper, due to increased movement from West- 
ern smelters to the Eastern seaboard; in the tonnage of iron 
and steel, resulting from increased movement into Texas of 
iron pipe for oil and gas pipe lines and of tank steel for oil 
storage tanks, due to the large increase in oil production; in 
the tonnage of structural steel, due to increased building ac- 
tivity in Texas; and in thetonnage of petroleum, gasoline, and 
refined products, due, principally, to an increased movement of 
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casing-head gasoline from North Texas and Oklahoma to Gulf 
port refineries for blending. There was also an increase in the 
tonnage of various other miscellaneous commodities represent- 
ing more than fifty different classifications, resulting in in- 
creased revenues from nearly all such commodities, the prin- 
cipal items being fertilizers, building paper, shell, contractors 
outfits, furniture, glass, etc., due to generally improved busi- 
ness conditions throughout the territory served by the Texas 
and Louisiana Lines. These increases were partly offset by a 
decrease in revenues from agricultural products, principally 
in cotton, due to a short crop in Texas, the latest Government 
crop report showing an estimated decrease in production of 
1,160,000 bales compared with last year: by a decrease in the 
tonnage of cotton seed as a result of the short cotton crop; 
and by a decrease in the tonnage of lumber, due to the con- 
tinued increase in the use of substitutes. 

On the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines freight revenue in- 
creased $83,051.19, or 0.91 per cent. This increase was due, 
principally, to increased tonnage of copper bullion from West- 
ern smelters to Eastern seaboard and of wool from Texas and 
salt from Louisiana, which moved because of favorable mar- 
ket conditions; to a special movement of cotton to New York 
for contract delivery; to increased southbound tonnage of 
canned food products and of iron and steel, as a result of im- 
proved business conditions in Texas and Louisiana; and to an 
increased number of ships in operation during the last half 
of the year on the Baltimore-Galveston line. These increases 
were partly offset by a decrease in the tonnage of onions, due 
to severe competition from both rail and water lines on tonnage 
of this class moving from Texas, which was augmented by 
rate reductions made to meet such competition; and of de- 
creased revenues from miscellaneous commodities due, prin- 
cipally, to loss of tonnage to steamers not subject to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulations, with which both the 
New Orleans and Galveston lines have to compete. 

Passenger Revenues of the Transportation System decreased 
$167,715.99, or 0.33 per cent. This is the smallest decrease 
suffered by your Lines in this source of revenue since 1923. 
The decrease represents a loss in local passenger revenues of 
approximately $659,000, as a result of the continued competi- 
tion of automobiles and the diversion of this class of traffic to 
motor coach lines. This loss in local traffic was largely offset 
by an increase of approximately $492,000 in revenues from 
through passenger traffic due, principally, to several conventions 
held in California during the year, and to improved service 
offered to the traveling public in the way of better schedules 
and more luxurious equipment. 

The following tabulation, giving for the past six years the 
fluctuations in gross passenger revenue, contrasted with the 
fluctuations in gross revenues other than passenger, indicates 
the extent to which automobile competition has affected the 
passenger business of your lines: 


Gross Passenger Gross Revenues Other 


Revenue Than Passenger 
pupncceminansisnaill — al arnamiscaninacaeeie 
Decrease Increase 
Year For the Year During For the Year During 
Year Year 
Year ended December 
31, 1923 $62,158,876 -- $225,045,759 
Year ended December 
31, 1924 $58,818,668 $3,340,208 $232,908,352 $7,862,593 
Year ended December 
31, 1925 56,292,247 2,526,421 238,809,507 5,901,155 
Year ended December 
31, 1926 55,262,330 1,029,917 243,538,668 4,729,161 
Year ended Deceniber 
31, 1927 53,240,928 2,021,402 244,504,478 965,810 
Year ended December 
31, 1928 50,353,632 2,887,296 249,750,395 5,245,917 
Year ended December 
31, 1929 50,185,916 167,716 260,783,222 11,032,827 
Average per year for 
six years 54,025,620 1,995,493 245,049,104 5,956,244 
The gross revenues of your Lines from all business, other 


than passenger, increased from $225,045,759 for the year 1923, 
to $260,783,222 for the year 1929. This is an average increase 
of $5,956,244, a year, for the six years, and represents a steady 
increase in the traffic handled, implying a condition of pros- 
perity, which, ordinarily, would indicate that there should be a 
corresponding proportionate increase in passenger revenue. As 





Mareritat Usep 1n Re 

1929 1928 
New steel rail, track miles 536.09 506.77 
Ties, number 4,211,581 4,289,056 
Ties, number per mile 207 214 
Tie-plates, number 7,861,685 6,981,084 
Piling, lineal feet 683,717 666,291 
Lumber, feet b.m. 23,647,727 23,540,807 
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will be seen, however, passenger revenue, instead of increas- 
ing, has shown a steady decline, decreasing from $62,158,876 
for the year 1923, to $50,185,916 for the year 1929, or an aver- 
age decrease for each year of the six year period, of $1,995,493. 
As indicated in the annual reports for the years under con- 
sideration, this decline is due, chiefly, to the continued diversion 
of your passenger traffic to privately owned automobiles and 
motor coach lines. To meet this ever increasing competition, 
and to effect certain economies in train service, your Company 
caused the incorporation, in April, 1927, of the Southern Pacific 
Motor Transport Company, which company, as mentioned in 
the 1927 and 1928 annual reports, established various motor 
coach lines. At the close of the year 1928 the Southern Pacific 
Motor Transport Company and its affiliated companies were 
operating 4,986 miles of auto bus routes. As of January 1, 
1929, the scope of the motor coach operations in which your 
Company is interested, was further extended by the amalgama- 
tion of the Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company’s lines 
with the motor coach lines operated by the Pickwick Corpora- 
tion and the Greyhound Corporation in the territory served by 
your Pacific Lines, by the formation of Pacific Transporta- 
tion Securities, Incorporated, in which the Southern Pacific 
Company owns a one-third interest, as is more fully explained 
hereinafter under the heading “Pacific Transportation Secur- 
ities, Incorporated.” As of December 31, 1929, your Company 
also acquired a one-third interest in the Southland Greyhound 
Lines operating motor bus lines in Texas and Louisiana, as 
more fully set forth hereinafter under the heading “Acquisi- 
tion of One-Third Interest in Southland Greyhound Lines.” 

Mail Revenue increased $2,624,165.12, or 55.70 per cent. This 
increase is the result of including in the accounts this year a 
full year’s compensation at the increased rate granted by the 
I.C.C., effective August 1, 1928, as against five months at such 
increased rate included in the accounts for last year; and 
also of including in the accounts this year the sum of $2,096,- 
312.07, received from the Government during the year, repre- 
senting the increased pay awarded by the Government for the 
period from May 9, 1925, to July 31, 1928. 

Express Revenue increased $215,158.33, or 2.88 per cent., re- 
sulting from increased traffic in the early part of the year, 
nearly all of which was on the Pacific Lines. 

All Other Transportation Revenue decreased $1,736,609.39, 
or 19.72 per cent., due, principally, to the transfer to the South- 
ern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., on May 1, 1929, of the 
automobile ferry steamers and facilities formerly operated by 
your Company across San Francisco Bay, in accordance with 
the plan set forth on page 25 of last year’s report. This loss 
in revenue, however, is more than offset by the reduction in 
operating expenses resulting from such sale and by the South- 
ern Pacific Company’s share of the earnings of the new 
Ferry Company. The remainder of the decrease in All Other 
Transportation Revenue was due to a decrease in the revenues 
of the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines from the operation 
of tank steamers, the three oil tank steamers Tamiahua, Topila, 
and Torres having been sold during the year. 

Incidental Revenue increased $728, 188.51, or 9.48 per cent., 
due, principally, to the inclusion in this account this year, of 
the revenues from news privileges at stations and on boats of 
the Pacific Lines, the Company having, on January 1, 1929, 
taken over such operations from the news company which 
formerly operated such privileges. There was also an increase 
in the revenues from dining car operations, as a result of in- 
creased through passenger travel; and an increase in the reve- 
nue from detouring trains, due to fires and washouts on con- 
necting lines. 

Maintenance of Way and Structures increased $517,433.80, or 
1.34 per cent. This increase was due, principally, to expendi- 
tures for strengthening bridges and trestles on account of the 
use of heavier power; expenditures for the installation of a 
new type of train signals; expenditures for line changes; and 
expenditures for restoring embankments and reconditioning 
tracks, made necessary by heavy rains in Texas. These in- 
creases were partly offset by a decrease in tie renewals, as a 
result of the constantly increasing percentage of treated ties 
in track. The following table, giving the principal items of 
material used in repairs and renewals during the past six years, 
shows that the property has been maintained up to your Com- 
pany’s usual high standard: 


PAIRS AND RENEWALS 


1927 1926 1925 1924 
536.82 510.14 349.09 403.32 
4,431,318 4,832,239 4,767,408 3,973,715 
225 248 252 222 
6,442,358 7,516,596 6,162,239 5,485,332 
403,417 489,580 883,017 766,208 
24,057,955 27,528,359 37,661,011 32,023,097 
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Maintenance of Equipment increased $2,605,369.10, or 5.04 
per cent. This increase was due, principally, to increased wages 
awarded to shopmen in the early part of the year, and to in- 
creased expenditures for repairs, as a result of increased 
volume of freight traffic during the year. These increases 
were partly offset by a decrease in repairs to floating equip- 
ment, as a result of the transfer on May 1, 1929, to the 
Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., of the automobile 
ferries heretofore operated directly by your Company. 

Traffic Expenses increased $186,301.02, or 2.57 per cent., re- 
sulting from increased forces; an increase in expenses of out- 
side agencies necessary to meet increased competition; and 
an increase in the cost of printing tariffs on account of bring- 
ing in new lines. 

Transportation Expenses decreased $1,303,633.48, or 1.25 per 
cent. This decrease is due, principally, to a very favorable 
decrease in the price of fuel oil for locomotives and a decrease 
in the rate of consumption; to the reduction in expenses 
brought about by the transfer on May 1, 1929, to the South- 
ern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., of the vehicular ferry 
service facilities heretofore operated directly by your Com- 
pany; and to a reduction in expenses, resulting from the sub- 
stitution of motor coach lines for unprofitable branch line 
steam trains. These decreases were partly offset by increased 
expenses brought about by the larger volume of freight traffic 
handled; by increases in the rates of pay of train service and 
ferry boat employes, dispatchers, and signalmen; and by in- 
creased charges for loss and damage and casualty claims. 

The constant campaign carried on for years to reduce fuel 
consumption in locomotives, has been reflected by a gradual but 
large reduction in the amount of fuel used in proportion to the 
ton-miles of traffic moved. The reduction in pounds of fuel 
used per 1,000 gross ton-miles in 1929, compared with 1928, 
amounted to 1.31 per cent. in passenger service, and 2.27 per 
cent in freight service. The value of the economy realized in 
1929, compared with 1928, amounted to $349,467, and in 1929 
compared with 1913, to $11,542,855. The following table shows 
results obtained in fuel economy in 1929, compared with the 
preceding two years, and with the year 1913: 


Locomotive Fuver 
PERFORMANCE 


1929 1928 

Pounds of fuel per 1,000 gross ton-miles: 
Passenger service 122.41 124.03 
Freight service 113.87 116.52 


Saving in value of fuel 
1929 compared with 1928 
1929 compared with 1927 
1929 compared with 1913 
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included in above expenditures, transferred 
to “Improvements on Leased Railway Prop- 
re deo ar taee va% 
Adjustments in construction accounts, com- 
pleted lines dakatd 
Property retired, equipment vacated, and 
other adjustments .......... eh Se A 


$30,723.63 


93,106.12 


22,652,023.24 22,775,852.99 





Net increase in Investment in Road and Equipment... $26,064,910.19 
The following table shows the number of units of each 
class of rolling stock owned at December 31, 1929, and at De- 
cember 31, 1928, and the number of units of each class added 


and retired during year: 
Changes During 


the Year 
Owned Owned ———, 
Class Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1928 Added Retired 
Locomotives ..... 2,408 2,427 39 58 
Passenger-train cars 2,786 2,805 100 119 
Freight-train cars. . 80,619 82,469 834 2,684 
Company service 
equipment ...... 6,083 5,713 790 420 


Among the important improvements completed during the 
year or which were in course of construction at the end of the 
year were the following projects, viz: 


Suisun Bay BrincE 

On page 24 of last year’s annual report, mention was made 
of the proposed construction by your Company of a double 
track railroad bridge, 5,600 feet long, across Suisun Bay, to 
replace the present train-ferry between Port Costa and 
Benicia. Active construction of the substructure of this 
bridge was begun in May, 1929, and progressed without in- 
terruption during the remainder of the year. At the close 
of the year, the piers for the viaduct approach and the adja- 
cent 264-foot span at the scuth end of the structure, had 
been completed, while work was proceeding simultaneously 
on six of the deep water piers under the main spans, which 
were in various stages of completion. Erection of the super- 
structure was begun in November, 1929, and by the close of 
the year the viaduct approach at the south end of the struc- 
ture had been completed. At the close of the year the grad- 





CoMPARISON OF 1929 








WITH 
- <a A— _ ~‘ 
1927 1913 1928 1927 1913 
125.56 206.67 — 1.31% — 2.51% — 40.77% 
119.88 192.83 — 2.27% — 5.01% — 40.95% 
PoC Cadodesanh Aspen cadasawete “ent enkins untae ee $349,467 
eatehe 767,227 
11,542,855 





Miscellaneous Operations increased $701,404.84, or 14.14 per 
cent., due, principally, to the inclusion in this account this year 
of the expenses in connection with news privileges at stations 
and on boats of the Pacific Lines, the Company having, on 
January 1, 1929, taken over such operations from the news 
company which formerly operated such privileges; and to the 
higher cost of dining car operations,, resulting from the in- 
crease during the year in through passenger traffic and from 
increased wages granted in the early part of 1929, to dining 
car, club car, and observation car employes. 

Railway Tax Accruals increased $738,182.11, or 3.43 per 
cent., due, principally, to increased gross earnings subject to a 
7 per cent. tax in California, and to increased rates and as- 
sessments for local and State taxes elsewhere. 

Equipment Rents increased $1,952,703.94, or 27.82 per cent., 
due, principally, to the large increase in the tonnage of freight 
trafhe handled. 


Investment in Road and Equipment—Southern Pacific Lines 


_The increase during the year in Investment in Road and 
Equipment of the Transportation System, as shown in the 
balance sheet, amounted to $26,064,910.19, as follows: 


Expenditures for Road Extensions . $5,390,177.71 
Expenditures for Additions and Betterments: 
Rolling Stock $10,599,859.99 
Floating Equipment 31,078.43 

Other Additions and Better- 

ments ... 28,663,956.84 39,294,895.26 











Total Expenditures $44,685,072.97 


Add 
Investment in Road and Equipiient of the Nevada-Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Railway at September 1, 1929, on which 
date such company was taken into the Transportation 


res 4,155,690.21 





$48,840,763.18 


Deduct 
Improvements to property held under lease, 
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ing of the south approach also was completed and track laid 
to the bridge head, while grading of the north approach, 
which was commenced in July, 1929, was proceeding favor- 
ably. It is expected that the bridge will be opened for traffic 
during the latter part of 1930. 
San Jose Line CHANGE 
On page 24 of last year’s report, mention was made of a 
new route through the City of San Jose, California, made 
necessary by the expiration of the franchise under which 
your Company has operated along Fourth Street in that 
city. This project has been delayed because, under order of 
the California Railroad Commission, the City of San Jose 
is required to bear the cost of property damages incident to 
the construction of grade separations, and funds for this pur- 
pose were not available until December, 1929. The city is 
now negotiating with the property owners affected. 
EXTENSION OF WALNuT Grove (CALIFORNIA) BRANCH 
Pursuant to authority granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its order, dated December 15, 1928, in Finance 
Docket No. 7137, your Company completed during the year 
an extension of the Walnut Grove Branch from Walnut 
Grove to Isleton, California, a distance of 8.56 miles, which 
was opened to the public for traffic October 15, 1929. The 
work required the construction of a movable span bridge 
across Georgiana Slough: wharf and warehouse facilities on 
the Sacramento River; and incidental trackage at Isleton. 
Increased tonnage of fruits, celery, asparagus, and pickles, 
is expected to develop as a result of this extension. 
New BrancH LIne FrRoM KwnNicGHts LANDING JUNCTION TO 
Boyer, CALIFORNIA 
Pursuant to authority granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its order, dated February 28, 1929, in Finance 
Docket No. 7328, your Company completed during the year 
the construction of a new branch line on the Sacramento 
Division, extending northerly from Knights Landing Junc- 
tion, California, along the west side of the Sacramento River 
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to near Boyer, California, a distance of 13.85 miles. Work 
was commenced on March 21, 1929, and the line completed 
and placed in operation on June 15, 1929. This new line was 
constructed to give rail service to a district comprising ap- 
proximately 65,000 acres of fertile agricultural land re- 
claimed from overflow by flood waters. A substantial ton- 
nage of grain, fruit, and other agricultural products is ex- 
pected to accrue to your Company, as a result of the con- 
struction of this line. 

EXTENSION OF OREGON, CALIFORNIA AND EASTERN RAILWAY 

On page 22 of last year’s annual report, mention was made 
of an extension of the Oregon, California & Eastern Rail- 
way from its former terminus at Sprague River, Oregon, to 
Bly, Oregon, a distance of 26.42 miles, on which the laying 
of rail into Bly had been completed, but on which it was 
necessary to defer the work of ballasting and fencing on ac- 
count of severe weather conditions in December, 1928. This 
work was resumed early in the spring of 1929, and was com- 
pleted on April 30, 1929. 

AuToMATic BLock SIGNALS 

Further progress was made during 1929 on the program 
(mentioned on page 22 of last year’s report) for complet- 
ing the equipment of your Company’s Pacific Lines with 
automatic block signals, so that at the end of the year less 
than 5 per cent. of the primary main lines remained to be 
so equipped, and it is expected that this work will be com- 
pleted in 1930. 

Sicnat DispatcHinc SysteM 

In 1929 work was commenced on the installation of 40 
miles of a signal dispatching system between Stockton and 
Brighton, California, which will be completed early in 1930. 
This will expedite movement of trains within these limits, 
as all passing track switches and signals are to be operated 
electrically by the dispatcher at Stockton, thus doing away 
with the operation of switches by trainmen, and permitting 
trains to pass each other in most cases without stopping. 

ENGINE TERMINAL AT TAYLOR (Los ANGELES) 

In the year 1929, construction was begun on an engine 
terminal at Taylor (Los Angeles), the completion of which 
is expected early in the year 1930. This work, the cost of 
which is estimated at $676,525, will provide an 18-stall engine 
house, a 120’ turntable, a machine shop, a boiler house, and 
facilities incident thereto. 

New Freicut Line to Fresno YARD 

Owing to congested conditions and to the unsatisfactory 
grade crossing situation in the City of Fresno, there was re- 
cently placed in operation a new freight train yard outside, 
and west of, the city limits of Fresno. To avoid the passing 
of freight trains through the City of Fresno in order to reach 
the new yard, it was found necessary to open a new freight 
line from Kerman to Biola Junction, about fourteen and 
one-half miles in length. The opening of this line required 
the construction of 5.8 miles of new line from Kerman to 
Biola, and the rehabilitation of the 8.7 miles of the Biola 
Branch between Biola and Biola Junction. This work was 
all completed during the year 1929 except a bridge on the 
newly constructed line, which it is expected will be com- 
pleted in the early part of 1930. 

Seconp TRACK 

During the year, 27.68 miles of second track were com- 
pleted and placed in operation on the main line of the Cen- 
tral Pacific between Oakland and Ogden. This makes a 
total of 560 miles of double track now in operation on this 
line, of which 242 miles are in one stretch from Oakland, 
California, to Vista, Nevada. The remaining 318 miles of 
double track are between Perth, Nevada, and Cecil Junction, 
Utah, and include most of the heavy grades and congested 
points between those stations. 

Work is under way on second track between Saline and 
Promontory Point and between Little Mountain and West 
Weber, an aggregate distance of about eleven miles. When 
this is completed it will leave only the following stretches to 
complete the double tracking of this line: 





Vista to Perth, Nevada .............. 90.33 Miles 
Rose Creek to Weso, Nevada ......... 14.18 “ 
Moor to Valley Pass, Nevada .......... 2420 “ 
Lucin to Lakeside, Utah .............. 54.80 “ 
oe oe ti a ee ee aoe 183.51 “ 








There were also placed in operation during the year 12.74 
miles of second track on the line between San Francisco and 
Watsonville Junction, which gives an aggregate of 58.1 miles 
of double track on the one hundred mile stretch between those 
points. 
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Line from Klamath Falls, Oregon, to Alturas, California, 
Final Link in New Through Route Between Oregon 
and the East Via Ogden Gateway 


On page 22 of last year’s annual report, mention was made 
of the construction by your Company of a line extending from 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, through Cornell, California, to a con- 
nection with the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway near Al- 
turas, California, a distance of about 95 miles. 

The construction of this line, actively resumed during 1928, 
was completed during the year 1929, and it was placed in oper- 
ation on September 15, 1929. 

The total length of new line is 95.41 miles, of which 19.96 
miles are in Oregon and 75.45 miles are in California. 

The division terminal yard of the Nevada-California-Oregon 
Railway near Alturas, California, necessary for the operation 
of trains over the new line, from Klamath Falls, Oregon to 
Alturas, California, and from Alturas, California, to Wendel, 
California, over the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway, was 
placed in operation at the same time as the new line. 

The completion of the above work, and the broad gauging 
of the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway, which was com- 
pleted in 1928, mark the consummation of a plan of long stand- 
ing for a new through route between points in the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon and points east of Ogden, Utah. Before the 
opening for traffic of the Natron Cut-Off in September, 1926, 
traffic between Oregon and points east of Ogden had to pass 
through California, over the heavy grades of the Siskiyou and 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. The opening of the Natron Cut- 
Off shortened by 25 miles the distance over which such traffic 
must move, and in lieu of the line over the Siskiyou Range 
with grades of 174 feet to the mile, provided a new line over 
the Cascade Range, with grades of only 95 feet to the mile. 
On both these routes, however, the traffic had to pass through 
Roseville, California, and over the heavy grades of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. The new route which is now provided by 
the completion of the line from Klamath Falls, Oregon, to Al- 
turas, California, uses the old main line from Portland to 
Springfield Junction; the Natron Cut-Off from Springfield 
Junction to Klamath Falls; the newly completed line men- 
tioned above from Klamath Falls, to Alturas; the Nevada- 
California-Oregon Railway from Alturas to Wendel, Cali- 
fornia; and the line of the former Fernley and Lassen Rail- 
way from Wendel, to Fernley, Nevada, a station on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Company between San Francisco 
and Ogden. The new route is 235 miles shorter and has 43,- 
513 degrees less curvature than the original route over the 
Siskiyou Mountains; is 210 miles shorter and has 24,489 de- 
grees less curvature than the route over the Cascade Range 
via Roseville that was provided by the completion of the 
Natron Cut-Off in 1926; and it avoids the heavy grades over 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains between Roseville and Fernley. 

The cost to December 31, 1929, of the lines constructed and 
acquired in connection with this new route, including the cost 
of bringing the acquired lines up to Southern Pacific stand- 
ards, but not including any portion of $40,244,374.00, repre- 
senting the cost of the Natron Cut-Off, is $15,920,456.00. It 
is expected that this new route will yield a substantial and in- 
creasingly large return to the Company from the development 
of new traffic; will result in a substantial saving in operating 
costs made possible by the reduction of curvature and gradient 
and the saving of over two hundred miles in the distance for 
through traffic to points east of Ogden; will result in a greatly 
improved service to the public; and will also defer for many 
years the necessity of double tracking the single track line 
south of Black Butte, California, which involves difficult con- 
struction around Mt. Shasta and through the Sacramento River 
Canyon. 


Great Northern-Western Pacific Project in Northeastern 
California and Southern Oregon 


On February 14, 1929, the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany and the Western Pacific Railroad Company filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission applications for certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity to build extensions 
of their respective lines southerly from Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon, and northerly from Keddie, California, a station on the 
Western Pacific, to connect at Bieber, California, such exten- 
sions, having an aggregate length of approximately 200 miles, 
to form a physical connection between Western Pacific and 
Great Northern. They subsequently applied for like authority 
to jointly acquire a logging road under construction, about 35 
miles in length, connecting the proposed line with the Mc- 
Cloud River Railroad at Hambone Station. This project was 
strongly opposed by your Company, as it would result in a 
serious diversion of the lumber traffic, coastwise and trans- 
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continental, handled by your Company from the lumber mills 
at Westwood and McCloud, California, and at Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, and in an equally serious diversion of the north and 
south traffic handled by your Company along the Coast be- 
tween the Mexican and Canadian borders. It would also re- 
sult in the diversion of some local and transcontinental pas- 
senger traffic now served by your Company’s Ogden gateway. 
A public hearing commencing November 13, 1929, was held in 
San Francisco, before Director Charles D. Mahaffie of the 
Bureau of Finance of Interstate Commerce Commission. A de- 
cision in this case is expected during 1930. 

In opposing the project your Company had the cooperation 
of the Union Pacific System and of other interests that would 
be adversely affected. A strong showing was made of the ade- 
quacy and high standard of the existing lines of your Company, 
and their need of the revenues which the applicants are seek- 
ing to divert by this project. Your Company offered a com- 
prehensive plan of opening gateways for through traffic, both 
freight and passenger, to permit the fullest possible use of 
existing lines, and to accomplish substantially all the purposes 
proposed by the applicants, so far as the public is concerned, 
without the costly duplication proposed. It is our judgment 
that the amount of additional traffic which would be developed 
by the proposed construction is negligible, and that traffic na- 
turally tributary to the lines of your Company would be called 
upon to support the new construction if it should be authorized. 


Authority for Western Pacific’s Proposed Extension Into 
San Joaquin Valley Denied 


On July 16, 1928, the Western Pacific-California Railroad 
Company (a subsidiary of Western Pacific Railroad Company) 
filed an application with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a certificate of public convenience and necessity for the con- 
struction of a line from a point on the Western Pacific’s main 
line at Nilegarden Station, California, in a general southeast- 
erly direction between the east side and the west side line of 
your Company in the San Joaquin Valley, to Fresno, California, 
and for a distance of approximately 21 miles beyond to the 
north bank of the Kings River, a short distance east of your 
Company’s main line south of Fresno, a total vf 138 miles. 

A public hearing was held at Fresno, California, in January, 
1929, and much public interest was taken in the matter by 
civic and commercial organizations, some of which appeared 
in support of the project while others opposed it. The pro- 
posed line was to have cost in the neighborhood of $8,500,000 
and would have developed but little traffic for the Western 
Pacific other than that which it might have secured by the di- 
version of traffic from your Company, and from the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company which also serves that 
territory, and which joined with your Company in opposing the 
project. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission rendered its decision 
on February 8, 1930, denying the application, holding that the 
proposed paralleling of the existing railways in the San Joaquin 
Valley was inherently wasteful and was not justified by con- 
siderations of public convenience and necessity. 


Claim for Closing Colorado River Break 


On page 22 of last year’s report, mention was made of a 
suit brought under an Act of Congress, by your Company, i 
the Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., to enforce its po Bo 
against the Government of the United States, for the sum of 
$1,113,677.42, for expenditures incurred over twenty-two years 
ago, at the instance of President Roosevelt, in closing a 
break in the Colorado River to protect the Imperial Valley. 

On April 12, 1928, United States Court of Claims Commis- 
sioner, John M. Lewis, filed his findings, allowing your Com- 
pany, on account of its claim, the sum of $1,012,665. 17. Govern- 
ment counsel, however, excepted to the findings of the Com- 
missioner. Briefs were filed by your Company and by the 
Government and the case was orally argued before the U. S. 
Court of Claims in Washington, D. C., on February 5, 1929, 
and submitted to the Court for decision. 

On June 10, 1929, the Court rendered a judgment in favor of 
your Company for the $1,012,665.17 awarded by the Commis- 
ioner. “No appeal having been taken by the Government 
igainst the judgment, it became final on September 10, 1929, 
ind the amount of the judgment was included in the “De- 
a Appropriation Bill” recently passed by Congress. On 
\pril 1, 1930, your Company received the Government’s check 
or $1,012 2,665.17 in payment of the judgment. 


Pacific Transportation Securities, Incorporated 


In the early part of 1929 the Pickwick Corporation and the 
\lotor Transit Corporation (the name of the latter having since 
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been changed to “The Greyhound Corporation”), both of which 
companies conducted extensive motor coach operations in the 
west and on the Pacific Coast, joined your Company in effect- 
ing a merger, as of January 1, 1929, of all the motor bus lines 
belonging to such companies, except as hereinafter noted, in the 
territory west of a line running from Portland, Oregon, 
through Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah, to El Paso, Texas. 
This merger was effected by organizing a company styled “Pa- 
cific Transportation Securities Incorporated,” a Delaware 
Corporation (the name of which has since been changed to 
“Pacific Greyhound Corporation”), to which corporation was 
transferred the ownership of the entire outstanding stocks of 
the following motor bus companies, viz: 
A— Stocks of Companies controlled by “Pickwick Corpora- 
tion” 
1—Pickwick Stages System, 
2—Auto Transit Company, 
3—Sierra Nevada Stages, and 
4—Union Auto Transportation Company; 
B—Stocks of Companies controlled by “The Greyhound Cor- 
poration,” (formerly “Motor Transit Corporation”) 
5—California Transit Company, and 
6—Pioneer Motor Coach Manufacturing Company ; 
C—Stocks of Companies controlled by Southern Pacific Com- 
pany 
7—Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company, 
8—Pacific Stages, Incorporated, 
9—Oregon Stages, Incorporated, 
10—Coast Auto Lines, 
11—California Parlor Car Tours, and 
12—Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company 
zona. 


of Ari- 


Control of the holding company (Pacific Greyhound Cor- 
poration) is vested in a Board of nine directors and in an Ex- 
ecutive Committee of three members, in both of which bodies 
each of the three parent companies (Pickwick Corporation, The 
Greyhound Corporation, and Southern Pacific Company) has 
a one-third representation. 

There were excepted from the merger, (1) motor bus lines 
owned and operated by the Pickwick Corporation from Los 
Angeles eastward over the Santa Fe trail, (2) motor bus line 
operated by the Pickwick Corporation from Los Angeles to 
Salt Lake City along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and (3) the motor bus lines operated by, and in connection 
with, the Pacific Electric Railway and other of Southern Pa- 
cific’s southern California electric lines. 

Since the merger was effected the Pacific Greyhound Cor- 
poration has acquired the outstanding capital stocks or proper- 
ties of the following motor bus companies: 


Date Acquired 


November 25, 1929 
.. November 25, 1929 
December 6, 1929 
January 2, 1930 
January 30, 1930 
anuary 30, 1930 


Company 


Golden Gate Stages 

Calistoga & Clear Lake Stage Company 
Pacific Coast Motor Coach Company 
Kern County Transportation reneaeed 
Boyd Stage Line . at 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Company 


Pacific Auto Stages, Inc. : January 30, 1930 
Transit Investment Company (holding company for 

Peninsula Rapid Transit Company) January 30, 1930 
Motor Transit Company ; January 30, 1930 


At December 31, 1929, the companies controlled by the Pa- 
cific Greyhound Corporation owned a total of 657 auto buses, 
operating over 8,863 miles of auto bus routes, extending from 
Portland, Oregon, south through San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and San Diego, California, to El Paso, Texas, and east from 
San Francisco, California, to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

While the various companies acquired by the Pacific Grey- 
hound Corporation are still operating under their respective 
corporate identities, they have been operating under unified 
management and control since July 1, 1929, and steps are under 
way to form one or more operating companies to take over 
the operation of all owned motor bus lines. 

This merger will give your Company a more advantageous 
position with respect to passenger traffic in the territory served 
by it, and will result in the elimination of unnecessary service 
in some territories formerly served both by the Southern 
Pacific Motor Transport Company and by the other lines in- 
cluded in the merger. 

The operating results of the merged companies show that, 
for the year 1929, the auto bus mileage of the 657 buses owned 
amounted to approximately 30,000,000 miles and that the num- 
ber of passengers carried was a little over 7,100,000. This re- 
sulted in gross operating revenues of $9,386,893.61,,and after 
deducting £6,960,407.88 for operating expenses, $449,457.46 for 
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taxes and $1,020,673.36 for depreciation, there remained a net 
operating income of $956,354.91. 


Acquisition of One-Third Interest in Southland 
Greyhound Lines 


As a result of negotiations carried on during the latter part 
of the year 1929, your Company acquired, as of December 31, 
1929, a one-third interest in the common capital stock of the 
Southland Greyhound Lines, Incorporated, a Delaware corpora- 
tion, which controls, through one hundred per cent. stock 
ownership, a Texas corporation of the same name, operating 
motor coaches within the State of Texas and between the 
Texas-Louisiana state line and Lake Charles, Louisiana. The 
operating company maintains terminals at Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, and E] Paso, Texas,.with headquarters at 
San Antonio, Texas, and operates approximately 3,100 miles of 
highway routes over lines radiating from such points south 
and west, and from Houston, Texas, east to Lake Charles, La. 

It is expected that a coordinafion of rail lines and motor 
coach operation will be effected, thus improving the service to 
the public, and that the motor bus lines will be extended into 
new territory and new routes opened up that will give your 
lines additional traffic; also that in some instances savings will 
be effected by supplanting present unprofitable steam train 
operations by motor buses. While the charter of the operating 
company permits it to engage in the service of transporting 
passengers, baggage, freight, mail, and express, its operations 
are now confined to the service of handling passengers, bag- 
gage and express, and other services incidental thereto. 


Motor Coach Activities of Pacific Electric Railway Company 


On page 23 of last year’s report, mention was made of cer- 
tain motor coach lines established by the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Company. The operation of such lines was continued dur- 
ing the year with such modifications as were necessary to meet 
changing conditions. 

Under this heading mention was also made of the incorpora- 
tion by the Pacific Electric Railway Company on October 13, 
1928, of the Pacific Electric Motor Transport Company (the 
name of which has since been changed to Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company) which was organized for the purpose of effect- 
ing store door to store door service on less-than-carload freight 
traffic, between various points on the Pacific Electric Railway, 
the pick-up and delivery service being rendered as far as pos- 
sible by local motor truck companies under contract arrange- 
ments, the railway being used for the line-haul service. Oper- 
ations of the new company were commenced in March, 1929, 
at various points on the Pacific Electric Railway, and the re- 
sults have been so satisfactory that in October, 1929, the serv- 
ice was extended to certain points between Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara, California, on the steam lines of your Com- 
pany. It is now contemplated that the service will be further 
extended, early in 1930, to cover the territory between San 
Francisco and many interior points in California, and such 
other points as conditions may warrant. 


“= 


Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd. 


Mention was made on page 25 of last year’s annual report, 
of an agreement between Southern Pacific Companv North- 
western Pacific Railroad Company, and the Golden Gate Fer- 
ries, Ltd., under the terms of which the automobile ferries in 
San Francisco Bay region, operated by these companies, were 
to be transferred to a new company to be known as the SoutH- 
ERN Pactric Gotpen Gate Ferries, L1p. 

Following the approval of the merger by the Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of California, the new Ferry Company, in 
which your Company owns a 50.12 per cent stock interest, 
began operations on May 1, 1929. The new Company owns 
twenty-eight boats, sixteen of which are required to fill the 
regular published schedules, leaving twelve boats for handling 
the peak business on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. The 
Company’s ability to provide extra boats when needed has been 
a great benefit to the traveling public and has stimulated traffic. 
During the year 1929, 5,853,838 vehicles were transported be- 
tween San Francisco and Bay points, an increase of 477,552, or 
approximately nine per cent over 1928. The new company has 
been able to effect operating economies amounting to about 
$300,000 a year. The net income from the operations for the 
eight months ended December 31, 1929, during which the prop- 
erties were operated by the new company, amounted to $762,- 
188.82, which is substantially greater than the net income 
realized by the former owners from their separate operations. 


Railway Express Agency, Incorporated 


On February 28, 1929, the uniform express contracts between 
the railroads and the American Railway Express Company, 
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May 3, 1930 


under which the latter had been conducting the express trans- 
portation business over most of the,railroads of the United 
States, expired. Prior to the expiration of these contracts, the 
railroads, through the Association of Railway Executives, de- 
veloped a plan under which the railroads would conduct future 
operations of the express business. Pursuant to such plan, anew 
corporation, known as the .“Railway Express Agency, Incor- 
porated,” was organized, under the laws of the State of Dela- 
ware, on December 7, 1928, with a capitalization of 1,000 shares 
of no par value common stock, all of which is owned by the 
railroads participating in the plan. Of such stock the Southert: 
Pacific Company owns 46 shares, its pro rata assignment df 


the total stock issued, based upon the relative express rev- 


enues of the various stockholding lines. 

As of March 1, 1929, the new company executed a mortgage 
indenture providing for the issue of not to exceed $50,000,000 
of Five Per Cent. Serial Gold Bonds, of which bonds to the 
amount of $32,000,000, par value, designated as Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., Five Per Cent. Serial Gold Bonds, Series A, 
dated March 1, 1929, bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent per annum payable semi-annually, and maturing in forty 
equal semi-annual installments of $800,000 each on March 1 
and September 1 in each year from September 1, 1929, to 
March 1, 1949, were issued in connection with the acquisition 
of the properties and assets of the American Railway Express 
Company, which were taken over by the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., as of March 1, 1929. 

On the aforesaid date (March 1, 1929) your Company exe- 
cuted an agreement with the Railway Express Agency. Inc., 
covering the transportation of express matter over your Com- 
pany’s lines, the terms of which are uniform with those of 
similar agreements executed by the other railways in the 
United States which are parties to the plan mentioned above. 
These agreements are in substantially the same form as the 
uniform express contracts heretofore in effect between the rail- 
ways and the American Railway Express Company, except that 
under the new contracts the entire net income of wie Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., is to be distributed among the contract- 
ing railroads on the basis of business done. This plan of dis- 
tributing the entire net income of the Railway Express Agency 
among the contracting railroads, leaves the Express Agency 
with no funds to meet maturing bonds or to pay for capital 
expenditures, and, therefore, arrangements have been made 
whereby the funds so required will be advanced by the stock- 
holding companies in open account. 

The ownership by the railroads of their own agency for con- 
ducting the express business under a coordinated operation, 
should be helpful in the carriers’ relations with the public con- 
cerning express traffic, and should result in an improved serv- 
ice to the public in this important branch of railroad trans- 
portation. 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico 


The operations of the entire line were seriously affected in 
the first half of the year by revolutionary disturbances which 
began March 3, 1929, and which continued for several months. 
Through service from Nogales to Guadalajara. was interrupted 
from March 3, to May 5, 1929, and service on the Nogales- 
Cananea Line was not resumed until May 17, 1929. As a re- 
sult of these disturbances one hundred and ninety-nine trestles 
with an aggregate length of 18,808 feet were destroyed, and in 
addition the decks of sixteen steel structures were wholly or 
partially destroyed. To open the main line for traffic tempo- 
rary structures were installed which were later replaced by 
standard structures, the last temporary structure being replaced 
on November 3, 1929. The total cost to the Company of re- 
opening and rehabilitating the line amounted to the sum of 
$700,779.41 

Notwithstanding the disturbed conditions in Mexico, oper- 
ating results for the year 1929 showed a substantial improve- 
ment over those of the previous year. Expressed in U. S. 
Currency, operating revenues amounted to $7,009,805, an in- 
crease of $535,598, or 8.27 per cent., and operating expenses to 
$5,638,945, an increase of $360,922, or 6.84 per cent. After de- 
ductions for Taxes, Equipment Rents, Joint Facility Rents and 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues, there was a net operating 
income of $1,004,606, an increase over the year 1928 of $173,220, 
or 20.84 per cent. 


Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company 


On page 24 of last year’s report, mention was made of the 
acquisition by your Company, on January 17, 1929, of full con- 
trol of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, by 
purchase from the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of the latter’s one-half interest in such property, pursuant 
to authority granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its order, dated December 14, 1928, in Finance Docket No. 
7102. As soon as practicable after full control was acquired, 
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the various Executive Departments of the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Company were consolidated with those of your Com- 
pany, resulting in material economies. Full ownership of this 
property has brought about other operating economies that 
were not possible under the dual control which formerly 
existed, and has also resulted in increased tonnage to Southern 
Pacific Lines. 


Nevada-California-Oregon Railway 


As stated on page 22 of the 1926 annual report, your Com- 
pany on October 8, 1926, pursuant to authority granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its order, Dated May 3, 
1926, in Finance Docket No. 4924, acquired control of the 
Nevada-California-Oregon Railway, by the purchase of the 
entire outstanding common stock and funded debt of that Com- 
pany. At the same time your Company acquired an option to 
purchase the outstanding preferred stock of such Company, 
which option was exercised and the preferred stock purchased 
on March 22, 1929. The line of the Nevada-California-Oregon 
Railway extends from a connection with the Fernley Branch 
of the Central Pacific Railway at Wendel, California, to Lake- 
view, Oregon, a distance of approximately 155 miles. Follow- 
ing the purchase of the preferred stock, your Company applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to operate 
the line of the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway under lease. 
The Commission, in its order dated August 20, 1929, in Finance 
Docket No. 7735, authorized such lease and, pursuant to this 
authority, the property of the Nevada-California-Oregon Rail- 
way was leased to Southern Pacific Company, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1929, and since that date has been operated as a part of 
the Southern Pacific Transportation System. 


Committee on Railway Mail Pay 


The Committee on Railway Mail Pay, acting for its subscrib- 
ers, including Southern Pacific Lines, filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on May 9, 1925, an application for 
readjustment of rates for carrying the mails, paid carriers by 
the Post Office Department under the Act of Congress July 28, 
1916. Following an extensive investigation and collection of 
data for a test period, the case was heard before the Com- 
mission July 5, 1927, and on July 10, 1928, the Commission 
rendered a decision granting the carriers an annual increase of 
approximately 15% in compensation, effective August 1, 1928, 
and also granted a retroactive increase covering the period 
from May 9, 1925 (the date on which the application for read- 
justments was filed), to July 31, 1928. Payments at the in- 
creased rates were made by the Government, beginning August 
1, 1928, and were included in Mail Revenue for last five months 
of 1928 and for the twelve months of 1929. Payment for the 
retroactive allowance, however, amounting for your Lines to 
$2,096,312.07, was not made until July 30, 1929, following affirma- 
tion, by the United States Supreme Court, of a decision of the 
United States Court of Claims in favor of the carriers, which 
had been appealed by the Post Office Department. As the 
accounts for the previous year had been closed, the retroactive 
payment of $2,096,312.07 was included in Mail Revenue of your 
Lines for 1929, in approximately equal monthly proportions 
from May to December, 1929, and is a part of the $2,624,165.12, 
increase in Mail Revenue referred to hereinbefore under the 
heading “Transportation Operations.” 


Federal Valuation of Railroads 


\fention was made on page 26 of last year’s report; of the 
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joint conferences which had been held between representatives 
of your Company and those of the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and attention was called to 
the fact that briefs for your Companies had been filed in respect 
of items which had not been disposed of at such joint con- 
ferences. Brief of the Bureau of Valuation was filed during 
the year 1929, as were also reply briefs for your Companies, 
and all cases involving the valuation of the properties of your 
Companies were then submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

During the year 1929, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued its report on final value as of June 30, 1919, for rate- 
making purposes, of the Franklin & Abbeville Railway Com- 
pany, the total value of property used for common carrier pur- 
poses as of June 30, 1919, being stated as $452,129, compared 
with $400,499, allowed in the tentative valuation previously 
tendered, or an increase of $51,630 over the tentative valuation. 
This final valuation of the Franklin & Abbeville Railway Com- 
pany and that of the Texas Midland Railroad, rendered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission prior to April 1, 1928, the 
date on which your Company acquired control of the Texas 
Midland Railroad, represent the only final valuations rendered 
to date on the properties of your Company. 

In compliance with the Commission’s order of July 1, 1928, in 
connection with the matter of bringing down to a common 
date the value of the properties of all common carriers subject 
to the provisions of Section 19a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, your Companies are engaged in compiling and filing returns 
showing all additions and retirements, and the cost thereof, 
from the several valuation dates down to and including Decem- 
ber 31, 1927. Satisfactory progress has been made in this 
work and it is expected that it will be completed by December 
31, 1930. 

In addition to compiling and filing returns required by the 
Commission’s orders, your Companies have also been engaged 
in compiling cost data requested by the Western Group of the 
Presidents’ Conference Committee, for use in determining cost 
of reproduction new as of December 31, 1927. These data are 
being furnished to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Valuation through the Western Group, and com- 
mittees of the Western Group’ are conferring and cooperating 
with representatives of the Bureau in an effort to agree upon 
the average results indicated by these cost data. Substantial 
progress has been made in reaching such agreements, and this 
work will be continued during the present year. By means of 
such cooperative efforts in all phases of valuation work, it is 
anticipated that many disputed questions will be disposed of 
prior to the issuance of tentative valuations as of December 31, 
1927, resulting in substantial economies of time and expense in 
completing such valuations. 


General 


Under the pension system put into effect January 1, 1903, 
there were carried on the pension rolls at the end of the year, 
2.061 employes. The payments to pensioners for the year 
amounted to $1,316,931.03, equivalent to six per cent. per annum 
on an investment of $21,948,850.50. 

The continued loyalty and the efficient services of officers and 
cmployes are gratefully acknowledged. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

HALE HOLDEN, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


[ApvVERTISEMENT] 
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St. Louis, Mo., March 1, 1930. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 
There is submitted herewith report of the operations and 
affairs of the Company as of December 31, 1929. 


Corporate Income Statement 


Year Enpvep Decemper 31, 1929, ComMPARED WITH THE 
Previous YEAR 
1929 1928 Increase 
Railway Operating Revenues .$139,807,914.55 $131,576,525.15 $8,231,389.40 
Railway Operating Expenses. 102,903,441.16  99,091,201.26 3,812,239.90 


For THE 





Net Revenue from Railway 
a ere Te $ 36,904,473.39 $ 32,485,323.89 $4,419,149.50 


Railway Taxes and Uncollect- 
ible Railway Revenue... .$ §,851,357.22 $ 437,517.11 
$3,981,632.39 
274,057.20 


> 


»,288,874.33 $ 
Income. .$ 30,615,599.06 
1,977,217.35 


$ 26,633,966.67 


Railway Operating 
1,703,160.15 


Other Operating Income.... 


Total Operating Income....$ 32,592,816.41 $ 28,337,126.82 $4,255,689.59 
Deductions from Operating 

MEGEED «cccavisececvescce 8,038,630.92 6,989,590.61 1,049,040.31 
Net Railway Operating In- 

GOD. cccccecsicccocececs $ 24,554,185.49 $ 21,347,536.21 $3,206,649.28 
Non-Operating Income 5,447,204.84 4,037,602.63 1,409,602.21 
eT Tee $ 30,001,390.33 $ 25,385,138.84 $4,616,251.49 
Deductions from Gross In- 

SE covdsncedsranscneddée 17,783 626.96 15,872,447.88 1,911,179.08 
Net Income transferred to 5 

Profit and Loss : ..$ 12,217,763.37 $ 9,512,690.96 $2,705,072.41 


Dividends 


Regular quarterly dividends of 14% each, aggregating 5%, 
or $3,545,532.74, and a dividend of 1%%, or $1,063,663.65, on 
account of unpaid accumulated dividends, were declared on the 
PREFERRED STOCK, the total dividends for the year being 
6%4%, or $4,609,196.39, 


Income 


A brief comparative statement of the Corporate Income is 
shown above, subdivided to indicate the “Net Railway Operat- 
ing Income” defined in the Transportation Act of 1920. 


Operations (Compared with Previous Year) 


The results from operations for the year show very sub- 
stantial increases in volume of freight traffic handled and in 
gross and net income. 

Total Railway Operating Revenues for the year were $139,- 
807,914.55 as compared with $131,576,525.15 in the previous year, 
an increase of $8,231,389.40 or 6.26%. 

The increase in Freight Revenue was $6,956,935.89 or 6.48% 
The principal increase being Products of Mines, $2,033,001.91 
and Manufactures and Miscellaneous, $5,403,638.72. The in- 
crease in revenue from Bituminous Coal, included in Products 
of Mines was $1,163,316.23 and from Ores and Concentrates, 
$591,247.96. The increases in the Commodities included in 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous were very generally dis- 
tributed, the principal items being Petroleum Oils and Products, 
$1,414,620.15 and Automobiles and Auto Trucks, $1,443,888.99. 

The Total Number of Tons of Revenue Freight Handled in- 
creased 9.48% and the Ton Mines increased 7.17%. The Aver- 
age Revenue Per Ton Mile was 10.35 mills as compared with 
10.41 mills in the previous year. 

The Passenger Revenue for the Current Year was $13,023,- 
292.99 as compared with $13,552,823.53, a decrease of 3.91%. 
Passengers Carried shows a decrease of 7.81% and the Passen- 
gers Carried One Mile, a decrease of 4.79%. The increase in 
Average Distance Each Passenger Carried was 3.34 miles or 
3.28% and the Average Revenue Per Passenger Per Mile was 
$0.0312, compared with $0.0309 last year. 

Mail Revenue increased $1,514,591.28 or 50.87%; the revenue 
for 1929 includes a payment of $1,303,207.52 covering the period 
May 9, 1925 to July 31, 1928. 

Total Railway Operating Expenses increased $3,812,239.90, 
or 3.85%. 

Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures in- 
creased $2,708,114.41 due to heavy charges for property retire- 
ments and charges to Maintenance of Way and Structures inci- 
dent to the construction of second main tracks, raising grade 
above high water, and other improvement projects. Mainte- 
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nance of Equipment Expenditures decreased $1,218,530.74, while 
the Transportation Expenses increased $1,496,693.38. 

Hire of Freight Car Charges show an increase of $893,668.54 
over the previous year, due principally to an increase in per 
diem payments of $474,355.22 and to an increase in the use of 
private car lines of $393,410.53, due to the increase in volume 
of traffic handled. The average miles per car per day for 
1929, was 41.91, compared with 40.63 in 1928, 38.80 in 1927, 
39.66 in 1926, 37.22 in 1925, 33.02 in 1924 and 26.61 in 1923. 


Federal Valuation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has not rendered its 
decision as to final value following the formal hearing on 
protest to the tentative valuation concluded April 3rd, 1928. 

During the year attention has been directed to the work of 
bringing valuations to date in compliance with formal orders 
of the Commission, requiring the filing of reports within 90 
days subsequent to March Ist, 1929. 

Extensions in time for filing the reports were secured but 
the work had not been completed at the close of the year. 


Pension System 


One hundred twenty-three employes were retired in 1929 and 
seventy pensioned employes-died during the year. Since the 
inauguration of the Pension System, July 1, 1917, one thousand 
two hundred seven employes have been retired and four pen- 
sioners have returned to service. The total number of deaths, 
four hundred two. At the close of the year, eight hundred one 
employes were receiving pensions, averaging $57.45 per month, 
involving a monthly expenditure of $46,015.25. 

Capital Stock 

No changes have been made in the Capital Stock during the 
year. 

At the regular Annual Meeting-of the Stockholders resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted consenting to the increase of 
the Capital Stock of your Company from $300,000,000 to $400,- 
000,000, the increase of $100,000,000 to consist of 1,000,000 
shares of Common Stock. 

On October 22, 1929, your Company applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to issue $38,659,900 com- 
mon stock at par in settlement of the unpaid accumulated divi- 
dends on the Preferred Stock, in accordance with a plan out- 
lined to the Stockholders in a letter addressed to them on 
October 22, 1929. Hearings on this application were held on 
December 10, 1929, but the Commission has not yet rendered 
a decision. 


Funded Debt 


Long Term Debt outstanding in the hands of the public 
increased $23,333,600, 

Twenty Year 542% Convertible Gold Bonds, Series A, to the 
amount of $46,392,000 were issued during the year and sold. 

Plaza-Olive Building First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, to the 
amount of $850,000 were assumed by your Company as part of 
the consideration in connection with purchase of the twelve 
story building adjoining the General Offices in St. Louis, Mo. 

Unifying and Refunding Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds, St. Louis 
Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company, amounting to 
$30,551,000 matured July 1, 1929 and were paid. 

Equipment Trust Certificates, Series F, amount $8,925,000 
were issued to apply on purchase of 25 Locomotives; 4000 
Freight Cars, 69 Cabooses, 40 Passenger Train Cars and 23 
Units of Work Equipment. 

Equipment Trust Obligations amounting to $2,282,400 matured 
and were paid during the year. 


New Lines 


No new lines were constructed. The operated mileage was 
increased by the acquisition by purchase of 3.20 miles of the 
line formerly owned by the Cape Girardeau Northern Ry. and 
by the construction of an extension of that line to a connection 
with the Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge Co. at Capedeau 
Junction, Mo., a distance of 5.71 miles. 

Trackage rights with the Texas & Pacific Ry Co. between 
Bunkie and Livonia, La., were resumed; the discontinuance of 
the trackage agreements with Southern Pacific Company and 
Gulf Coast Lines for detour otf our trains over their tracks 
between those points, resulted in a decrease of 16.83 miles in 
the mileage operated under trackage rights. 
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— net decrease in mileage owned and operated was 8.99 
miles 

In May, 1929 your Company acquired by purchase, 51% of 
the outstanding Capital Stock of the Missouri-Illinois R. R. 
Co., extending from Salem, Ill. to Bismarck, Mo., ‘a distance 
of 123 miles; that Company in turn acquiring control, by pur- 
chase of Capital Stock and Lease, of the Mississippi River & 
Bonne Terre Ry., extending from Riverside, Mo. to Doe Run, 
Mo., a distance of 46 miles. 


Lease of Subsidiary Companies 


Application has been made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Finance Docket No. 7470, for approval and authoriza- 
tion of the acquisition of control of various subsidiary com- 
panies by lease, under paragraph 2 of section 5, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Evidence in support of the application has been submitted to 
the Commission, and the decision of the Commission is expected 
this year. 


Missouri Pacific Transportation Company 


The Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, the stock of 
which is owned by your Company, was organized in November, 
1928, for the purpose of operating and maintaining, among other 
things, motor vehicles for the transportation of passengers, 
baggage, mail, express, freight and other commodities in the 
territory through which we operate. 

Additional franchises have been acquired during the year 
and to date approximately 3,525 miles are being served by motor 
coaches of this company operated in regular daily service. 


Road and Equipment 


The expenditures for the year include the construction of 16.8 
miles of second main track between Allenton and Boles, Mo. 
in continuation of the program to double track the line from 
St. Louis to Jefferson City, Mo.; the raising of tracks above 
high water and application of rock ballast and rip rap in over- 
flow territory at various points on the system, to insure opera- 
tion of trains during flood period, and the completion of in- 
stallation of 248 miles of automatic block signals, making a total 
of 1,541 miles for the system as of December 31, 1929. Other 
large expenditures include the acquisition of the Office Building 
at 1218-1220 Olive Street, which-adjoins the General Office 
Building. 

The Equipment purchased in 1929 under. Equipment ‘Trust 
Certificates, Series F, was all delivered and put into service 
during the year. 
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Orders have been placed for additional equipment for de- 
livery in 1930, as follows: 


25 Freight Locomotives, 1250 Steel Underframe Box Cars, 

5 Passenger Locomotives, 1000 Steel Hopper Cars, 

4 All Steel Dining-Parlor Cars, 35 Steel Underframe Cabooses, 
Observation Type, 20 Steel Underframe Drover Ca- 


3 All Steel Dining-Club Cars, 

2 All Steel Dining-Parlor Cars, 

10 All Steel Coaches, 

2 All Steel Lounge Cars-Obser- 
vation Type, 


booses, 
Locomotive Crane, 
1 Rail Loader, 
Spreader-Ditcher. 


ro" 


~ 


The summary of charges to Road and Equipment follows: 


New Lines Constructed, Completion of Prior Years’ 











DEE Sncbncek cede nat sees ced werbeah ken careweeee $ 393,264.42 
i rr nr er error 548,423.19 
sg vi ek i dae oh weekend Obese een en 1,366,101.82 
a Si a oe ar ra a SR $14,388,926.74 
YW i thcad tame ad eemaweer 281,523.07 14,107,403.67 
EOE eee Tee eT rd eee $19,217,817.76 
Less Retirements 6,118,392.57  13,099,425.19 
er rs 50,000.00 
Assets and Liabilities Not Appraised June 1, 1917........ Cr. 596,434.08 

Total Charges to Road and Equipment.............. $28,968,184.21 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 
L. W. BALDWIN, 
President. 








Profit and Loss 


' DECEMBER 31, 1929. 


Crotit. Mitemen, Boeeeiber.. 30. BOGE dos occcccccssvicsccce $54,374,246.96 
Credit Balance Transferred from Income Account....... 12,217,763.37 


PE Ol CE WE noc cd tine ce tereutss6dessqenesenens "14,948.91 
pec ed de kbddesensewewkes ees 7,801.11 
IR (Ce ee a ae co eave ap yuniiean Meta Aas ewe 148,258.41 
Ee a een ree 165,984.54 


66,899,105.48 





Less: 
Dividend. Appropriations of Session ee $4,609, 196.39 
Surplus Appropriated for Investment in 
Physical- Property .ioc ce ccctesccecsecs 148,258.41 
Debt Discount Extinguished through Sur- 
SE Sec need SEN 6 Hones bdntee ened ee 2,849,978.6" 
Loss on Retired Road ..............+2+- 274,604.32 
Miscellaneous Debits .............0.000- 97,070.00 7,979,107.73 
Coola Dbeeen, Mmember B1, WD ccc cs ccessccccssves $58,919,997.75 


* Debit—Adjustment. 
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000 of common stock, at par, on monthly 
installment payments. 


PirrssurcH & West Vircin1a.—An- 


Increase or 
1929 1928 Decrease 
84,337 113,820 — 29,483 


2,361,119 2,332,538 + 28,581 


income ..... ay! 





Gross INCOME.... 
Interest on 








Increase or nual Report—The annual report of this funded debt.. 151,817 171,545 — 19,728 
1929 1928 Decrease road for 1929 shows net income after - " 
Hi f freight ° OoTAL DEDUCTIONS 
ive of tre ght on.ene 70,992 + 28,640 interest and other charges of $2,083,348, paces Geen Yo 
Joint facility as compared with net income in 1928 of OO osxcuanxns 277,771 295,067 — 17,296 
ccc 80,763 79,621 + 1,142 . : 
— Mm tise cme $2,037,471. Selected items from the income Net Income..... 2,083,348 2,037,471 + 45,877 


Net Rartway Op- statement follow: 














ERATING INCOME 696,971 488,467 + 208,505 Sietieitienan RicHMonD, FreverickspurG & PoroMac. 
a yee 88,931 78,907 + 10,025 4a. — 1928 Decrease Annual Report.—The 1929 annual report 
Gross INCOME.... ~ 785,902 ~ $67, 373 4 +218, 529 a operated apni 92.34 93.34 seeeee of this road shows net income oe wnt 
Rent for leased AILWAY OPERAT- ? , terest and other charges of $2,256,973, as 
roads .....-. 24,336 24,134+ 201 oS TEES. CNN SARE compared with net income of $1,840,233 
Tora, DepuctTions ee Maintenance of in 1928. Selected items from the income 
rrom Gross In- way ....... ; 456,729 298,483 + 158,246 statement follow: 
oa iit tata =e a oe cae © 985,529 881,049 +104,480 on on ener 
Ner Dericit .... 14,906 235,961 —221,056 Transportation... 853,556 818,317 + 35,239) pay Operat 





: Tora OPERATING 
PANHANDLE & SANTA FE.—Operation.— Senansse 


This company and the Kansas City, 


2,929,924 2,554,354 +375,570 


InG REVENUES. -11,843,825 11,035,433 +808,392 





Maintenance of 
— oo eee 1,447,404 1,213,918 +233,486 





: . ; N R J Miintenance of 
Mexico & Orient have been authorized a i cauipment .. 2,011,785 1,909,382 4+102,373 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission i a; 1,799,680 1,918,669 —118,989 Transportation. 3,890,765 3,862,207 + 28,558 


to operate under trackage rights over Railway tax ac- 

















: Rs Be Se | eee 468,007 605,778 —137,771 Torat OPERATING 
a line of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San cruals EXrenses ..... 8,142,466 7,800,240 +342,226 
Antonio, from Alpine, Tex., to Paisano, Railway operating Operating ratio 68.75 70.68— 1.93 
11.2 miles income ....... 1,331,585 1,312,873 + 18,712 
a i Hire of alee aes 2.997 4 61,002 Net a ore 
cars—Net ... 973,66 912, , FROM PERA- 
PENNSYLVANIA Stock —This company Joint ney 10 877 10 872 + 5 Raile > eeecece 3,701,359 3,235,193 +466,166 
Aa : rents—Net ‘ " ailway tax ac- 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce ‘ cruals ...... 681,652 618,419 + 63,232 
C iss] H ; Net Rartway Op- 
eee for authority to issue and ERATING Income 2,276,783 2,218,718 + 58,071 Railway operating 
sell to its officers and employees $18,000,- Non-operating income ....... 3,019,548 2,616,546 +403,002 
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increase or 
1929 1928 Decrease 
Hire of equip- 


ment—Dr. .. 490,930 461,935 + 28,995 
Joint facility 


rents—Dr. .. 93,674 142,732 — 49,058 





Ner Rattway Op- 
BERATING Income 2,434,944 2,011,879 +423,065 
Non-operating 








income ..... 182,631 192,321— 9,691 
Gross Income... 2,617,574 2,204,200 +413,374 
Interest on 
funded debt.. 345,101 350,723 — 5,622 
Totat Depuctions 
rrom Gross In- 
GONE ccccceves 360,602 363,967 — 3,365 


Net Income..... 2,256,973 1,840,233 + 416,740 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —This company has applied tu 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $6,000,000 of 
equipment trust certificates to be sold to 
Freeman & Co., and the Chase Securities 
Corporation at 99.355. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Louts.—New Directors—C. W. Van 
Horn, general manager, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors, suc- 
ceeding H.-B. Voorhees. T. C. Powel 
president, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chi- 
cago, has also been elected a director. 

Texas & Paciric—Annual Report.— 
The 1929 annual report of this company 
shows net income after interest and other 
charges of $6,130,074 as compared with 
net income of $7,993,956 in 1928. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 


follow: 
Increase or 
‘ 1929 1928 Decrease 

Average mileage 

operated .... 1,994.85 2,015.13 — 20.28 
Rattway Oper- 
ATING ReEvE- 

WUES scccses 45,696,434 50,795,832 —5,099,398 





Maintenance of 

WEF cccccse 7,395,147 8,399,109 —1,003,962 
Maintenance of 

equipment . 7,801,173 7,843,613— 42,440 
Transportat’n 14,144,602 15,950,920 —1,806,318 





Tota OPpERat- 
ING Expenses.31,849,721 34,536,240 —2,686,519 
eh 


Operating ratio 69.70 67.99 + 1.71 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERA- 

SIG cccosee 13,846,713 16,259,593 —2,412,879 
Railway tax 

accruals . 2,243,609 2,246,333 — 2,724 








Railway operat- 
ing income...11,586,256 13,996,990 —2,410,734 
Hire of 
freight cars. 2,789,012 
Joint facility 


,267,596 — 478,584 


wow 





PONE ccccee 114,698 186,225— 71,527 
Net RAILWAY 
Operatine In- 

Ce sacance 8,778,383 10,446,475 —1,668,092 
Non-operating 

income .... 1,113,608 533,126 + 580,482 


Gross Income.. 9,891,990 10,979,601 —1,087,611 
Interest on 
funded debt 3,620,135 2,829,608 + 790,527 








Tora. Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross Income 3,761,916 2 


6,130,074 7,993,956 —1,863,882 


.985,645 + 776,271 





Net i'NcoMeE.... 


VirciniAn.—Bonds.—To reimburse it in 
part for capital expenditures previously 
made, the Virginian has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to procure the authentication and de- 
livery of $4,538,500 of first mortgage 
50-yr. 414 per cent gold bonds, Series B, 
to be secured by its first mortgage dated 
May 1, 1912, under agreement with the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company of 
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New York as trustee. These bonds are 
to be dated May 1, 1912, if coupon bonds, 
and will mature May 1, 1962. 


WasasH. —Bonds.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized an 
issue of $15,000,000 of refunding and 
general mortgage 5 per cent bonds, to be 
sold at not less than 98 and interest, the 
proceeds to be used to retire notes, to 
reimburse the treasury and to provide for 
future capital expenditures. The Ann 
Arbor also was authorized to issue 
$2,502,000 of improvement and extension 
mortgage 30-year 6 per cent bonds, to be 
delivered to the Wabash in satisfaction 
of an equal amount of indebtedness. 


Wasasu.—Unification Plan Withdrawn. 
—At the suggestion of Director Mahaffie 
of the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission this company has 
withdrawn its application filed with the 
commission last year for authority to 
acquire control of a number of lines in 
eastern territory for the purpose of build- 
ing a “fifth” eastern system, just as the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio 
have withdrawn their similar applications. 
In a letter to Director Mahaffie, Chair- 
man Williams of the Wabash said the 
company had accepted the view that its 
general application should be withdrawn 
so that applications stating definite terms 
and conditions may be substituted, and 
he attached copy of a resolution adopted 
by the board of directors authorizing the 
chairman to withdraw the application 
and to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary by way of further or successive or 
separate applications for authority to ac- 
quire properties embraced in the 
system proposed in the commission's 
consolidation plan, System No. 7, which 
included the Wabash and also the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Norfolk & 
Western. The chairman also was author- 
ized to conduct such negotiations as may 
be necessary. The application which is 
withdrawn did not include the Seaboard 
and N. & W. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Apr. 29 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 127.48 132.46 131.45 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 93.28 93.41 91.70 


Dividends Declared 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Certificates of indebted- 
ness, 2 per cent, payable May’1 to holders of 
record April 18 to May 1. 

Atlanta & West Point.—4 per cent, payable 
June 30 to holders of record June 21 to June 30. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey.—2 per cent, 
Seartety, payable May 15 to holders of record 
May 5. 

Delaware & Hudson—$2.25, quarterly, payable 
June 20 to holders of record May 28. 

Hocking Valley.—Special, 634 per cent, pay- 
able May 10 to holders of record April 28. 

Illinois Central—Common, $1.75, quarterly, 
payable June 2 to holders of record May 9. 

Maine Central.—Common, 1% per cent, quar- 
terly, payable July 1 to holders of record June 
16; Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable 
June 2 to holders of record May 15. 

Maryland & Pennsylvania.—4 per cent, pay- 
able April 10 to holders of record March 31. 

Norfolk & Western.—Common, 2% per cent, 
quarterly, payable June 19 to holders of record 
May 31. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—$1, quarterly, payable 
May 31 to holders of record May 1. 

Reading.—First Preferred, $.50, quarterly, pay- 
able June 12 to holders of record May 22 

Western Railway of Alabama.—4 per cent, 
as June 30 to holders of record June 21 to 
une 30. 





May 3, 1930 








Railway Officers 








Executive 


James Keeley, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Pullman Company, has been 
elected vice-president, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 


C. L. Hinkle, vice-president in charge 
of operation of the Chicago Great West- 
ern, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been granted a six-months’ leave of 
absence from May 1, because of ill 
health. 


Samuel Adams Lynde retired from 
the offices of vice-president and assist- 
ant secretary of the Chicago & North 
Western and Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, with headquarters in 
New York, effective April 15. Arthur 
S. Pierce, treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Lynde, at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, and Harry W. Rush, assist- 
ant treasurer and assistant secretary, 
was assigned the position of treasurer 
and assistant secretary. Thomas W. 
Arundel was re-elected assistant treas- 
urer and assistant secretary and Law- 
rence W. Furnald was appointed to 
serve in a similar capacity. 

Mr. Lynde was born on December 14, 
1855, at Rock Island, Ill. After he re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Harvard in 
1877, he studied law at Rock Island, IIl., 
and was admitted to the Illinois bar in 





Samuel Adams Lynde 


1881. Mr. Lynde was engaged in gen- 
eral practice from 1881 until 1901, when 
he became general attorney for the Chi- 
cago & North Western. He was ap- 
pointed vice-president and assistant sec- 
retary for that railroad and the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, in 1910, 
the positions he held until his retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Pierce was born on November 
26, 1875, at Orrington, Maine. He was 
educated in the public schools and 
commenced his railway career on No- 
vember 1, 1894, with the Central of New 
Jersey. With this railroad he served 
successively in the offices of the vice- 
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president, treasurer and secretary. On 
May 9, 1898, he became connected with 
the Chicago & North Western, serving 
in various positions from junior clerk to 
cashier. In October, 1911, he was ad- 





Arthur S. Pierce 


of assistant 
secretary and 


vanced to the positions 
treasurer and assistant 
three years later he was appointed 
treasurer and assistant secretary, the 
positions he vacates to serve as vice- 
president and assistant secretary. 

Mr. Rush was born on June 27, 1882, 
at Glen Gardner, N. J. He received 
his education in the public schools at 
Glen Gardner, N. J., and Woods Col- 
lege, Newark, N. J., graduating from 
the latter in 1901. He commenced his 
railway career in April, 1902, with the 
Central of New Jersey and served in the 
office of the general manager until 





Harry W. Rush 


February 21, 1906, when he became con- 
nected with the Chicago & North West- 
ern and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, as secretary to the treasurer. 
He held various positions in the treas- 
urer’s office until October, 1911, when 
he was appointed cashier. In October, 
1914, he was advanced to assistant treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, in which 
capacity he has served until his recent 
promotion to the offices of treasurer 
and assistant secretary. 
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Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Clayton W. Graebing, traveling audi- 
tor for the Rio Grande Southern, has 
been promoted to auditor, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo. 


L. E. McKeand, treasurer and assist- 
ant to the president of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller, with head- 
quarters as before at Nashville, Tenn. 


James H. Cheston, assistant general 
solicitor of the Norfolk & Western, 
will serve in a similar capacity on the 
Pennsylvania, succeeding James E. Go- 
wen, who has resigned to become vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society. 


John E. Willis has been appointed 
comptroller of the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain, Montpelier & Wells River, 
and Barre & Chelsea, with headquarters 
at Montpelier, Vt. Mr. Willis was born 
on January 6, 1895, at Biddeford, Me., 
and received his higher education at 
Lawrence Commercial School, Law- 
rence, Mass., and Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Evening School of Commerce and 
Finance, Boston, Mass., graduating from 
the latter in 1919. He commenced his 
career as a railroad man with the Bos- 
ton & Maine on April 7, 1914, and until 
May 24, 1920, he served successively as 
clerk in accounting department, auditor’s 
office, statistician’s office, and comp- 
troller’s office. From May 24, 1920, to 
December 31, 1924, he served as book- 
keeper and handled special assignments 
for the auditor. On January 1, 1925, 
he became connected with the St. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain, serving as 
cashier until August 1, 1925, when he 
was appointed auditor. On January 1, 
1926, he accepted a similar position with 
the Montpelier & Wells River and 
Barre & Chelsea. On October 19, 1926, 
he became secretary and treasurer of 
the Hardwick & Woodbury, which posi- 
tion he still retains in addition to his 
recent appointment, effective April 15, 
as comptroller of the St. Johnsbury & 
Lake Champlain, Montpelier & Wells 
River and Barre & Chelsea. 


Operating 


Frank J. Runey, superintendent of the 
Portland division of the Maine Central, 
with headquarters at Portland, Me., has 
retired and Frederick O. Wood has been 
appointed to succeed him. 


Forest White has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Rio Grande South- 
ern, following the removal of its oper- 
ating headquarters from Alamosa, Colo., 
to Ridgway on May 1. 


A. W. McKay, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of telegraph 
of the Great Northern, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, Minn., has been con- 
nected with that read for about 30 
years. He entered the service of the 
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Great Northern as a telegraph operator 
at Havre, Mont., in 1900 and in the 
same year he was advanced to night 
chief operator at that point. Later he 
was further advanced to manager of 
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the Havre relay office, in 1910 he was 
transferred to Spokane, Wash., and in 
1916 to St. Paul. In 1917 he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
telegraph at St. Paul, being transferred 
to the Western district at Spokane in 
1920. Mr. McKay’s promotion to super- 
intendent of telegraph became effective 
on April 1, 


Traffic 


R. D. Taylor has been appointed as- 
sistant general baggage agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Los 
Angeles, Cal., succeeding Harry Isaacs, 
deceased. 


H. B. Wood, freight agent on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis at Dayton, O., has been promoted 
to assistant general freight agent at 
Cleveland, O. 


Curtis H. Robertson, commercial 
agent for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been pro- 
moted to general agent at the same 
peint, succeeding A. W. Whitney, de- 
ceased. 


N. J. Ferguson, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Napier Junction, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., 
has been appointed to serve in the same 
capacity on the Delaware & Hudson at 
Montreal, Que., succeeding James Fitz- 
Simons, deceased. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


R. D. Garner has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Central Vermont with 
headquarters at St. Albans, Vt., succeed- 
ing P. D. Fitzpatrick, who is now assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Canadian Na- 
tional, as reported in the Railway Age 
of March 8, page 628. 
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A. Lee Atwill, who has been promoted 
to valuation engineer of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana and the Belt Railway 
of Chicago, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been engaged in railway en- 
gineering work for nearly 18 years. He 
was born at Hickman, Ky., on December 
28, 1885, and attended the Western 
Kentucky State Normal School and 
Kentucky State University. Mr. Atwill 
gained his first railroad experience in 
September, 1912, as a draftsman on the 
Illinois Central. In March, 1913, he 
became a rodman on the C. & W. L., 
and the Belt Railway, then advancing 
through the positions of levelman, 
transitman, instrumentman and assistant 
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engineer with those railways. From 
1913 to 1918 he was assigned to duties 
in connection with the reconstruction 
of Clearing yard and track elevation, 
including the Seventy-ninth street grade 
separation with the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific. For the following seven 
years he was engaged in work connected 
with the federal valuation of the two 
roads and from 1925 to 1930 his duties 
invélved track elevation at South Chi- 
cago, Burnside and Kensington, and 
grade separation with the Illinois Cen- 
tral at the latter point. Mr. Atwill’s 
promotion to valuation engineer became 
effective on March 1. 


Mechanical 


T. F. Barton, general master me- 
chanic of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Huntington, W. Va., has been promoted 
to superintendent of motive power, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va. J. W. 
Small, chief mechanical officer, has at 
his own request been granted a twelve 
months’ leave of absence. 


L. E. Fletcher, superintendent of 


shops of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe at La Junta, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Ar- 
kansas River division and the Colorado 


division, from La Junta to Canon City, 
with headquarters at the same point, 
suéceeding G. M. Lawler, who has been 
transferred to the Western division at 
Dodge City, Kan. Mr. Lawler replaces 
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A. H. Bierne, who has been transferred 
to the New Mexico division at Raton, 


N. M. 


C. M. Darden, assistant. superintend- 
ent of machinery of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga. & St. Louis, has been promoted 
to superintendent of . machinery, with 
headquarters as before at Nashville, 
Tenn., succeeding J. J. Sullivan, who 
has been appointed superintendent of 
mechanical supplies at Nashville, a 
newly created position. A_ sketch of 
Mr. Darden’s career accompanied by a 
reproduction of his photograph appeared 
in Railway Age of March 23, 1929, page 
692, at the time of his promotion to as- 
sistant superintendent of machinery. 


J. W. Surles, who has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of motive 
power of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with -headquarters at Springfield, Mo., 
was born at Goose Island near Detroit, 
Mich., on February 11, 1875. He at- 
tended grade schools at Centralia, IIl., 
and entered railway service at the age 
of 16 years as a machinist apprentice on 
the Illinois Central at that point. Later 
he served as a machinist on the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central (now part of the 
Southern Pacific) at Houston, Tex., and 
as an air brake machinist, an air brake 
foreman and an air brake instructor. In 
1910 Mr. Surles was appointed round- 
house foreman at Houston and was 
then advanced to general foreman at the 
same point. From 1912 to 1917 he 
served as air brake foreman, general 
foreman and superintendent of shops on 
the Southern Pacific at Houston. From 
1917 to 1923 he acted as superintendent 
of plant of the Grant Locomotive & 
Car Works, Houston, and he was then 
appointed superintendent of the North 
shop of the Frisco at Springfield. For 
a short period in 1925 he left railway 
service, returning in the same year as 
general foreman on the Frisco at Fort 
Worth, Tex. In the same year he was 
promoted to master mechanic at Sher- 
man, Tex., with jurisdiction over the 
Texas lines, where he remained until 
July, 1928, when he was again promoted 
to superintendent of the West shop at 
Springfield. Mr. Surles’ promotion to 
assistant superintendent of motive power 
became effective March 1. 


Purchases and Stores 


A. B. Sears, storekeeper of the Plains 
division of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Waynoka, Okla., has been 
transferred to the Ottawa car works at 
Ottawa, Kan. A. J. Baker, storekeeper 
of the Western division at Dodge City, 
Kan., has been transferred to the Okla- 
homa division at Arkansas City, Ark., 
succeeding R. E, Cochrun, who has been 
transferred to the Middle division at 
Newton, Kan. L. H. Streeter has been 
appointed storekeeper of the Plains divi- 
sion at Waynoka, succeeding Mr. Sears. 
M. T. Murphy has been appointed store- 
keeper of the New Mexico division 
north of Raton, N. M., with headquar- 
ters at Raton. L. R. Herring has been 
appointed storekeeper of the Western 
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division at Dodge City, replacing Mr. 
Baker. 


Obituary 


N. J. Van Schoyck, manager, mail and 
express traffic, of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died at his home in that city on 
April 30. 


H. F. Ricker, treasurer and assistant 
secretary of the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern at Mobile, Ala., died on April 22 
following a brief illness. Mr. Ricker 
held the position of chief clerk to the 
general superintendent of the Southern 
Pacific in Louisiana until 1907, when 
he became connected with the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, as chief clerk to 
the vice-president and general manager. 
From that position he was advanced to 
assistant to the general manager. On 
July 1, 1920, he was appointed to the 
position which he held at the time of 
his death. : ed 


Eldridge S. Locke, treasurer of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquar- 
ters at Louisville, Ky:; died of a heart 
attack in that city on April 27. Mr. 
Locke was born in Barren county, Ky., 
on April 12, 1874, and entered railway 
service in November, 1898, as a stenog- 
rapher and clerk in the office of the 
president of the Louisville & Nashville. 
In 1905 he was advanced to secretary to 
the first vice-president, then becoming 
secretary to the president two years 
later. In June, 1918, he was elected 
secretary of the L. & N., also serving 
as treasurer for the corporate organiza- 
tion during federal control of the rail- 
roads. Mr. Locke had been treasurer 
of the L. & N. since 1923. 


Harry I. Miller, former railroad ex- 
ecutive, died at his home in New York 
on April 22, after an illness of several 
years. Mr. Miller, who was 68 years 
of age, was a native of Cleveland, O., 
and a graduate of Cornell University. 
Upon leaving college he entered the em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania and remained 
with that road and its subsidiaries for 
20 years. He was successively an assist- 
ant engineer and construction engineer 
on various sections of the system, and 
subsequently was a division superintend- 
ent and superintendent of the Vandalia 
Line. From December, 1903, to March, 
1905, he was general manager of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, follow- 
ing which he became second vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois and vice-presi- 
dent of the Evansville & Terre Haute, 
Evansville & Indianapolis, and Evans- 
ville Belt Line. From November, 1906, 
to December, 1909, he served as presi- 
dent of these railroads. He was ap- 
pointed receiver for the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna in May, 1910, and later he 
became president of the New Orleans 
Great Northern. His last executive 
position was that of vice-president and 
general manager of the Automatic 
Straight Air Brake Company at New 
York. 














